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AVALRY IN WAR 


THE WAR STRENGTH CAVALRY RIFLE TROOP 


Mounted: At charge will cover 1,000 yards 
in 100 seconds. 

Dismounted 

Combination of Mounted and Dismounted 


Can fight: 


5 Officers 
127 Men 
153 Horses 
98 Rifles 
6 Light Machine Guns 
132 Pistols, Automatic 


“ f 8 miles in 30 minutes 
Can march: < 14 miles in one hour 
50 miles in 10 hours 


Capabilities: 


Can deliver 1,050 small arms missiles over a 


wiacioh ocietnacia } given target up to 800 yards in one minute. 
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[T SHOULD BE obvious now to the layman and the 
public at large that the predictions made by many critics 
of military. affairs, among writers, journalists, commenta- 
tors and public speakers, have been wrong when they an- 
nounced that airplanes in the air, tanks on the ground and 
submarines under the sea, would supplant all of the older 
arms and services. These statements have been made so 
often that the people and their representatives in Congress 
have been influenced strongly. Even some professional 
soldiers have had their judgment and their faith weakened 
by this incessant tapping on their minds. It has gone on 
for twenty years. 

But observe what is happening in Spain at the present 
moment! And again in China. And, looking backward 
over the last twenty years, consider the operations in 
China a few years ago, and in North Africa, in Asia 
Minor, in the Balkans, all since the World War. Thou- 
sands and thousands of infantry have done and are doing 
the main job. To be sure, improved airplanes have done 
much bombing, and have received more publicity per 
plane than all the artillery that has really been responsible 
for the effective bombardment of localities or troops. If a 
tank, or an airplane, or a submarine enters a war zone, 
the press seizes the opportunity to advertise it to a gullible 
and novelty loving public. No level-headed and cool- 
minded professional soldier will deny the advantages and 
the necessity for these adjuncts to the main forces. But 
every one, professional or otherwise, must now be able to 
open his eyes and see the forest in spite of the trees. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of Japanese and Chinese infantry sup- 
ported by artillery are now facing each other. It is the 
same in Spain. 

Regardless of the headlines and the talk, they all must 
come to it—infantry. Not infantry riding in trucks or 
tanks, but good old-fashioned marching infantry. Their 
equipment, to be sure, is modern. Magazine rifles and 
machine guns and other things. But, essentially, it re- 
mains infantry. 

To support and to save this infantry, there is much 
artillery,—men serving cannon. There are cavalry, engi- 
neer, tank, and signal troops, and, in addition, the air 
forces. The public understands, to some degree, the need 
for and employment of these forces except in the case of 
the cavalry. Very few persons understand how cavalry, 
especially American cavalry, is, equipped, organized and 
trained, or how it fights and its effectiveness in fighting. 


The employment of cavalry in war is not understood at all 
by the people of our country. 

Indeed, this is not surprising. Many military men are 
equally ignorant. Up to and including the World War, 
the armies of Europe maintained large forces of cavalry. 
But it was apparent to some of our military students, and 
now to some few in Europe, that they did not know how 
to use it. An able military writer in Germany has stated 
that, after Frederick the great and Napoleon, the military _ 
men of Europe have never known how to employ their 
cavalry, or to equip and train it for this employment. We 
in America should do and are doing better. We believe 
we have a cavalry based on better principles, of training 
and equipment and tactical employment, than that of any 
country in Europe. The only trouble is it is not apprect- 
ated in this country and it is kept very much too small in 
numbers. 

But, wherever and whenever there is infantry, there 
must be cavalry. Infantry undertakes the greatest tasks 
and suffers the greatest losses. Everything must be done 
to support it and lighten its load as well as to make the 
most of its successes. Cavalry is one of the most important 
aids to infantry. It is a special arm which cannot be im- 
provised quickly and without much preparation and fore- 
thought in time of peace. To fail to provide a numerous 
cavalry is to fail to lighten sufficiently the task of the in- 
fantry, and thousands of infantrymen must pay the price 
of this neglect. 

We cannot rely on mechanized force to perform this 
mission of cavalry. It may be an important adjunct, but 
it can be nothing more. Tanks, light or heavy, have a 
special task to support the infantry, but they can never 
be either numerous or effective enough to replace cavalry. 

It is believed that a thorough understanding of the value 
of cavalry would induce our infantry to insist that they 
have this support when they next take the field. More 
study should be given in our War College and at the 
Command and Staff School to the employment of this 
indispensable arm. It is not understood well enough now. 

But the laymen will ask, “How can the horse live on 
the modern battlefield?”’, and, “Cannot the light tank do 
the job better and with less vulnerability to modern fire?” 

In answer to the first question, the battles of the World 
War and of later conflicts in northern Africa have proven 
beyond question that, in open warfare and where there 
are no barbed wire entanglements, horsemen, deployed 
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just like infantry, can cross open spaces faster and with 
less loss than the slower moving infantry, especially if 
supported by the fire of machine guns and artillery. At 
least forty examples in modern warfare could be cited. 
Naturally, surprise and the selection of the right mo- 
ment are important factors. Combination of infantry and 
cavalry is very effective. 

The horse has proven that, on modern battlefields, he 
is not so vulnerable as some people suppose. Rapid move- 
ment, wide deployment, and the ability of his rider to 
use fire arms effectively when at close quarters with the 
enemy, have limited the casualties of mounted attacks in 
quite an extraordinary way. When the cavalry is dis- 
mounted to attack or hold a defensive position, the horses 
are removed to safer positions in rear. Mounted patrols 
and messengers on the battlefields of France escaped often 
with less casualties than dismounted ones. Mounted at- 
tacks in France, Russia, Macedonia, Mesopotamia, Pales- 
tine, Syria and Italy, have met with great success under 
the most modern conditions. Conditions arise frequently 
where well timed mounted attacks, supported by fire, are 
less costly than prolonged fire fights. Unless the dis- 
mounted soldier has excellent cover to protect him in his 
advance against the enemy, he is more liable to be hit 
than the mounted soldier who moves about twenty times 
faster. 

All sorts of variable conditions occur. When the enemy 
has had his morale shattered by infantry attack, but may 
still be capable of resistance to advanced infantry units, 
the mounted attack will complete his demoralization and 
defeat. In delaying actions against the enemy’s reserves, 
so that our infantry can complete its success, cavalry has 
no peer. It moves swiftly across-country and then, shelter- 
ing its horses a short distance in rear, harasses the enemy 
with its powerful fire and delays his entrance into the 
battle. Some of the many roles of cavalry demand dis- 
mounted action, whereas, in others, mounted action is 
clearly necessary. 

The second question is answered as follows. The light 
tank cannot move cross-country on all kinds of ground 
with the celerity of cavalry. While moving to attack, the 
guns in the tanks cannot fire with accuracy, and if they 
halt to shoot, they are too easily hit by the fire of anti- 
tank machine guns and cannon. If and when they close 
upon the enemy position for fighting at close quarters, 
they will be helpless except for their shock power. Any- 
one can then hit them with powerful weapons at almost 
point blank range. If the enemy learns to engage them, 
not by attack with movement towards them, but by halt- 
ing and allowing them to come on, they can be put out 
of action by heavy machine gun fire and light cannon. 

This is not so in the case of the cavalrymen because, 
when they reach the enemy for close combat, they are 
individual fighters, like infantrymen, and, if superior in 
numbers, (which is necessary for all attacks), they can 
use their weapons, pistol and rifle, to overwhelm the 
enemy in his position. The cavalrymen can do this by 
leaping from their horses and fighting dismounted, or by 
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successive waves of horsemen passing over the enemy, 
using with deadly effect their automatic pistols, or : 
combination of these actions. 
The vulnerability of tanks that are halted to fire is the 
reason that the tanks in the World War were always su 
ported closely by infantry following them at not mote! 
than one hundred yards distance. If the tanks go too fast, 





the infantry cannot keep up with them. If they go toc} 


slowly, they get hit too many times. Thus, it is not feasi- 
ble to use infantry to support light and fast moving tanks. 
Cavalry can support light tanks in more speedy advances. 
And when barbed wire is encountered, the tanks cat 
break through it for the cavalry. Thus, the light tanks 
and cavalry can be used in conjunction. 

But tanks alone are not effective against a force arn 
with modern weapons. 

Tanks are very, very expensive, and cannot be fur- 
nished in adequate numbers for independent operations. 
They consume an enormous amount of gas and oil and 
water. They cannot move an inch without these supplies. 


Attempts are being made in light tank organizations to 
include organically their own support by motorized rifle 
and machine gun units. But this means that these riflemen 
and machine gunners must be transported in trucks or 
other passenger vehicles to keep up with the tanks. Thus, 
they require still more enormous quantities of gas an 
oil. The riflemen and machine gunners must detruck to 
go into action, and then they are no faster in the advance 
than the infantry are. The use of these supports, com- 
posed of rifle and machine gun units, is contemplated 
only as a fire support. That means that they are to go into 
action in a fixed position and pour their fire upon the 
enemy while the tanks advance to the attack acro: 
ground which is some considerable distance on the right 
or left of these fire supports. But this kind of support is 
not enough. The tanks need, not only this fire support by 
units in a fixed position off to one side of the tanks, but, 
also, the close support of troops following directly after 
the tanks. Detrucked troops’ move too slowly to follow 
light tanks in this way. And they must leave their trucks 
parked somewhere behind them. These would be very 
vulnerable to cavalry flanking movements and artillery 


fire. 


While marching, mechanized forces would find them- 
selves especially vulnerable to attacks by hostile airplanes. 
Their supply trucks, carrying big tanks of gas and oil, 
could easily be destroyed by airplane bombs. They cannot 
hide in woods as well as cavalry or infantry. The operation 
of tanks exhausts their crews very soon in any extended 
operations. It is not feasible to use tanks defensively to 
hold positions. While halted, they present targets too 
readily hit by hostile antitank weapons. For delaying 
actions, their cross-country mobility is not great enough 
under all conditions, and delaying actions require frequent 
halts to fire. 

Tanks may be very useful in trench warfare and as 
adjuncts to the main arms, infantry and cavalry, in opera- 
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neat ‘tions of a more open character. Even this is not yet estab- 
| lished definitely. 
| Modern cavalry can be supplied easily with anti-tank 
is the) Yeapons transported on pack horses. We have the pack 
's sup.saddles and the weapons. Cavalry can move rapidly across 
 more/Country and can fight mounted or dismounted as the oc- 
o fast,|Casion warrants. It is supplied now with ample machine 
ro tocguns of small caliber for its support in attack and for a 
” feasi.| powerful defense against attack by the enemy. Although 
tanks, the horse needs a quantity of bulky forage, he can go 
ances,|acfoss country for several days without it. Compressed 
s car [forage 1s being manufactured that reduces the bulk many 
tanks| times. And it is not explosive like tanks of gas and oil 
when hit by a bomb. 
Light tanks cannot be armored by more than a half 
‘ch of steel armor plate, if that much. Yet, even small 
caliber rifles are being devised to shoot bullets than can 
penetrate that much steel at short range. 
Cavalry, on account of its capacity for quick dispersion 
and off the roads and amongst the fields and woods, is far less 
plies. vulnerable to airplane attacks than tank organizations. 
ns to} The tank itself might not be put out of action by a hit 
| riflel from a small airplane bomb, but its crew will be badly 
emen shaken up. And its supporting riflemen and machine gun- 
ks or ners, riding in trucks or passenger vehicles, as mentioned 
Thus, before, are extremely vulnerable to attacks from the air. 
s and} A mechanized force has one advantage over cavalry; it 
ck to! can move on roads far more rapidly and for much greater 
vance) distance in a given number of hours. But this is not always 
com-| an advantage. The fact that tanks need to be supported 
lated closely by cavalry or infantry decreases the value of this 
) into} advantage considerably. 
1 the} Nevertheless, there are some situations in which mech- 
cto | ‘inized forces might be useful. But they are not as yet 
right proven by application in war. We should not go too fast 
Oft 1S} in putting our faith in them. Certainly it is foolish to give 
rt by up regiments of cavalry, already many times too ler to 
but,} turn them into tank organizations whose worth has not 
after] been proven. The operation of tanks in Spain has not been 
allow] j impressive. However, authentic reports are not yet avail- 
ruck} able. If tanks were as effective as many of their advocates 
very} claim they are, the infantry of the opposing army would 
ery} be helpless. But we know that in Spain the infantry con- 
tinues on both sides to be the main reliance. 
hem-| A numerous cavalry, equipped and trained like the 
anes.| American cavalry, could have been very useful in Spain, 
| oil,} and also in China, until siege operations began in the 
nnot| attack and defense of cities. We ae read some reports 
ation} of the operations of cavalry in both Spain and China. 
nded} But in neither of these countries do they know how to 
y to} use cavalry, nor how to arm it and train it for such use. 
too| In a suddenly developed civil war in Spain, neither side 
ying} would be likely to have much cavalry, even if they ap- 
ugh} preciated its value and knew how to use it. The Morac- 
uent} cans would make splendid cavalry if they were armed and 
trained to meet modern conditions. The Japanese and 
d as} Chinese are not horsemen. 
yera-| To strike quickly at the critical moment at the sensitive 
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spot of the enemy, is, perhaps, the most important role 
of cavalry, although, delaying actions against either the 
enemy reserves or his forward elements, so as to permit 
our infantry more time to advance or to retire, are often 
of vital importance. Reconnaissance and guarding flanks 
are roles of secondary 1 importance, although cavalry 1 is re- 
quired frequently to perform them. Cavalry is assisted 
greatly in these latter roles by airplanes. Sometimes, the 
air force will take over the whole mission of distant re- 
connaissance. 

For these roles, and others of lesser importance, the 
cavalry is required to move swiftly, not on roads, but 
across country, and to attack, mounted or dismounted, 
any elements of the enemy which interpose themselves 
between it and its destination. Mounted attacks must be 
resorted to against smaller enemy detachments which 
seek to delay our cavalry in the accomplishment of its task. 
Dismounted action under these circumstances is too slow. 
But, dismounted action must often be used after the 
cavalry has reached its destination and commences its 
mission of effecting delay against the enemy’s advance or 
retreat, as the case may be, or of striking at the sensitive 
spot. 

It is, obviously, possible to give here only an outline of 
the many duties of cavalry. But a consideration of even 
this bare outline should make it obvious, also, that only 
cavalry, fitted for both mounted and dismounted action, 
is capable of performing these duties. 

Following the lead of European armies, which have 
committed themselves to large formations of tank troops, 
we have been experimenting with them. But we have 
been able to prove very little and are still in the dark 
about them. European armies are likely to find out that 
they have made a serious error in going blindly so far. 
But they are not likely to admit it because they have ex- 
pended such large sums of money. 

Those of our cavalry regiments which have been turned 
into mechanized regiments have gone to work with char- 
acteristic enthusiasm for pioneering. If mechanized force 
can be made effective, they will do it. But when the tests 
of war have made the facts clear, we shall certainly regret 
having tried to replace cavalry with mechanization, if we 
are so foolish as to carry this project out too far. 

Although a cavalry, armed, equipped, organized and 
led in accordance with our American ideas, would make 
itself indispensable in any European war, it would, per- 
haps, be still more useful in the continents of America 
where there are more of the vast open spaces with fewer 
toads running conveniently in every direction. And, in 
the wooded areas, the forests and smaller woods are not 
intersected with so many trails and roads as in Europe. 
There are not so many substantial bridges over brooks, 
creeks and rivers. 

Therefore, cross-country movements, which are de- 
manded so much of cavalry, are more difficult for ma- 
chines. In many parts of our country, tanks cannot hope 
to move across country with the speed of cavalry. 

It is inconceivable to most of our people that we should 
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be engaged in war in or near our own country. But no 
one can foretell what may happen in human affairs in the 
near future. During the first fifteen years of this century, 
no one would have ventured an opinion that a large 
American army would ever fight in France. Even after 
the declaration of war against Germany, no one believed 
immediately that our troops would be shipped to Europe. 
It was not even imagined. Yet it happened. 

Our best insurance against war is to have other nations 
recognize that we have a strong national defense. In the 
organization of that national defense, cavalry must be 
ptepared i in time of peace to take the field at the very be- 
ginning of military hostilities. Opportunities for initial 
success are very important. Long wars are avoided by 
early successes. History shows that it is at the beginning 
and near the end of a war that cavalry is so useful. That 
end may be brought closer to the beginning by the posses- 
sion of a numerous cavalry and the knowledge of how to 
use it. 

At the beginning of the World War, everyone who 1s 
old enough to remember that tragic year of 1914, will re- 
call how we read with bated breath of the irresistable ad- 
vance of the hosts of Germany across Belgium and north- 
ern France towards Paris. It seemed as though nothing 
could prevent the German General Von Kluck, com- 
manding the army on the right, from reaching and enter- 
ing Paris. The French Fifth Army, and the British Army, 
opposing Von Kluck, were retreating in an exhausted 
condition. They were very near to disorder and panic. It 
needed only the straw to break the camel’s back. But that 
straw was not there. The allied troops were able to reach 
the Marne and to cross it. There they drew. breath, re- 
organized, and recovered their morale. Then happened 
the miracle of the Marne. The allies attacked and drove 
the Germans back, and Paris was saved. 

The failure of the Germans at this point was due, prin- 
cipally, to their misuse of their numerous cavalry forces. 
They were employed in covering the entire front of the 
several German armies. Had this duty been left to small 
units of divisional cavalry, that is, one squadron of cavalry 
attached to each infantry division, and had the cavalry di- 
visions all been assembled on the right of Von Kluck’s 
army and used to pursue and attack the demoralized 
French and British armies in their headlong retreat, there 
would have been no Battle of the Marne, and Paris would 
have fallen. It is probable that this would have decided 
the fate of the war. 

On the other hand, Von Hindenburg made skilful and 
effective use of the rst German Cavalry Division on the 
Russian front in the operations around Tennenberg, where 
he defeated and practically destroyed the huge army com- 

manded by the Russian General Samsonov. This single 
cavalry division was sent to meet and delay the Russian 
forces advancing from the north under General Rennen- 
kampf. So well did it perform its mission that it deceived 
the Russians into believing that it was a covering force for 
large infantry units behind it. The Russians hesitated. 
And while they lost time in this indecision, Hindenburg 
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destroyed Somsonov’s army before the northern army 
could come to its assistance. 

Near the end of the war occurred the famous drive 
against the British by the German Army under Luden- 
dorf. In March, 1918, the Germans made one of the most 
formidable attacks in history against the British Fifth 
Army. The British were driven back over twenty miles 
and a wide breach made between them and the French 
on their right. Ludendorf hurled into the breach all the 
reserves he had, in order to make the most of the success. 
But they were not enough. He needed time to bring 
down from Belgium, or other places, more infantry to 
complete his success. The fate of the war hung in the 
balance. The French and British were bringing up frantic- 
ally all the troops that could be found available from other 
parts of their long lines on the Western Front. Cavalry 
divisions made forced marches to fill the gap until strong- 
er infantry units could arrive. Every available unit, no 
matter how small, was sent into the big hole in the Allied 
front. They plugged the gap and held back the exhausted 
German front line units. The situation was saved. After 
that, the American Army was able to take part. Slowly, 
at first, but afterwards in great force. The last great ef- 
fort of the Germans was made towards the Marne River, 
but was met by the Allies, including American Divisions, 
and stopped in the second Battle of the Marne during 
the month of June. 

The big chance for the Germans was in March and 
April. They nearly succeeded. Had Ludendorf had at 
his disposal a corps of Cavalry, kept in reserve until the 
breach was made, he could have sent it in to check and 
delay the various units sent in piecemeal and in great haste 
by the Allies. This cavalry could have run over all small 
and unsupported units in their uncoérdinated effort to 
stop the drive. It could then have attacked and delayed 
larger allied forces as they came up by railroad trains and 
by trucks and by marching, and held them for a few days 
twenty or thirty miles from their destination. Ludendorf 
might have had time to bring in those infantry reserves 
from other points, and the war might soon have ended in 
their favor. No one knows what would have happened 
or what the American Army would have been able to ac- 
complish in southern France. 

But Ludendorf did not have the cavalry. What re- 
mained of it in the German Army was on the Eastern 
Front in Russia where it could, and should have, been 
spared for the time being. 

A corps of cavalry at that time on the Western Front 
would have been worth its weight in gold to Germany. 
It was not there, and for at least the second time the mis- 
placement or misuse of cavalry lost the war for the central 
powers. 

Many other examples could be recited where the proper 
use of cavalry in the World War brought success, and 
where its improper employment, or absence from tle 
scene of action, brought failure. 

Victory is not complete if the enemy is able to with- 
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draw in good order and to find the time to reconstitute 
his units and regain his morale. Complete victory has 
never been attained without cavalry. But armies in de- 
feat have often been saved to fight again by the skillful 
use of this indispensable arm. 

We are told that wars will be won by the bombing and 

gassing of cities and industrial centers. This is not an in- 
F Sinn or useful idea. We shall not be successful until 
we have defeated the enemy’s armies. The bombing of 
cities like Shanghai or other Chinese cities will not brin 
victory to the Japanese army. Only the defeat of che 
Chinese army may do this. It is true that airplanes may 
assist in attack of one army against the other. Bombs are 
like shells fired by artillery. But the artillery can fire 


many more of them and do it more accurately. 
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Cavalry has no more to fear from air attack than in- 
fantry. Both will be harassed from the air. By quick and 
rapid dispersion, cavalry can make itself less vulnerable 
than any other arm. In spite of the great improvements 
in air bombing, infantry still remains the principal arm. 
Anti-aircraft guns are improving as fast as air bombers. 
And, although a hostile air force will take its toll from 
the infantry, just as the artillery does, the infantry will 
survive and remain the “Queen of Battles.” Cavalry will 
continue to be its main agency of security. 

But, the speedy accomplishment of victory and the 
avoidance of long drawn out war, disastrous in victory as 
well as in defeat, is impossible unless we make provisions 
for large forces of cavalry ready to take the field at the 
beginning in order to hasten the end. 





following observations: 
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Mounted Elements 


Concerning the status of the horse in regard to a 
motorized Army, chief of staff, Gen. Malin Craig, in a 


letter to Senator Tom Connolly, of Texas, makes the 


“I believe there is no probability of all horses being 
taken away from the Regular Army and National Guard 
this winter nor for many years to come. 

“While mechanization and motorization have and can 
replace the animal for many military purposes, I do not 
believe that a properly balanced army, able to operate in 
any theatre of operations, can ever dispense with a proper 
proportion of mounted cavalry and horse-drawn artillery. 

“Since the United States does not ever contemplate 
organizing for aggression, it cannot choose a theatre in 


“Consequently its peace-time organization must keep 
alive troops that are universally highly mobile in all 
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Mobility and the Cavalry Ceader « « * 


By MAJOR E. S. JOHNSTON, Infantry 


Mobility can be a fetish. 

There is such a thing as being too mobile. 

Gunmen have died because they were too fast. They 
shot first; but the other fellow hit first. 

Automobiles can be so fast that they fall to pieces. So 
can airplanes. Sir John Fisher, worshipper of gunpower 
and speed, equipped the British navy with great swift 
cruisers whose sudden, quick, and violent destruction at 
Jutland was due to lack of essential qualities of protection. 
Men who overdevelop their normal capabilities of speed 
die young of stricken hearts. In all these cases, mobility 
is attained at the expense of life. 

Airplanes can be built with a mechanism so sensitive 
that its reaction is too fast for the reflexes of the pilot. 
Such a machine, like a high-strung man or a nervous 
horse, can be a dangerous creature. Men, beasts, and 
machines can be too fast for control. 

The young blade knew his world who wanted a tomboy 
to pal with, a flirt to play with, and a lady to court. He 
understood that the necessary characteristics are not 
found in one combination. He had three objectives, and 
each demanded its own combination of mobility, fire and 
shock, life, and control. 

Within certain limitations, human beings can be con- 
ditioned to meet desired specifications. Within certain 
bounds, beasts can be bred for jobs. Within a certain 
range of possibilities, machines can be built to do what 1s 
wanted. Therefore the sensible thing is to visualize the 
effect desired in order to attain the objective in mind, 
and then to select the means and to fashion them to this 
end. 

But to gain the objective involves effort against re- 
sistance. Even if there is no active opposition, mere inertia 
presents obstacles, and Nature herself sets certain bounds 
on the availability of means and as to their suitability for 
the purpose. 

If from nowhere else, resistance arises from conditions 
obtaining in the area of action. Even mere space, distance 
from here to there, opposes effort. 

It happens not infrequently that things can be done, 
but only at great cost. It is then a question whether the 
expenditure is worth the gain. To assess these values re- 
quires visualization of consequences. If failure involves 
intolerable conditions, then any expenditure is justified. 
But, many a time, foreseen failure is preferable to success 
too dearly bought. 

The effect desired, the means for and against success, 
the influence of conditions, and the consequences to be ex- 
pected—these are fundamental considerations in any 
problem. Expressed in this form, they represent a con- 
venient summary of all the varied influences which can 
exist in any situation. When we say of anything that “it 
depends on the situation,” we merely recognize that the 


condition to which we refer -is determined by all the 
factors inherent in the circumstances of the case. Whether 
stated in five words or expanded indefinitely, this fact is 
a fundamental truth. Testified to by everything in our 
world as we know it, this is merely another statement of 
the law of cause and effect. It is therefore the underlying 
principle of war because it is the natural law underlying 
all creation, and, our world having been brought into 
being on this basis, not all the railing of mankind can 
change it. 

The characteristics of any instrumentality of action are 
therefore determined by the whole body of factors, of 
every description, inherent in the situation. A man, a 
mule, a power plant, a weapon, an organization, all have 
certain characteristics as to mobility, as to power to con- 
struct or destroy, as to endurance or inherent life, and as 
to control. These four characteristics determine a fifth: 
the objective for which the instrumentality is suitable, 
the purpose which it can serve. 

When we wish to find out the proper objective or rdle 
for any agency (for example, cavalry), we have to con- 
sider first what we wish it to do,—the effect we desire 
to produce. We have to forecast how this desired effect 
will be influenced by the means opposing us, by the 
means available to us, by the conditions in the locality, 
and by the consequences. A study of all these factors tells 
us what objective is suitable and within the possibilities 
of attainment. 

The proper degree of mobility, like anything else, 1s 
determined in the same manner. Since this is also true of 
the other characteristics, and since they all result from 
the same causes, there is a relativity among them. De- 
pending on the objective of the element or organization 
under consideration, any of its characteristics may be dis- 
torted out of proper relation with the others. It is possible, 
therefore, to make a fetish not only of mobility but of any 
other characteristic of combat power. 

The same problems arise as to the several aspects of 
each of these main characteristics. For example, as to mo- 
bility, speed may be enhanced at the expense of obstacle- 
crossing ability. Again, certain navies sacrifice speed for 
radius of action, whereas the opposite is the case with 
others, and both for good reason. 

This fundamental relativity points to the need among 
soldiers of “that sense of proportion, valuable in any walk 
of life,” which General Harbord admired in his brother 
cavalryman who commanded the American army in 
France. “A sense of proportion,” as the head of our na- 
tion told the 1936 class at West Point, “‘is essential to the 
effective attainment of any great objective.” It is equally 
important in small matters. “Everything,” said Napoleon, 
“Ys relative in human combinations. . . . All Great Cap- 


tains have done their great deeds through the proportional 
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connection maintained between their efforts and the re- 
sults to be expected; between their efforts and the ob- 
stacles to be overcome.” 

Everywhere, in peace and war alike, we see this essential 
thread of proportion woven through the fabric of living. 
We find it in the notable studies of social and political 
change, in the biographies of great men, in the classic 
treatises on the fundamentals of war, in the outstanding 
critiques of historic operations. What was the main prob- 
lem as to Eastern and Western Fronts in 1914-18? It was 
the problem of apportioning means to objectives. What 
was Lee’s outstanding characteristic? According to Free- 
man, it was his appreciation of the means necessary to ef- 
fect results. What, all in all, was the secret of Napoleon’ S 
downfall? It was the fact that his sense of proportion had 
become distorted. What are the essential words which run 
like corpuscles of a life-giving bloodstream through all 
the structure of our FSR—the words without which our 
doctrine could not be a living thing, nor the book have 
been written? They are the expressions “varies with,” 

“depends upon,” and their synonyms, words of proportion 
and relativity. 

This is the substance of Liddell Hart’s reiterated doc- 
trine as to “ a true economy of force.” Emphasized by 
many writers, it is nevertheless ofttimes distorted or pre- 
sented without its proper perspective. The basic idea, as 
Admiral Meyers has pointed out, is apportionment of 
force; he has invited attention to the fact that “‘apportion- 
ment’ is the proper English rendering for Clausewitz’ 
term which has been translated as “economy.” Apportion- 
ment of force according to effect desired, means available 
and in opposition, conditions of the environment, and 
consequences, is the crux of every problem. The study of 
history, in essence, is the analysis of adaptations of means 
to ends and ends to means. Even a little purposeful re- 
search will convince the student that many a man, and 
many a soldier, could have done better than he did, had 
the idea of proportion been really incorporated in his be- 
ing. 

When a man loses his sense of proportion, he loosens 
his grasp on reality. There is an old definition of madness 
as a disproportion between means and designs. A true 
sense of proportion is of course so rare that only the very 
great are really sane, but such sanity is nevertheless a 
quality which can to a large extent be cultivated. 

If a sense of proportion is valuable in any man, it is 
especially so in a cavalry leader. The reason is simply, 
goes Mobility results in a rapid tempo of events, in 

a great variety of “independent” missions, and in a wide 
separation of ‘attached cavalry from the higher command. 

Fiein the standpoint of an infantry officer having cav- 
alry, in whatever amount, attached to his command, and 
assuming that the cavalry commander has the necessary 
physical qualifications, no quality can be so valuable in the 
cavalry leader as a sense of proportion. A man with this 
sense well developed is brave enough but not too brave. 
He is daring but not rash, cautious but not cowardly. 
Such a man can hardly fail to possess the qualities of per- 
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sonal leadership. Equally, he will be a dependable but not 
dependent subordinate. He views every action through 
the eyes of the higher commander. His judgment is not 
swayed by haste or local pressure. Except when the time 
comes for desperation, he undertakes only what can be 
carried through. He will run like a rabbit, if need be, 
when there is no good reason for fighting, but he will 
perish with all his command if that is the thing to be done. 
He can safely be trusted, as an attached cavalry leader 
must be trusted, to originate action, to act on his own, to 
do things and then report. He is a man to whom the re- 
sponsibility of high mobility may be with confidence 
confided. 

The cavalryman has always been primarily interested in 
mobility, because it is the reason for his being. From early 
times there has been need for specialized troops. In the 
main, and certainly in our time, infantry has been the 
type which, though comparatively slow, has great ob- 
stacle-crossing ability and endurance for the severest com- 
bat. Cavalry has been the type of relatively high mobility, 
especially as to speed. Because mobility is ability to move, 
the cavalryman should therefore be an expert in the funda- 
mental nature and purpose of movement. 

Movement is change of position. In itself, movement is 
not significant, but only a means to an end,—to gain a 
new position. But the attainment of the new position is 
also merely a means to an end,—to exercise the desired 
effect on the situation. 

This effect may be exercised by actual force or by threat. 
The weapon, whatever it may be, is the final arbiter of 
war, but its effect is adequate if the threat is taken as the 
deed. This is often the case, and for good reason, as a due 
regard for consequences frequently leads to a decision not 
to push matters to a conclusion. Fighting is not a result to 
be desired for its own sake, but, like maneuver, is merely 
a means to an end. No good commander, says a book de- 
signed to prepare officers for the British Staff College, will 
fight when he can as well accomplish his purpose by ma- 
neuver. Battles, says Winston Churchill, are won b 
slaughter and by maneuver; the better the leader, the less 
he demands in slaughter, the more he contributes in ma- 
neuver. 

It is because the effect of weapons depends so largely on 
their location that war is primarily a matter of relative 
position. There has sometimes been current an idea that 
cavalry offensive combat is simply the business of charg- 
ing home. While the vulnerability of horse and man has 
rendered such practice infrequent for at least three gene- 
rations, the theoretical zealot is not always stumped by 
facts, and the development of new means of action may 
again bring this idea to the fore. The cavalryman who 
understands the true nature of mobilty will not be led 
astray by such simplicity. He will remember that ideas 
are not necessarily correct because they are simple, and 
he will take note that such oversimplification is a human 
trait which is out of tune with realism as revealed in the 
light of a sense of proportion. 

"A position to be occupied, for however long a time or 
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for a fleeting moment, is an objective in space, a physical 
objective, the possession of which enables the commander 
to exercise a certain effect. In the mind of a good com- 
mander, as Spencer Wilkinson puts it, the movement of 
his force is regarded not as an even flow, but as a series 
of moves from one good position to another. All maneuver 
is therefore essentially movement by bounds. This fact, 
emphasized in our Manual for Commanders of Large 
Units, is equally i important for commanders of small ones. 
The artillery, with its problem of displacement from po- 
sition to position, knows this well. Cavalrymen, trained 
as they are to move by bounds during so many varied 
types of operations, should as readily understand move- 
ment as a series of changes of position from objective to 
objective. Whether an actual pause occurs at each ob- 
jective is immaterial to the basic conception. Sometimes 
the objective is a terrain feature where movement ceases 
for a time after occupation. But again the objective is the 
location of a moving enemy, wherever he is and wherever 
he may go, in which case the movement continues until 
the operation fails or is accomplished. 

The cavalryman’s speed emphasizes the necessity for 
rapid and accurate selection of objectives. Rapidity of de- 
cision, alone, is not sufficient. Rapidity and accuracy, to- 
gether, are the criteria, and while one sometimes takes 
priority over the other for the time being, they cannot 
properly be separated. If this were not so, there ‘could be 
no grounds for pride in the role of a cavalryman, for any 
fool can rapidly make a series of wrong decisions. 

Correct decision is necessary to avoid useless movement. 
If it is bad to move to the wrong place, it is worse to move 
aimlessly, without objective. War has been said to be 
mainly an affair not of fighting but of moving. True as 
this is, it is properly appreciated only if we understand 
the importance of knowing not only when to move but 
when not to do so. Useless cavalry, worn out by move- 
ment at the wrong time and in the wrong direction, has 
been a feature of many campaigns, and notably of 1914. 
If the Germans had had their cavalry in the nght amount 
at the right time in the nght place, the war of 1914 
would never have become a World War, for they would 
have won it a month after it started. 

To develop the faculty of joining rapid decision to ac- 
curacy, in the selection of objectives, requires a searching 
study of the strategy and tactics of position. Here lies the 
secret of mobility. Fortunately, the task is not so formi- 
dable as it sounds. The fundamentals, though not so well 
expressed above as might be desired, are simple enough in 
all conscience. If, to an understanding of these, there be 
united an accurate knowledge of the means employed in 
the operation under review, practice will quickly repay 
effort. No campaign is without lessons in this respect, the 
work is fascinating to a soldier, and even a little purpose- 
ful industry will enable the student to glean very quickly 
the profits ‘from a variety of examples. 

If, to find fundamentals, our cavalry makes studies of 
wars of old, as well as of current operations, it will be on 
right track. But if it mistakes the ephemeral for the es- 
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sential, it will pay a heavy price, and so will we all, when 
hostilities next come upon us. 

Common observation is that, as years go by from one 
war to the next, armies tend to become less practical and 
more visionary. The Germans recently conducted an ad- 
mirable test. They put into the maneuver field, together, 
World War junior officers, now of middle age, and 
youngsters of the new army who had had a fine peace- 
time training. The old fellows were comparatively cauti- 
ous, but they had a cool craftiness, a true eye for ground, 
a real appreciation of fire, and no hesitation about acting 
promptly at the proper time. The youngsters, on the other 
hand, were aggressive, careless, and unpractical. There 
we have the difference between what war demands and 
what peace permits. 

Despite the passage of time, we can still find plenty of 
good stuff in the Civil War, but “Civil War Stuff,” in 
the form of failure to appreciate modern realities of fire, 
is an invitation to disaster. 

The sound cavalryman does not forget that victory 
under the new conditions will call for the exercise of that 
sense of proportion which should be his predominant 
mental characteristic. New worlds do not appear from 
nowhere, but are built on the debris of old ones. The old 
means and the new may exist side by side. The horse may 
be useless in certain theaters, but it will be useful in others 
and indispensable in some. The difficulty, in a new world, 
is to know what to retain from the old and what to dis- 
card. 

The cavalry was named after the horse not because its 
mission is to ride horses, but because the horse was the 
means of attaining the relatively high mobility necessary 
to the rdle of the arm. Even the complete disappearance of 
the horse would not sound the knell of the cavalry. The 
old mission remains to be accomplished with the new 
means. The new means will not change the fundamentals 
of cavalry employment; they will merely introduce new 
ways of doing old things. Our army well understands this, 
and our policy is that every arm utilize such of the new 
means as are adaptable to its historic missions. But the 
real question is whether we understand how to distinguish 
the passing phase from the essentials. 

The new cavalry, like the old, will be employed to find 
the enemy and to fend him off, for example by covering 
an advance, a retrograde movement, or a flank. It will fix 
the enemy in place as heretofore, sometimes by attacking 
to hold ground for the time being, sometimes by delay 
against his front, again by harrying his rear and flank, on 
occasion by going after his supplies. When the time 
comes, the cavalry will fight by striking hard, especially 
against the flank and rear. When desirable, and the give 
and take between fire and protection permits, the cavalry 
will penetrate the hostile front. Cavalry will follow up by 
direct and encircling pursuit, and will help to finish off 
the enemy by such operations as blocking his retreat, 
cutting off his supply, or delaying or destroying his re- 
serves. 

The least desirable cavalry missions will be those re- 
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stricting mobility, such as holding a locality for any 
length of time, or operating on rough ground or in defiles. 
The most desirable missions will be those involving large 
areas and free maneuver. Even on the defensive the cavalry 
will strive to act offensively, but when necessary it will 
send back its mounts, be they iron horses or flesh-and- 
blood, and burrow into the ground to fight. 

As formerly, cavalry troops will be hard to find and 
hard to track when found. Using their mobility during 
low visibility, they can bound far and fast from cover to 
cover. As always, cavalry will be difficult to fix. Its speed 
enables it to refuse battle and move rapidly away. On 
occasion it will even toll the enemy after it, accomplish- 
ing by running what it cannot do by fighting. In this re- 
spect, as in others, cavalry forces much resemble fleets. 
As with fleets, the defender sometimes has the initiative. 
By reason of his mobility, he can break away quickly and 
escape. Against forces of low mobility, cavalry can ad- 
vance, develop, and launch its blow, all in one continuous 
and progressive movement. But against a defender of 
equal or greater mobility, the attacking cavalry must often 
develop, while keeping careful track of all the defender’s 
moves, then if practicable stop the holes through which 
the defender can bolt to escape, and only then strike hard 
and fast. The form of attack, even while in motion, must 
be so flexible as to permit change to conform to the 
enemy’s rapid movement. Otherwise, the blow may be 
launched in the air. 

These are old things, historic cavalry operations. They 
will continue unchanged in essentials. As to details, 
changes will be many and varied. To gain a fundamental 
perspective, the cavalryman may well add to his study of 
land warfare an investigation of naval and air operations. 

For the starkest realism of high speed, tremendous hit- 
ting power, and the value of relative position in a science 
and art already well developed, perhaps no allied study 
can be of more value to the mobile soldier than that of 
naval battle. Here is a startling similarity to mechanized 
forces on land. Owing to the difficulty of replacing lost 
matériel, there is, for instance, special emphasis on the 
factor of consequences. Our maneuvers have already indi- 

cated its importance for mechanized cavalry. It is an old 
cavalry problem, of course, in connection with wastage in 
horse-flesh, yet it may be expected to present new and 
troublous features in the future. 

Similar lessons can be learned from air operations. We 
already send cavalry officers to Air Corps schools. We 


would be well advised to send a few young ones to take 
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the junior course at the Naval War College. 

The cavalryman whose grasp is on the fundamentals 
will welcome the new era because its trend is against mo- 
bility’s greatest foe,—stabilization. To stabilize against 
the new agencies is more difficult because more time and 
means are required to do so effectively. Keen soldiers wel- 
come the new trend, and so should civilians. Wars may be 
shortened if the old-time strategy and tactics of maneuver 
reappear in a new and quickened form. Since the pendu- 
lum must swing or stop, it is too much to hope that the 
trend will go unchecked, but the informed soldier ought 
surely to work with it and not against it. When mobility 
can be highly developed, stratagem, ruse, and all the wiles 
of war come into their own. Operations of this sort exalt 
the professional soldier who is worthy of his salt. Study 
and training, rather than mere numbers, wealth, and_ 
matériel resources, become the mainspring of success. 

The role of highly-mobile forces puts a premium on the 
power of rapid and accurate decision. The typical missions 
involve such quick and radical changes in objectives as to 
demand the utmost in initiative and schooled intelligence. 
The commander’s action must be predicated on a sure 
grasp of fundamentals, and on a developed faculty, so 
studiously cultivated ‘as to be almost instinctive, for form- 
ulating the best methods of action to meet the demands of 
the situation. 

The dream of the cavalryman is therefore the true goal 
of the professional soldier, and is in the interests of man- 
kind. The cavalryman who bemoans the restriction ot 
passing of old agencies is a cavalryman only in name. He 
is a specialist in ephemeral things, and not in funda- 
mentals. Such over-specialization carries with it the germs 
of its own decay and death. Man survives the changes of 
geologic time because he is an adaptable being, with a 
brain apt to learn new things and to profit from old 
knowledge, and with a hand—not a paw or hoof or claw 
—adapted to the use of a variety of tools and weapons. 
There is in man, physically and mentally, a primal drive 
to evolve along flexible lines, and if this were not so he 
would have perished. The human being, in the true sense, 
cultivates and maintains his sense of proportion. He re- 
gards the various means of action as passing phases, and 
he reaches out continuously for new ways of doing old 
things. The true cavalryman looks on the horse, the ma- 
chine, or any other instrumentality, as passing phases in 
the long history of a basic function whose fundamentals 
do not change. He remains, what he should be, an expert 
in the fundamentals of mobility. 


Napo.eon’s IX Maxim OF War 


The strength of an army, like the power in mechanics, 1s estimated by 
multiplying the mass by the rapidity; a rapid march augments the morale 
of an army, and increases its means of victory. Press on! 











UPON BEING DEMOBILIZED from the field artil- 
lery in January, 1919, I went to bed for three weeks to re- 
cover from flu, grieve for my lost command, gather the 
scattered fragments of my reason, and while plucking the 
coverlet, occasionally humming little Hossanahs because 
I had escaped from a spectacular regiment commanded 
by a kindly, genial but spectacular colonel who had a 
singularly nebulous idea of what it was all about when he 
entered the service and, insofar as I could judge, returned 
to civil life in much the same interesting condition. 

Although the colonel and I are good friends now, 
was the proprietor of a grouch against him then and 4 
this childish reason: 

When our regiment was organized we were issued 
guidons. After six months in training camp they whipped 
to shreds, so we drew new ones. However, about that time 
a benevolent and wealthy lady had had made and pte- 
sented to us heavy silken guidons, with the insignia 
heavily embroidered in gold. This lovely thing I tucked 
away in my little trunk, and our service guidon continued 
to flutter outside my tent until we entrained for Camp 
Mills, when it was reverently folded, never more to be 
used. Some intellectual giant in Washington would be 
doggoned if we were going to tip off our identity to the 
extraordinarily efficient German intelligence section! 

When the regiment was about to be demobilized I re- 
ceived an order from regimental headquarters to turn in 
my guidon to the supply officer. Obediently I turned in 
the one Uncle Sam had given me. Back came a peremp- 
tory order to turn in the silken hand-embroidered guidon 
the kind lady had given me. Whereat I screamed aloud, 
denying that Uncle Sam, as represented by our supply of- 
ficer, had any legal right to lay his impious hand on my 
lovely dress parade guidon! I got nowhere quickly. The 
colonel took it and I think he nel it yet, whereas, I wanted 
it to hang on the wall of my studio while the grim pro- 
cessional of the years edges me gently toward the Presidio 
National Cemetery. 

I was so incensed I made up my mind that my first job, 
after return to civil life and my profession as a writer, 
would be to write a military novel dealing with the field 
artillery and a very nasty colonel. This novel I planned to 
dedicate to our old man. Later I concluded that, with all 
his military faults, he was a decent creature at heart and 
didn’t rate such an attack. So I decided, instead, to work 
off my grouch by writing a book to be entitled WILD 
ASSES I MET IN THE WORLD WAR. In that book 


I merely would take a few incidental pokes at our old 


man in return for some he gave me in the service and 
which I didn’t think I deserved. 

Fortunately for both of us, while still I seethed with 
this unholy ambition, an editor signed me up for two serial 
novels and twenty short stories and by the time I had 
gotten that load off my chest my grouch was gone and 
the war was just a haze of lovely old memories. Whereas, 
in the beginning, I had indictment upon indictment piled 
up against our old man, in the long run | remembered 
only that he had pinched my guidon before I had sense 
enough to pinch it myself, that he would insist on riding 
a big black single-footing horse that could cover seven 
miles an hour without half trying, and that I was expected 
to follow with my guns and caissons at a trot in order to 
keep up with him. Inasmuch as the trot is forbidden for 
field artillery save in an emergency in battle, I insisted on 
the walk and presently the old man would look back and 
find me trailing him half a mile in the rear; whereupon 
he would gallop back and ask me what the devil I meant 
by such lallygagging and I'd sulk and refuse to tell him, 
because I thought he ought to know! 

Looking backward twenty years I realize now that of 
all the wild asses I met in the service during the Great 
War (and a number were regulars) he was the least con- 
spicuous, the gentlest and the kindest. I can say of him 
now, as one can say of every genial, kindly civilian who 
never discovered that soldiering isn’t waving flags and 
marching troops and rattle and bang and glory, that he 
meant well and that, indeed, in his odd way, he did a 
swell job, largely because he had the audacity of a lion 
tamer and the innocence of a child. I will go further and 
admit that, from the moment I became exposed to his 
wild assery, I became a wild ass myself! 

Recently, for his sins, my old friend, Major Charles S. 
(Pete) Kilburn, was made editor of The Cavatry Jour- 
NAL. He knows less about editing than I did about field 
artillery after I had passed a successful examination in it 
and was certified as ready to shoot at live birds instead of 
clay targets. However, Pete is possessed of a low cunning 
which will pass for editorial sagacity, so he wrote me a 
letter that brimmed with tears and begged me to write 
him a piece. I told him Lieutenant-Colonel Harding, who 
edits the Infantry Journal, discovering I had been a private 
in the 14th Infantry during the Days Of The Empire, 
had drafted me for his publication and that the only thing 
I had for the mounted service really pertained to the noble 
artillery arm. However, since the cavalry employs pack- 
mules, Pete had no objection to making a hybrid of the 
CavaLry JouRNAL so I am writing this story for him, 
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with a frm intention to hew to the line and let the chips 
fall where they will—which will be on the service in gen- 
eral. Unfortunately for me, there were so many wild asses 
in the service in 1917-18 that I have an embarrassment of 
material and must, perforce, do the job as a serial. And 
this additional labor, combined with scab wages— 

However, why kick? It will get me nowhere with this 
desperate man. So to the job. 

The night we declared war on Germany I was down in 
the wire room of the New York office of the United Press, 
reading the president's speech as it came over the wire. | 
went back to my hotel quite excited and a little surprised 
at myself, too, because, while I had felt that way back in 
1898, I had always believed subsequently, that nine 
months as a buck private with the Fourteenth Infantry in 
the swamps and jungles of Luzon had effected a perma- 
nent cure. 

In the morning I went to a recruiting officer at Forty- 
Second and Broadway, the noisiest spot in the whole civil- 
ized world, and was amazed to discover that the army was 
still willing to accept me as a buck private and that my 
hearing, which had been somewhat damaged by artillery 
fire at close quarters, was still adequate. When the recruit- 
ing officer said: “Well, hold up your hand,” I replied: 
“Hold up your grandmother. I was a buck in ’98 and ’99 
and I merely wanted to find out if I’d deteriorated during 
the past twenty years. In this war, mister, I’m going to be 
an officer. I’m going to eat heavy and sleep dry; I’m going 
to sit behind a field desk and say NO.” 

That exact moment was when dat ol’ debil grabbed me. 
My ego, messieurs. But for my ego I would have enlisted 
as a buck in the infantry and my troubles would have 
been over. I lived to regret that mad moment. 

From the recruiting office I went to an army and navy 
goods store and purchased Infantry Drill Regulations, 
Manual Of Interior Guard Duty, Field Sketching, Regu- 
lations Of The United States Army and a few other liter- 


“whereupon we just grabbed the 
lame, the sick, the halt, and the 
blind off the street.” 
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ary odds and ends. The storekeeper said I should have a 


sword. So I should. I remembered my old company com- 
manders always had carried swords in the field. I was in- 
formed that the old straight sword was no more and that 
all branches of the service wore a saber of a common de- 
sign. Realizing that there was bound to be a very sudden 
big demand for sabers and that there were very few in 
stock, I decided to be forehanded, so | purchased one and 
a belt to hang it on. The ened thing is still on my 
hands and if any young gentleman about to graduate 
from West Point wants a nice bright saber that has never 
been worn, and will communicate with me, | shall be de- 
lighted to send him my saber, express charges prepaid. I 
seem to have lost the old web belt with the pistol car- 
tridge pockets, but why mention that? The Sam Browne 
belt replaced it. 

Well, I came back to my hotel with my loot and my 
wife saw it and went into her room and wept. And sud- 
denly I felt like weeping myself; I remembered I was in a 
spot. A month previous I had contracted to do a 100,000 
word serial novel for a magazine and had accepted a sub- 
stantial first payment as earnest money, so I was in honor 
bound to deliver. Particularly since I had spent the money. 
And I couldn’t join the army until I had written that ac- 
cursed novel! Well, the way to do a thing is to do it, so 
we packed up and returned to our home in California and 
I sat down to write my novel. After writing about twenty 
thousand words I decided it would be well for me to 
motor up into the country where the scene of my novel 
was laid, in order to glean local color, so | invited an old 
newspaperman friend of mine to accompany me, and we 
started in my car. 

Our first stop was for luncheon at the State Capitol, 
Sacramento, and in a hotel dining room I met my fate in 
the person of the wretch who was, subsequently, to pinch 
my guidon. He was dining with General Hunter S. Lig- 
gett and a Major Kenyon Joyce, who now, so the Cav- 
ALRY JOURNAL informs me, commands the 1st Cavalry 
Brigade at Fort Clark, Texas. Inasmuch as my newspaper 
friend knew everybody in the state, I was introduced and 
discovered that my future Nemesis, who had never even 
soldiered in a university cadet corps, was about to organ- 
ize a brand new National Guard light field artillery regi- 
ment and this with the blessing of General Liggett and 
the aid and comfort of the latter’s chief of staff, Kenyon 
Joyce. Only that morning they had completed making 
the arrangements with the Adjutant General of the State 
of California! 

Now, I had been a buck in the 14th Infantry and had 
had contempt for militia regiments ground into the mar- 
row of my bones by that prideful old outfit. Also, I had 
a swift vision of Teddy Roosevelt and his mob of Rough 
Riders walking blindly into it at Las Guasimas, and I was 
far from enthusiastic when my future colonel turned loose 
his considerable personal charm on me and said: “Some- 
body told me you were going into the service, Mr. Kyne. 
I'd like very much to have you with us.” 

I declined, informing him that I had already been se- 
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lected for the second reserve officers’ training camp at the 
Presidio of San Francisco; that I'd been an infantryman 
once and would be such again. I was then informed that 
my widely advertised name would be a distinct asset on a 
recruiting job and would I, while waiting for the training 
school to open, jump out into the bushes and recruit for 
him? (Because I write for a living, people always think 
I must be able to talk well, that I’m a natural spell-bind- 
er.) I started to refuse. In the nick of time I remembered 
I had a novel to write. But dear, human old General Lig- 
gett bent upon me a mildly expectant eye—so I said yes, 
and we sealed the bargain in a dry Martini. 

Two weeks later I started out rookie trapping in North- 
ern California, which is a land of magnificent distances. | 
took train for Redding and there I was met by another 
soon-to-be military sucker and a local lawyer who knew 
the country rather well. For some reason not as yet ap- 
parent to me it didn’t seem at all strange for three civilians 
to fare forth to recruit a battery of field artillery. We had 
sense enough, however, to make a battle plan, and divide 
the work. The attorney was a silver-tongued individual 
and he was to sound off first, telling the audiences all 
about our country’s history, bloody foot-prints in the 
snow at Valley Forge, etcetera, etcetera. His job was to 
start their pulses pulsing; when he quit the other fellow 
was to tell them what a horrible animal among nations 
Germany was, discuss the sinking of the Lusitania and do 
his best to stir up some hate. Then I was to come on and 
give them pure, holy patriotism and duty and self-sacri- 
fice and, if possible, extract a few tears. As a writer I had 
the reputation then of being the champion tear-jerker of 
this country when I really laid myself out to do a damp 
job, so I figured I could do it verbally. I did—and this is 
how I did it: 

My dear friends, soon from this peaceful little town nest- 
ling in this lovely valley, your sons, brothers and sweethearts 
will fare forth, answering the call of country. Some of them 
are not coming back, but to those of you whom the grim 
God of War will reach out and touch, I have this to say. Do 
not wear a black brassard on your arms, emblematic of your 
grief, but rather wear a white brassard, emblematic of the 
purity of their sacrifice!” 


As Tommy Atkins says: “What bally rot!” 

Now, we always managed to dig up some old Civil 
War veteran for chairman of the meeting, and when | 
spoke them words his old billygoat beard would begin to 
wag up and down and presently he’d reach for his bandana 
handkerchief and blow a resounding snort. Whereupon 
the sobs started. It is remarkable how one can employ the 
most damnable hokum to mould mass opinion. I’d wait 
until the wave of emotion had subsided and then I’d ask 
young men to come up and give me their names and in 
due course we'd be around to give them a physical ex- 
amination and swear them in. In the mountain districts no 
young men showed the slightest enthusiasm; not one ever 
came forward, but that did not discourage us because we 
knew no mountaineer would ever do anything that might 
convict him of being swanky and pushy and making a 
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big bold I Am of himself. They came around to meet us 


casually at the local saloon afterward and give us their 
promise. 

Believe it or not, but in five days and eight speeches, 
through five counties, one hundred and twenty-five young 
Americans gave us their words of honor that at ten 
o'clock on a certain Saturday morning they would meet 
us at the courthouse in Susanville, in Lassen County. We 
hauled them out of garages and off haystacks. We prac- 
tically wrecked a copper mining company by stealing 
most of their technical staff; we disrupted the field force 
of the local division of the telephone company and old 
faces were missing from the calf-branding that summer. 
Finally we had everything we wanted but a good cook, 
so I telephoned the president of a huge lumber compan 
and asked him for permission to come to his sawmill and 
preach the gospel to one of his good camp cooks. He flew 
into a rage and profanely forbade me to set foot on his 
company's property. I said I only wanted a cook and 
would be content with his Number Two cook, but he 
yelled at me and cussed me out and finally hung up. So 
we motored up to his saw-mill, waited until his men were 
in the mess hall for luncheon and stole a platoon of them, 
including his two best cooks. They followed us like 
children followed the Pied Piper Of Hamelin Town. 

When I telegraphed the future colonel that we had 
enough for a mess, he telephoned the adjutant general of 
the state, and the adjutant general telegraphed me to 
stand by and he would have an Inspector-General and an 
assistant officer at the Susanville Court House on the fol- 
lowing Saturday to gather in the sheaves. 

The entire lot of patriots met us there. Not a man 
failed us, although most of them had traveled far to get 
there. The local doctors examined them and we didn’t 
have a reject in the lot. Meanwhile my recruiting asso- 
ciates had departed leaving the burden of the remainder 
of the job to me, so I made out service records until I 
had writer’s cramp and presently we had them all en- 
listed, and they were Battery F, 2d Field Artillery, Cali- 
fornia National Guard. 

The Inspector-General then said he would formally 
muster in the outfit, so I got the men outside and formed 
up, open ranks and told them to yell when their names 
were called and step one pace to the front. After the 
Inspector-General found he had a man for every service 
tecord he produced a large questionnaire and started ask- 
ing me for answers to matters of which I knew abso- 
lutely nothing. However, I figured answers in the af- 
firmative would be acceptable and, apparently, they were. 
Finally he said: “Has the battery an armory?” He knew 
very well it didn’t because it had only been born five 
minutes before, yet he asked this question very solemnly. 
I said: “Is an armory necessary?” He said it was, so I 
pointed to a long low brick garage two blocks distant and 
said: ““There’s our armory,” and he wrote “Yes” and 
folded up his papers and asked me when the next train 


left. (This fellow, by the way, was my first wild jackass! ) 
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I was horrified. I said: “Don’t tell me you're leaving 
me, colonel.” 

He said yes, he had a lot of work to do and must be 
pushing on. Then he shook hands with me and added: 
“Well, there’s your battery, captain. Take charge of it.” 

“I’m not a captain,” I protested. “I’m just a civilian. 
I have no authority over these men and I refuse to become 
responsible for them. All I have done is honey them 
into the National Guard. Now I’ve finished my job 
and I’M going home. I have a novel to write! 

He said he’d never heard of such a crazy thing and 
while he was ranting a boy arrived with a telegram for 
me from my future colonel. It informed me that the 
adjutant-general had commissioned me a captain in the 
2d Field Artillery, California National Guard, and to 
wire my acceptance and then return to San Francisco to 
take the oath of office. 

As nearly as I could make out that telegram was an 
order. We only had a piece of a regiment as yet, the 
colonel was not yet a colonel and I had told him plainly 
that while I'd give give him a leg up in organizing his 
regiment I’d have nothing further to do with him because 
I was going into a training camp and become an officer 
of infantry. Nevertheless, here he was, blandly telling 
me where to head in! I learned afterward that he, the 
adjutant general of the state, General Liggett and Kenyon 
Joyce had gone into a huddle to select our officers and 
that the old man had recommended me for a first lieu- 
tenancy. It seems he had old friends for the captaincies, 
and anyhow he didn’t know me socially. But nght then 
and there General Liggett demonstrated (at least to me) 
that John J. Pershing knew his onions when he selected 
that old warrior (peace to his ashes) to command the 
largest field army in the history of our country. Papa 
Liggett turned down a military thumb at this ungenerous 
suggestion, remarking that insofar as he could see I was 
the only old soldier they had as yet managed to corner, 
that I was far from being cornered and, in his opinion, I 
could only be cornered by a captaincy, which, as a veteran 
of several stormy passages in the regular army, I certainly 
rated. Kenyon Joyce seconded the motion and the 
adjutant general, who had been a buck in the Days Of 
The Empire, said: “Yes. Certainly.” 

However, to get back to me, knocked to a parade rest 
on the steps of the Lassen County Courthouse by that 
arbitrary telegram: I sat down on the steps and did some 
thinking. In 1914 I had wrecked my left knee and now, 
three years later, | was always well aware of it after eight- 
een holes of golf. So I began to be smitten with grave 
doubts about another hitch in the infantry. Would it 
not be better to spring, full-armed, like Minerva, into 
the field artillery and have a horse to ride, than put in 
three months in a training camp and then, possibly, 
emerge a wretched shave-tail? 

“The casualties in the field artillery are not nearly so 
heavy as in the infantry,” the colonel reminded me. 

“Tl be a red leg,” I decided: Under the law I could 


not be commissioned without first enlisting as a private 
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in the National Guard, which I did in jig time. Then I 


walked over to the telegraph station and wired the 
Adjutant-General my acceptance of the commission, bade 
the Inspector-General and his aide good-bye and went 
back to the courthouse where Battery F, perched on the 
steps, patiently awaited some news of its fate. 

“You men wait here until I solve the problem of 
board and lodging for you,” | announced. “T’ll be back 
as soon as I’ve attended to that little detail.” 

The board was easy. 1 merely called on a Greek who 
operated the only sizeable restaurant in the town and 
arranged with him to feed Battery F three meals per diem 
for an indefinite number of diems at two-bits a throw, 
assuring him that presently I’d be back in Susanville and 
pay him. That Greek never doubted me. 

I then visited lodging houses and engaged rooms, and 
when I ran out of lodging houses I billeted my troops on 
the civilian population in defiance of the Constitution. 
Then I went back to Battery F and asked if there was an 
old soldier in the lot. One stepped forth and said he had 
been a private in the 3oth Infantry once, so I made him 
first sergeant, told Battery F to obey him implicitly or 
I'd send them all to a Federal penitentiary, handed him 
my list of billets and told him to do the needful. After 
which I got in my car and fled for home. One thing I'd 
learned as a private in the regular army and that 1s: 
When you want something done, tell the first sergeant 
to do it. 

Back in San Francisco I discovered our promoter had 
opened a recruiting office and induced seven other go- 
getters to fare forth and recruit for him. During the next 
week they all got their quotas filled. Meanwhile my 
tailor was building me two uniforms. Also I had taken 
the oath. When I asked the old man who was paying 
for all this, he replied that the citizens of San Francisco 
were—that He had shaken the bankers and merchants 
down for twenty-five thousand dollars to carry the over- 
head. 

Finally my uniforms were delivered; likewise a pair of 
boots that irked me and continued to irk me until I got 
tight one night in France, gave them to a private of the 
Chasseurs d’Alpine and hopped home a mile in my stock- 
ing feet over a gravelly road. Also I tacked three ribbons 
on my breast—mementos of my first experience as a 
soldier. Meanwhile somebody had grabbed a few thou- 
sand dollars in cash, gone back to Susanville, rounded 
up Battery F, received an excellent report of them from 
the citizenry, paid the Greek, bought them all railroad 
tickets and berths and brought them down to San Fran- 
cisco, where they were billeted in various lodging houses 
at four-bits a day. We couldn’t connect with another 
trusting Greek restauranteur, so I think Battery F paid for 
its own rations for the ensuing week. 

I now discovered that I was no longer a free man. The 
day after my return the colonel (he was only a lieutenant- 
colonel then) hit me below the belt. He took Battery 
F away from me and gave me Battery A composed of 


fly city Irish. Whereat I screamed in agony, protesting I 
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had found Batttery F and we were getting along so nicely 
together and the men I had recruited all knew horses and 
could ride anything that wore hair or fur. But he pointed 
out that I, being of Irish lineage and the only officer in 
the regiment except himself with a drop of Irish blood 
in him, was the ideal man to command the city Irish. Of 
course I knew that wasn’t the real reason. A chap who 
stood higher socially with him than I did wanted Battery 
F, so he got it without having had to move out of our 
city recruiting office, where (in justice to him) he had 
worked ably to recruit the city Irish! The trouble was, 
he didn’t admire the Irish, which is just as well, because 
if he had taken them he might have been assassinated. 
Also he knew they weren’t horse-wise. So I had to take 
them and (as I suspected) they didn’t know which end 
of the horse the bridle went on. And they were fly and 
flip and full of hell . . . in the end I made a battery out 
of them and, learned to love them and considered them 
the only really disciplined battery in the regiment. They 
were a lot of wild young Micks, merry and witty, 
fast on their mental feet, a little fearful of me, but not 
enough to restrain them from borrowing a few bucks until 
payday, loathing the lieutenants and adoring the first 
sergeant, a hard man with a cold mean eye and a sardonic 
humor, who had learned his soldiering undiluted in the 
cavalry. 

In my own affairs as an independent contractor, I am as 
ineficient as a broken-down lawn mower, but when I 
draw wages I try to earn them. As a war soldier I was 
nothing to brag about, but I commanded the happiest 
family that ever inhabited khaki. We had discipline 
and justice and washed our own dirty linen in the bat- 
tery street and were clannish and kept away from all the 
others because we thought we were too damned good to 
associate with them. I like snobbish soldiers. I would not 
care to command any other kind. And the Irish make 
grand snobs. I, whose Hibernian ancestors had but one 
grand outdoor sport, to wit: chasing the hated Red Coats 
over the Connemara hills—or being chased by the Red 
Coats—knew how to promote that snobbery, that in- 
stinct for self-dramatization which often results in Medals 
Of Honor. I shall never admit, however, that I encouraged 
foul language in the hearing of our horrified chaplain, 
who was an Anglican Irishman! 

Looking back on my Terrible Turks I think sometimes 
that I was worthy of them. 

However, I wander along in line of file closers. When 
I digressed to run up this alley of reminiscence, we were 
still the 2d Field Artillery, California National Guard, 
living at home or housed in cheap lodging houses «ll 
over San Francisco. But we had the men’s names and 
addresses. Suddenly, on the afternoon of August 4, 
1917, we discovered that, for some obscure reason, we 
had to be inducted into the Federal Service that night or 
be counted out of the Big Parade. And we were still 
busy enlisting. So a hurried count of noses was made 
and we discovered we were quite a few men shy of out 
legal complement; whereupon we just grabbed the 
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lame, the sick, the halt and the blind off the street; a 
doctor friend of the colonel’s certified them sound in 
wind and limb and they were sworn into the National 
Guard. God being good and the devil not half bad, we 
mustered with some men to spare and were formally 
inducted into the Federal Service. It was a close squeak, 
but the old man was equal to it. “We merely use these 
physical misfits to get into the Federal Service,” he ex- 
plained. “After we're in, we'll weed them out and get 
better men.” 

I know not what the other batteries got, but when | 
got around to counting noses I didn’t need any doctor 
to tell me that my battery had two birds who had never 
visited a prophylactic station, one so myopic his eyelashes 
tangled across the bridge of his nose, one with a badly 
bent lamp that made me suspect trachoma, one psycho- 
pathic superior, one very definite congenital mental de- 
fective and one who claimed to be thirty-eight but looked 
sixty-five and was practically stone deaf. Wondering if 
he was a lip reader, I called the poor wretch into my 
orderly tent and whispered inaudibly: ‘Private Whiffle- 
tree, I can stand for your army birthday because I have 
one of my own, but you're older than Kansas City and so 
deaf you can’t hear an order—so I’m going to send you 
back to ma and the kids.” Instantly the poor devil’s lips 
trembled, his eyes moistened and he replied: “‘Yes, sir, I 
know, but I’m probably the finest carpenter and cabinet 
maker you ever met and I'll make you a swell mechanic. 
They tell me the battery rates four mechanics.” He 
sighed like an old air compressor and added: “Cripes, 
skipper, I’m tired of home and tabby on the mat. Damn 
my Irish soul I want a change. And do I have to listen 
to the god-damned Germans or shoot ’em in the belly?” 

My heart ached for him and, since I am, like so many 
Irish, a natural corruptionist once I get into power, I told 
him to dry his tears, that I'd keep him and that I'd like 
to see the photograph of the army doctor that could take 
him away from me. AND I made him chief mechanic on 
the spot. “By God, skipper,” he choked, “you're a white 
man. Shake!” So we shook (why shouldn’t we) and he 
reached over on the packing case I was using for a desk, 
picked up a piece of paper and a pencil and wrote out a 
list of tools he'd need in his army job. “Gimme twenty 
bucks,” he ordered, “‘an’ your car an’ a soldier to drive it 
an’ I'll run up to San Francisco and buy them.” So I 
gave him twenty bucks and lunch money, looked over 
my list of motor mechanics and selected one Marchand 
for my permanent chauffeur. And lo, I discovered another 
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physical misfit, for Marchand metely had a couple of 


fangs camouflaged as teeth. I discovered him because, 
knowing he was in Dutch physically, he tried to talk to 
me with his lips shut and turned white when I ordered 
him to open his mouth and show his tushes. So I put his 
name on my index expurgatorius, but in the meanwhile 
I loaned him and my car to old Whiffletree. 

The following day our regular army brigade com- 
mander came up from Camp Kearny (then building, 
but the artillery cantonments not yet ready to receive us) 
and after inspecting us, the colonel borrowed my car and 
Marchand and bore the brigadier away on some expedi- 
tion not remotely military. Marchand didn’t report back 
for two days and when he did he had spare tires under 
his eyes, and I was annoyed because, in the interim, I 
had had need of my car. I said to Marchand: ‘‘Where 
the devil have you been with the colonel and the general?” 
Wherteat, he looked me in the eye and said: ‘“That, sir, is 
none of the captain’s business. A good chauffeur never 
talks about where his passengers go or what they do. The 
colonel has been very good to me, sir.” 

Swiftly I bethought me of the old Persian proverb that 
a shut mouth catches no flies. It occurred to me that it 
might be prudent to keep Marchand and buy him some 
shop teeth for army use, since a feller never knows when 
he'll need a friend! I realized, of course, that no army 
dentist would work on Marchand because that would 
be love’s labor lost; so I sent him to my own dentist who 
made him upper and lower plates guaranteed to handle 
the army ration for a year or two. The dentist was patri- 
otic and only charged me fifty dollars. 

In this incident of the military misfits, we see again a 
striking example of the colonel’s amazing audacity—and 
innocence. He thought he was the boss. He thought 
that all he had to do, when he got around to it, was tell 
these poor wretches he had regretfully decided to run the 
show without them, give them an honorable discharge 
and a few kind words and send them home at his own 
expense. Yes, he would be kind about it. And thereby 
hangs a hilarious tale, a comedy of errors and terrors. But 
it must be reserved for the next bi-monthly issue of The 
Cavatry JourNaL. Ye editor has had no experience in 
terminating an installment of a serial story at a point 
where his subscribers yearn to satisfy their curiosity with 
the next installment, so I think I, as an old hand, had 
better do it for him. So right here the troop will hale, 
dismount, unsaddle, water and feed. 


(To be continued ) 


Napoteon’s LIX Maxim oF War 
There are five things the soldier should never be without—his musket, 
his ammunition, his knapsack, his provisions (for at least four days), and 
his entrenching-tool. The knapsack may be reduced to the smallest size 


possible, if it be thought proper, but the soldier should always have it with 


him. 
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BLUES 


54th Cavalry Brigade, Reinforced. 
(Brigadier General Newell C. Bolton, Com- 
manding) 
Brigade Headquarters Troop 
107th Cavalry, Ohio National Guard 
123d Cavalry, Kentucky National Guard 
Battalion, 68th Field Artillery (skeletonized) 
Flight, 12th Observation Squadron 








REDS 


7th Cavalry Brigade, Reinforced. 
(Colonel Bruce Palmer, Commanding) 


Brigade Headquarters Troop 

Ist Cavalry 

13th Cavalry (one Combat Car Squadron) 
Battalion, 68th Field Artillery (skeletonized) 
Flight, 12th Observation Squadron 











Up until the past summer the mechanized cavalry has 
operated tactically with horse cavalry only three times; 
once in the Spring of 1934 at Fort Riley, Kansas, where 
it participated in maneuvers with the 2d and 13th Regi- 
ments of Cavalry; once in the Fort Knox phase of the 
Second Army Maneuvers of 1936, when it was opposed 
by the 54th Cavalry Brigade; and later in the Michigan 
phase of the same maneuvers when the 106th Cavalry, 
Michigan National Guard, was attached to it. 

Therefore, it was particularly gratifying that an op- 
portunity presented itself for the Seventh Cavalry Bri- 
gade to engage in a tactical exercise with the 54th Cav- 
alry Brigade, Ohio and Kentucky National Guard, during 
the active duty of the latter at Fort Knox in July. The 
exercise proved to be of considerable advantage to all 
participants. And because of its possible interest through- 
out the service the Editor of The CavaLry JOURNAL has 
requested that the writer submit a description of it. 


The main purpose of the exercise was to permit horse 
and mechanized cavalry to operate against each other. 
The maximum benefits would accrue if the horse cavalry 
were to be given the opportunity of functioning with 
certain radios, scout cars, and machine guns which it is 
believed will soon be an authorized part of horse cavalry 
equipment. With this in view each regiment of the 54th 
Cavalry Brigade was provided with a platoon of six scout 
cars with radio communication. This permitted the bri- 
gade and regimental commanders to extend their recon- 
naissance well forward in order to acquire early informa- 
tion of the movements of the Mechanized Brigade. A 
flight of observation aviation was also put at the disposal 
of the 54th Cavalry Brigade. In order to facilitate com- 
munications General Bolton’s headquarters was equipped 
with three command cars by means of which there was 
established an air-ground net, a reconnaissance net, and a 
command net. To provide the horse cavalry with anti- 
tank weapons it was assumed that their .30 caliber 
machine guns would be .50 caliber in event they were 


used against the mechanized vehicles. Although this may 
seem to have provided an excess number of anti-tank 
weapons for the horse cavalry brigade it was considered 
sound from an instructional point of view for both types 
of cavalry. For the horsemen this large number of simu- 
lated anti-tank guns provided facilities for training an 
increased number of gun squads in the proper employ- 
ment of the weapons; for the mechanized cavalry con- 
siderable benefit resulted from the experience gained in 
avoiding or combating so large a number of hostile anti- 
tank guns advantageously located and quickly moved 
from one point to another. 

The exercise was framed so as to be as simple as pos- 
sible. Each opposing brigade was given the typical mis- 
sion, both for horse and mechanized cavalry, of seizing 
points of tactical importance to delay a hostile advance. 

With the SALT RIVER (see Road Map) forming 
the boundary between the two states at war: the Blues 
northeast and the Reds southwest: we find a Blue concen- 
tration in progress in the LAWRENCEBURG-SHEL- 
BY VILLE-FRANKFORT area, while the Reds, superior 
in mechanization, and about to invade Blue territory, 
are reported arriving in the OWENSBORO-HART- 
FORD-LIVERMORE area. 

The Seventh Cavalry Brigade (Mechanized) in bivou- 
ac near OWENSBORO, one hundred miles west of 
FORT KNOX, received the following message from 
the Red GHQ at two o'clock this morning: 


“Blue Forces have been observed moving towards the 
Border. Advance without delay, seize the crossings of 
SALT RIVER, and prevent any invasion of Red territory 
pending the arrival of the Red I Corps.” 

Nore: For purposes of the problem it was assumed 
that there is a bridge across SALT RIVER as indicated on 
the map. (See Operations Map.) 

In the meantime the Blue I Corps completed its mobili- 
zation and immediately commenced its movement to 
the southwest with the mission of invading Red territory 
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Combat Cars of Troop C, Ist Cavalry 


Commanded by Captain Hayden Sears fording Rolling Fork. This was one of two troops which provided the security de- 
tachments which covered the advance of the mechanized cavalry during the maneuvers. The depth of water was about two 
feet (just in front of leading vehicle). The combat cars passed through the water at 5 or 6 miles per hour. 


in the vicinity of FORT KNOX. The 54th Cavalry Bri- 
gade, reinforced, which had been covering the movement 
of the Blue I Corps halted last night along a general line 
five miles southwest of SHEPHERDSVILLE. Just be- 
fore daylight this morning the 54th Cavalry Brigade 
Commander received the following message from the 
Commanding General, Blue I Corps: 

“The Blue I Corps will commence the crossing of the 
SALT RIVER at noon today. You will seize and hold 
the line of OTTER CREEK and cover the advance of the 
Blue I Corps across SALT RIVER.” 

An estimate of the situation by the Brigade Command- 
er of the mechanized cavalry indicated that his mission 
divided itself into two phases: 

First: The immediate seizure of the SALT RIVER 
Bridge.. 

Second: Subsequently, the establishment of a bridge- 
head. For obvious reasons the exercise did not extend 
beyond the first phase. 

Colonel Palmer anticipated that the horse cavalry 
would attempt to prevent the mechanized cavalry from 
teaching the SALT RIVER Bridge by interposing hostile 
anti-tank guns in its path and subjecting it to artillery 
fire. It was expected that every effort would be made by 
all ranks of the 54th Cavalry Brigade to avoid exposing 
formed groups of horsemen to the fire of combat and 
armored cars. How successfully this was done is indicated 
by the fact that the exercise was under way for three 
hours before anyone in the command group of the Seventh 
Cavalry Brigade ever saw a horse cavalryman, although 
many hostile anti-tank guns were encountered. 

The exercise was started with the Red and Blue cavalry 
brigades some fifteen miles apart. Soon the opposing re- 
connaissance elements came together on intervening roads 
and sometimes at key points, such as the Grahampton and 


Garnettsville bridges over OTTER CREEK, and there- 


upon reported contact both by radio and motorcycle mes- 
senger. In the meantime Blue and Red airplanes overhead 
were reporting the location and movements of the ele- 
ments of the two opposing forces on the ground. So 
both commanders were informed early in the day of the 
movements of the hostile brigade confronting them. 

As the mechanized cavalry advanced generally north- 
ward five security detachments covered its front and 
flanks marching at distances which were calculated to 
prevent the Blues from reaching the mechanized column 
with anti-tank fire. Two combat car troops with machine 
guns in support were designated to provide this security. 
This method of providing security measures, although 
somewhat different from the customary advance guard, 
proved its worth in that it did prevent any considerable 
amount of hostile anti-tank fire from being placed on 
the marching column, not only from the front but also 
from the flanks. One of the two security troops was given 
the additional mission of seizing SNOW MOUNTAIN 
to deny its use to the enemy and secure it for artillery ob- 
servation, inasmuch as the early entrance into action of 
the mechanized artillery might be of considerable im- 
portance. 

In bivouac at SHEPHERDSVILLE the Commanding 
General of the 54th Cavalry Brigade gave orders for the 
Scout Car Platoons of the two regiments to reconnoiter 
the brigade front, that of the 107th Cavalry (Ohio Na- 
tional Guard) north of SNOW MOUNTAIN, and 
that of the 123d Cavalry (Kentucky National Guard) 
south of SNOW MOUNTAIN. At this point it may 
be well to reflect that this use of these scout cars im- 
mediately extended the horizon of the Brigade Com- 
mander and enabled him to gain a contact with the 
mechanized cavalry which he never lost. Had the Brigade 
Commander succumbed to a véry natural temptation to 
fritter away these highly specialized vehicles on command, 
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staff, and messenger missions no matter how urgent, 
such continuous contact with the mechanized brigade 
might not have been possible. 

A squadron of the 107th Cavalry was sent on a recon- 
naissance mission to operate in between the scout cats 
and support them, and upon arriving in the vicinity of 
OTTER CREEK to seize SNOW MOUNTAIN for 
artillery observation. 

Blue observation aviation took to the air shortly after 
daylight and located the advancing Reds. 

The 54th Cavalry Brigade, reinforced by a skeletonized 
battalion of artillery, and with one troop of the 107th 
Cavalry in the advance guard simulated marching west- 
ward across the SALT RIVER Bridge, leaving the trains 
and a brigade headquarters scout car at the river for de- 
fense of the crossing. Upon arriving in the vicinity of 
FORT KNOX the elements of the brigade took up a 
position of readiness under cover prepared to move 
promptly in any direction and lend mutual support to 
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each other in case of a mechanical attack. .50 caliber ma- 
chine guns were put in action and sighted for all around 
defense. 

In order to permit the opposing commanders to know 
what targets the elements of their commands were offer- 
ing the hostile artillery, a two-way radio net was estab- 
lished between the two command groups, over which this 
information was sent back and forth. This net was in 
addition to the command, reconnaissance, and air-ground 
nets operated by each brigade. It was designed to take 
the place of the customary umpire net, the use of which 
has not been entirely satisfactory in the field exercises 
involving mechanized cavalry in the last two or three 
years, due, perhaps, not so much to'any mechanical in- 
efficiency, as to the cumbersome and slow umpiring sys- 
tem employed on such occasions. In this particular FORT 
KNOX exercise the air-ground radio net, and motorcycle 
messengers were also used to transmit this information. 
As a result of this rather limited experience, it is thought 
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that this direct method of notifying the opposing com- 
manders whenever elements of their respective commands 
are under hostile artillery fire has considerable possibilities. 

As the two opposing forces drew near to each other, it 
became evident that the Blue horse brigade was being 
held under close control, to meet any eventuality. Based 
upon the reported movements of the mechanized brigade 
to the north, General Bolton quickly shifted the southern 
elements of his command to meet the hostile advance in 
force in the direction of the SALT RIVER Bridge. 

The Red mechanized brigade marched on the DAIRY 
FARM from which vicinity it could launch its attack. 
Just before arriving at this location the mechanized artil- 
lery battalion went into position just north of the DRY 
BRANCH ROAD teady to cover the advance of the 
force to the DAIRY FARM and support the Red attack. 
The Machine Gun Troop, 1st Cavalry, was thrown for- 
ward into position in the vicinity of the south end of the 
GODMAN FIELD. Under this protection the assem- 
bly at the DAIRY FARM was made without incident. 

At this juncture, the 54th Cavalry Brigade was disposed 
as indicated on the map. The reconnaissance agencies, 
scout cars and horse patrols, were out in front and on the 
flanks. The 1st Squadron, 107th Cavalry, was on SNOW 
MOUNTAIN. The 2d Squadron, 107th Cavalry, was 
in the wooded area around TIP TOP covering the ap- 
proach from the west on HIGHWAY 60. The 3d 
Squadron, 107th Cavalry, was disposed near the RED 
BARN. Initially the 1st Squadron, 123d Cavalry, had 
been covering the southern flank along WILSON ROAD 
south of SEVENTH AVENUE. However, as the 
mechanized brigade began to disclose the direction of its 
advance further to the north, this squadron was drawn in 
toward FOREST HILL. The 2d Squadron, 123d Cav- 
alry, was in a position of readiness near RJ WILSON 
ROAD-FIRST AVENUE, with patrols well to the west- 
ward. The 3d Squadron, 123d Cavalry, was disposed in 
the FOREST HILL area as brigade reserve. It is interest- 
ing to note that the Brigade Commander held the Ma- 
chine Gun Troops of both regiments in a central location 
from which they could be dispatched quickly to any 
threatened point. The Blue artillery was in position just 
north of FOREST HILL firing on hostile targets as they 
appeared. The Brigade C. P. was established on FOREST 
HILL. 

The aerial reconnaissance on both sides was excellent. 
Aerial adjustments of Red and Blue artillery fire, provided 
by planes of the 12th Observation Squadron stationed at 
Fort Knox, was also of a high order, indicating the value 
of constant practice and training with ground troops. 

At this point it may be timely to state that unfortunate- 
ly the limited amount of terrain available for this exercise, 
seriously restricted the maneuver of both forces. A glance 
at the map will indicate that the available maneuver area 
within the military reservation was shaped like a V with 
the SALT RIVER Bridge in the vertex. Also the use of 
the streets of the Post was necessarily denied all troops. 
These restrictions left two possible avenues of advance 
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Commanders Review Mounted Troopers 


Brigadier General Newell C. Bolton, left, 54th Cavalry Bri- 
gade Commander, and Major General William E. Cole, right, 
Corps Area Commander. 


on the SALT RIVER Bridge open to the mechanized 
cavalry; one—north of the Post, and the other south of it. 
Colonel Palmer chose the former. 

Upon arriving at DAIRY FARM he ordered an attack 
across ROOSEVELT RIDGE in a direction just south of 
RED BARN, with a three minute smoke screen along 
the southern edge of the woods one mile southwest of 
TIP TOP to blind the hostile anti-tank gunners reported 
in that area. 

As the attack went forward hostile anti-tank guns 
nearby and artillery in the vicinity of FOREST HILL 
opened up. Formed troo _ of the Blue 107th Cavalry in 
the area were quickly shifted to covered positions to avoid 
presenting themselves as targets for the fire of the mech- 
anized assault. As the mechanized attack passed them 
some Blue anti-tank weapons were packed up to follow 
through on the heels of the Red assault echelons. 

Once the ROOSEVELT RIDGE objective had been 
reached Colonel Palmer quickly consolidated the position 
by utilizing the machine guns which had now displaced 
forward, and ordered another advance in attack formation 
in the direction of F.P. No. 25. The north flank of the 
command was covered by a strong combat car detachment 
which proceeded east on BAKER ROAD toward WIL- 
SON ROAD. This advance was supported by the mech- 
anized artillery. 

As the leading waves of this advance approached F. P. 
No. 25, one dismounted troop of the 107th Cavalry was 
encountered, constituting the first and only occasion of 
the day in which mechanized cavalry actually overran a 
dismounted position. 
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Combat Cars of the 1st Cavalry 


Advancing across country to an assembly position from which attack was launched on 54th Cavalry Brigade. In the attack 
the combat cars will advance with all ports closed. 


After the various elements of the mechanized cavalry 
had been assembled in the vicinity of F.P. No. 25 for 
further effort, it was realized that time was getting short, 
so the “EXERCISE TERMINATED” signal was sent 
out over the air, a signal, by the way, which never fails to 
go through to all stations, no matter how difficult the 
transmission and reception may have been up to that 
very moment. 

As this signal went out over all nets, horsemen seemed 
to spring out of the woods and ravines on every side; in 
fact the landscape was covered with them. The Blues, 
pressed by the Red attack, had been concentrating their 
strength in that area, bringing in unengaged elements 
at a gallop from the southern part of the sector. 

What would have happened had the exercise con- 
tinued is open to conjecture. The mechanized cavalry, 
after two attacks within an hour and a half, resulting in 
a two or three mile advance, was still two or three miles 
distant from the SALT RIVER Bridge. The intervening 
terrain was rugged. All elements of both brigades, 
except the Squadron of the 107th Cavalry sent initially 
to SNOW MOUNTAIN, were assembled prepared for 
the final effort. All in all, it had been a field day for the 
cavalry, both horse and mechanized! 

Of possible interest to cavalrymen will be General Bol- 
ton’s instructions to the horse cavalry outlining certain 
principles to guide that brigade 1 in its operations against 
mechanized cavalry. Insofar as is known, this is the first 
time any such definite instructions based on a practical 
experience, have been printed prescribing the conduct of 
horse cavalrymen when opposed to mechanization. Ex- 
tracts of these instructions follow: 

“All units will be prepared to move promptly in any 
direction and lend mutual support to each other in case 
of hostile attack by mechanized cavalry. This will re- 
quire sighting of .50 caliber machine guns for all around 
defense. 

“Keep riflemen, gun crews, and led horses concealed 
in places inaccessible to combat vehicles. 

“Place .50 caliber machine guns in advantageous posi- 
tions and keep their led horses under nearest available 


cover. Support these machine guns with a few riflemen 
only, using additional nflemen when the mechanized 
enemy dismounts or otherwise furnishes a target for 
riflemen. 

“When practicable keep riflemen of squadrons assem- 
bled ready to move promptly to avoid hostile assault by 
combat vehicles. This movement can be accomplished 
best if covered routes have been previously reconnoitered. 

“Do not forget to use individual horsemen or patrols to 
obtain information of the approach of the enemy. These 
patrols should enable you to shift your .50 caliber ma- 
chine guns promptly, and afford you the opportunity to 
move riflemen if necessary. 

“If the mechanized enemy passes through you or 
around you with combat vehicles in large numbers, do 
not stay ‘put’ with .5o caliber machine guns that are still 
available for further action; instead, fall upon the hostile 
flank or rear without delay. 

“Hold riflemen under cover for appropriate targets; i.e., 
the enemy’s machine gun carriers, mortars, and artillery in 
position. 

“To meet a hostile mechanized attack in a certain 
threatened area, commanders may order an immediate 
shift of an unengaged unit. In event of such a quick 
shift, only very small detachments will be used as patrols 
to accompany these .50 caliber machine guns, because 
mounted riflemen in numbers cannot be used advantage- 
ously. A small detachment can move faster and be less 
conspicuous. 

“In case our .50 caliber machine guns are subjected to 
hostile smoke, the guns will be moved, if possible, to 
some position clear of smoke and suitable for fire on the 
attacking enemy.” 

General Bolton’s comments subsequent to the exercise 
are of interest in that they touch on factors so vital to all 
cavalrymen: The mobility of the horse, the efficacy of out 
.50 caliber machine gun as an anti-tank weapon, the need 
of satisfactory communications to “‘hold together” widely 
scattered cavalry elements, and the advantages to be de- 
rived from combined national guard and regular army 
training. His comments follows: 
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“The exercise proved of great value to the horse cav- 
alry in demonstrating that not only was the mobility of 
the horse equal, and even superior, to that of the mechan- 
ized vehicles across certain types of terrain, but also that 
there were many places such as wooded areas and ravines 
across which mechanized cavalry could not go, which 
horse cavalry negotiated with ease. 

“The .50 caliber machine gun as an anti-tank weapon 
was demonstrated to be of tremendous value if placed on 
favorable terrain. 

“Above all else, I believe the exercise proved how the 
component parts of the brigade, although scattered sev- 
eral miles apart, could be held together constantly with 
complete communication, because of the use of the scout 
cars, which were so kindly loaned to us by the Seventh 
Cavalry Brigade (Mechanized). 

“I am sure the 54th Cavalry Brigade learned from the 
exercise many lessons which could not have been taught 
in any armory not in any better way than by the actual 
experience. The exercise will go down in our history as 
the most valuable one we have ever had; for which we 
thank most sincerely General Van Voorhis and all of the 
oficers of his command.” 

The comments of Colonel C. L. Scott, who acted as 
advisor to General Bolton, direct our attention to the fact 
that the cavalry pack horse in this machine age, proved a 
dependable and rapid means for the transport of fire- 
power over all kinds of terrain. At the close of the exercise 
Colonel Scott stated: 

“Most effective use can be made of cover on terrain 
such as Fort Knox offers, to conceal and protect rifle ele- 
ments of cavalry units from mechanized attack, while 
anti-tank guns are being employed against armored ve- 
hicles. The horses and men of the rifle elements of the 
54th Cavalry Brigade were never located either by air or 
ground reconnaissance, because they were concealed in 
thickly wooded, deep ravines inaccessible to or extremely 
difficult for mechanized vehicles, and only came out of 
their positions to meet unarmed units in position. 

“The cavalry pack horse proved beyond doubt the most 
tapid and certain means for the movement of anti-tank 
weapons across country on broken terrain. 

“Up to distances of one and one-half to two miles the 
mounted messenger was the most rapid and certain means 
of communication.” 
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Colonel Bruce Palmer, who commanded the mechan- 
ized cavalry, has made the following statement about the 
exercise for the readers of the CAVALRY JOURNAL. 

‘This exercise merits careful consideration inasmuch as 
it represents a test of tactical methods covering the opera- 
tion of suitably armed and equipped horse cavalry against 
mechanization and vice versa. 

“With men, horses, armored cars, combat cars, person- 
nel carriers, mortars, a variety of different calibered 
weapons and planes involved, it would appear that a tac- 
tical situation such as this was necessarily a most compli- 
cated one. However, complicity, with consequent inef- 
fectiveness, can be, and was, avoided in this operation by 
the strict adherence of both sides to a simple and obvious 
rule. 

“That rule is: Means of fighting must be employed 
for the purpose for which they are intended, and for no 
other purpose. 

“Unarmored men, horses, and small caliber weapons 
are purposed for the maneuver against and destruction of 
similar agencies. 

“The anti-tank weapon has but one target, 1.e., the 
armored vehicle. 

“The cavalry combat car is primarily purposed to de- 
stroy or hamper the movements of hostile personnel (in- 
cluding the crews of anti-tank weapons) , and secondarily, 
to resist or overcome opposing mechanization. 

“Reconnaissance mechanization is purposed for recon- 
naissance, not for combat, when combat can be avoided, 
nor for command. 


“It would seem that the rule cited is so simple and obvi- 
ous that its violation would be rare. Nevertheless, in 
every maneuver which the mechanized cavalry has had, 
except this one, this rule has been continuously disre- 
garded by the opposing forces; the most glaring and ever 
present example of this disregard being the crowding of 
men and rifles, to resist the combat car attack, into a po- 
sition most favorable to that attack. 

“In this exercise it will be noted that the horse cavalry, 
following the rule, : 
“Confined the use of its scout cars to pure recon- 
naissance, 

2. 4. “Took advantage of the terrain to conceal men, 

horses, rifles and .30 caliber machine guns, 





Troop of 123d Cavalry mounted just before making quick shift from Red Barn area to Forest Hill to meet 
mechanized threat 
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Platoon of machine guns, 123d Cavalry, going into action 
to open fire on the mechanized cavalry 


b. “Did not expose the bulk of the above to the di- 
rect assault or fire attack of the combat cars, and, 

“So emplaced horsemen, rifles, and .30 caliber 
machine guns that they could be maneuvered against the 
ground support troops (machine guns and rifles in car- 
riers) and the artillery and mortars of the mechanized 
cavalry, or other support troops (Infantry in trucks) 
which might be brought up. 

ma “Disposed i its anti-tank weapons so as to obtain their 
early and continuous effect on the opposing combat cars. 

ie mechanized cavalry, following the rule, 

. “Employed its reconnaissance normally, 

“Locally covered front and flanks of the approach 
eile with combat cars to protect its principal columns 
from hostile anti-tank weapons. 

“Drove its combat car waves to a selected position 
regardless of enemy occupation or non-occupation of the 
position, since control of a certain portion of the terrain 
was the essence of the mechanized mission in this particu- 
lar problem. 

4. “Used its ground support troops (machine guns and 
rifles in carriers) for maneuver and action against hostile 
horsemen, rifles and .30 caliber machine guns. 

“A point to be observed is that both sides in the exer- 
cise acted with aggression, both in fact, being on the of- 
fensive. 

“As indicated in the foregoing, a study of this exercise 
will reveal basic principles for the employment of our 
modern horse and mechanized cavalry, which continued 
experiences : ate confirming as practical, sound, and of vital 
importance.’ 

Brigadier General Daniel Van Voorhis, commanding 
the Seventh Cavalry Brigade and prominently connected 
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with mechanization in this country since its inception a 
decade ago, had the following comments to make: 

“Our rather extensive contacts and associations with the 
National Guard at Fort Knox each summer, as typified 
by the tactical exercise in which the 54th Cavalry Brigade 
(horse) and the 7th Cavalry Brigade (Mechanized) par- 
ticipated, confirms my confidence in the ability of this 
important branch of the military establishment to execute 
satisfactorily the mission contemplated for it in our scheme 
of national defense, i.e., the national Guard to be prepared 
for early and effective reinforcement of the Regular Army 
following a brief and intensive period of training after M 
Day. 

“Once again this exercise focused attention on the need 
for mobile communications in this modern day of rapid 
movement. Commanders cannot hope to maintain con- 
tact with the elements of their own command, let alone 
follow the dispositions of a fast moving enemy, unless full 
utilization is made of every modern development in the 
realms of radio communications.’ 

“These maneuvers again demonstrated the usefulness of 
armored reconnaissance vehicles to gain contact with a 
highly mobile enemy and maintain this contact. I am 
convinced that this is the primary mission of our recon- 
naissance elements in mechanized cavalry as well as the 
scout car platoon in horse cavalry, regardless of any desire 
to use these vehicles for command or messenger service, 
no matter how urgent this desire may be. 

“The rather detailed instructions for the actions of horse 
cavalrymen in the face of mechanized cavalry were, in a 
large way, responsible for the adroit handling of the horse 
cavalry in a manner which kept formed bodies of horse- 
men out of sight of the mechanized gunners and utilized 
the potentialities of the anti-tank weapons to the maxi- 
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Cavalry Scout Car T-7 en route on reconnaissance mission 


Aggressiveness on the battlefield is not born with the moment: It is the 
harvest of past conduct, practice and reflection. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: During the months of August and September, the Fourth Army conducted maneuvers 
effecting troops in the VII and IX Corps Areas. The maneuvers, involving cavalry at Fort Riley, Kan- 
sas and San Luis Obispo, California, respectively, are covered by reports herewith. It may be stated that, 
generally, the purposes of the Fourth Army Maneuvers were: 

1. To train the active units of the Fourth Army to concentrate at existing strength for field exercises. 





2. To train all echelons in the logistics of concentration. 

3- To develop a spirit of codperation among the three components of the Army. 

4. To provide combined field training for all components of the Fourth Army, so that they would 
function smoothly. 

5- To emphasize the following essentials in combat: a. development of leadership. b. reduction of im- 
pedinsnens c. reduction of the soldiers load. d. care of the sick and wounded on the battle field. e. method 
of evacuation of wounded. f. improvement and perfecting communications. g. liaison front to rear, rear 
to front and laterally. b. means of increasing mobility on and off the battle field. i. reconnaissance and 
security. j. concealed lighting arrangements for night operations. &. motor transport movements. /. feed- 
ing of troops en route bivouacs etc. m. march discipline, keeping roads open and supply. 
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The Fort Riley Ditain August 15-29 


By Major William C. Chase, 9th Cavalry 





THE Fort Riley Phase of the Fourth Army Maneuvers 
was held on and in the immediate vicinity of the Fort 
Riley Military Reservation from August 15th to 2gth, 
1937- Major General Stanley H. Ford, Commanding 
General VII Corps Area, was in command. The first 
week was taken up by the concentration and preliminary 
training of the troops. The second week was devoted to a 
four-day two-sided maneuver between the two divisions 
which had been assembled and to the return of the troops 
to their home stations. 


PRELIMINARY TRAINING 


A very short period of preliminary training was avail- 
able to the division commanders. The two units varied 
somewhat, but in: general one or two days were available 
for battalion training, one day for regimental training, 
one day for brigade training, and one or two days for di- 
vision training. As neither division had been assembled it 
was obvious that this period was far too limited. One must 
not think that divisions can be made into first class fight- 
ing organizations in any such short periods of time as one 
week. The improvement in the appearance, in the march- 
ing, in the discipline, and in the drill of the units, how- 
ever, was most encouraging. 


THE Two-Swep MANEUVER 


Under the direction of the Army and Corps Area Com- 
manders, a four-day, two sided maneuver was prepared by 
the Academic Division, the Cavalry School. The terrain 
available was the Fort Riley Military Reservation and the 
land which could be leased for a distance of about three 
miles north and west of the reservation boundary. The 
midsummer heat and the fact that the only water avail- 
able was from the post supply at Fort Riley limited the 
actual operations of the troops to the morning hours. In 
most cases the troops returned to their camps each night, 
either by marching or by motor transport, which was 
used to a maximum. The weather favored the troops dur- 
ing the second week, the time devoted to the two-sided 
maneuvers. The nights were cool and the days were warm, 
about go degrees. All units were taken at existing strength 
and each day’s maneuvers were conducted on actual time. 


A short description of the organization of the Blue 35th 
Division of the Red Provisional Cavalry Division follows: 


ORGANIZATION OF THE BLUE 35TH Division 


The 35th Division, composed of National Guard units 


from the states of Kansas, Nebraska, and Missouri, was 





Dersonal leadership still remains the greatest factor in War 
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commanded by Major General Herbert J. Paul. Colonel 
Ralph E. Truman served as the Chief of Staff. The 
strength of this division was about 7,000 all ranks. The 
subordinate units and their commanders were as follows: 


6gth Infantry Brigade (Nebraska, Kansas) 
Brigadier General Amos Thomas 
134th Infantry (Nebraska) 
Colonel Robert G. Douglas 
137th Infantry (Kansas) 
Colonel Charles H. Browne 
7oth Infantry Brigade (Missouri) 
Brigadier General Edward M. Stayton 
138th Infantry (Missourt) 
Colonel Lawrence C. Kingsland 
140th Infantry (Missourt) 
Colonel George W. Phipps 
6oth Field Artillery Brigade (truck drawn) (Kansas) 
Brigadier General George H. Wark 
130th Field Artillery (Kansas) (75-mm) 
Colonel Guy C. Rexroad 
161st Field Artillery (Kansas) (75-mm) 
Colonel Nels A. Anderson 
142d Field Artillery (155 Howitzer) 
Colonel E. L. Compere 
110th Engineers (Missouri) 
Colonel Jesse F. Brown 
110th Observation Squadron (Missour) 
Major Philip R. Love 
110th Photo Section (Missouri) 
1st Lieutenant Edward J. Burkhardt 
rroth Quartermaster Regiment (Nebraska) 
Colonel Marcus L. Poteet 
110th Medical Regiment (Nebraska) 
Colonel David C. Hilton 


ORGANIZATION OF RED PRovisIoNAL CAVALRY DIvIsION 


The Provisional Cavalry Division was commanded by 
Brigadier General Guy V. Henry, U. S. Army, Com- 
mandant of The Cavalry School. Colonel Clarence Lin- 
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inger, Cavalry, Assistant Commandant of The Cavalry 
School, was the Chief of Staff. The strength of this di- 
vision was about 5,500 all ranks. The units which com- 
posed the division and their commanders were as follows: 


Cavalry Brigade (Provisional) 
Colonel Dorsey R. Rodney, 2d Cavalry 
2d Cavalry 
Lieutenant Colonel W. M. Grimes, 2d Cavalry 
114th Cavalry, Kansas National Guard 
Colonel P. A. Cannady, Kansas National Guard 
Infantry Brigade (Provisional) 
Colonel Clyde R. Abraham, 17th Infantry 
17th Infantry (less 2d Battalion) 
Lieutenant Colonel Woodell L. Pickering, 17th 
Infantry 
153d Infantry, Arkansas National Guard 
Colonel H. S. McAllister, Arkansas National 
Guard 
Troop A, gth Engineer Squadron 
Captain A. Riani, gth Engineers 
1st Battalion, 84th Field Artillery (Horse) (75-mm 
Howitzer) 
Major W. C. Green, 84th Field Artillery 
128th Field Artillery, Missouri National Guard (75- 
mm truck-drawn) 
Colonel John F. Williams, Missouri National 
Guard 
203d Coast Artillery (Antiaircraft), Missouri National 
Guard 
Colonel Ray E. Watson, Missouri National Guard 
154th Observation Squadron, Arkansas National 
Guard 
Major Adrian Williamson, Arkansas National 
Guard 
Attached 


110th Veterinary Company, Nebraska National Guard 
Captain Simon W. Alford, Nebraska National 
Guard 
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It will be noted that this so-called cavalry division was 
a mixed organization, consisting of a provisional brigade 
of two regiments of infantry on foot, a provisional brigade 
of two regiments of horse cavalry, one battalion of horse 
attillery (75-mm howitzer) , one regiment of truck-drawn 
light artillery (75-mm guns), one motorized antiaircraft 
regiment, one troop of motorized engineers and no service 
troops for the supply and evacuation of the division. The 
division staff, the division and brigade headquarters and 
headquarters troops were improvised from regular person- 
nel. The artillery was not brigaded, but was controlled 
directly by the division commander through an artillery 
liaison officer on the division staff. Each brigade consisted 
of one regular and one national guard regiment. There 
was only sufficient motor transportation within the di- 
vision to move one battalion of infantry and the division 
operated for the first two days of the maneuver with only 
one cavalry regiment. 


GENERAL REMARKS 
The four days’ operations will be discussed by giving 


the general and special situations that were issued the 
opposing division commanders and then by a résumé of 
the actual operations that resulted. Important lessons and 
conclusions will be indicated after each day’s operations. 


A sketch has been prepared for each day’s operations. 


THE GENERAL SITUATION 
Blue (VII Corps Area) and Red (VIII Corps Area) 


have declared war. Red invaded Kansas from the south 
and west and on 22 August was moving upon Fort Riley 
with a corps preceded by the provisional cavalry division. 

Blue planned to concentrate a corps at Manhattan, 
Kansas, about sixteen miles east of Fort Riley, and ordered 
the 35th Division to the vicinity of Fort Riley to protect 
this concentration. 

The maneuvers opened on August 23, 1937, with the 
two divisions approaching the Fort Riley Military Reser- 


vation. 





FOURTH ARMY MANEUVERS 


FIRST DAY 
Monday, August 23, 1937 


First SPECIAL SITUATION—BLUE: 
See Sketch No. 1 


The Blue 35th Division moved from Manhattan, 
Kansas, on 22 August with the mission of securing the 
line of the Republican River from Milford to Fort Riley, 
inclusive, to cover the concentration of Blue reinforce- 
ments at Manhattan. The 35th Division, reinforced by 
the 114th Cavalry, marched west generally along U. S. 
Highway 4o-S. At 6:30 am the division was halted 
with leading elements along Three Mile Creek. 

At 6:50 AM, 23 August, the Commanding General 
35th Division received word from Blue General Head- 
quarters that one flight of attack aviation, General Head- 
quarters Air Force would be available to him for co- 
operative missions for the period 8:00 AM, 23 August, till 


dark 24 August. 


Blue Decision 


At 7:00 aM, the Commanding General, 35th Division 
decided to continue the march of his division to the west 
in two columns, using the cavalry regiment as a covering 
force. 

First SpeciaL SIruATION—ReEb: 


See Sketch No. 1 


The Red Cavalry Division (Provisional) (less the 
114th Cavalry) had concentrated with the cavalry brigade 
(reinforced) in the vicinity of Industry and the remainder 
of the division on the line: Longford—Manchester—Tal- 
madge. 

The commanding General Red Cavalry Division (Pro- 
vistonal) received orders during the night 22/23 August 
to cross the Republican River with the mission of securing 
the high ground immediately west of Four Mile Creek 
to cover v. the pontoon bridge at Alida, as a Blue force 


Units of the 114th Cavalry, Kansas National Guard, moving into position on Randolph Hill on August 23. 
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estimated at a division had been reported marching west- 
ward on 22 August from Manhattan. 

At 6:15 AM the Red Cavalry Brigade (reinforced) had 
commenced crossing the Republican River at Alida. The 
remainder of the Cavalry Division (Provisional), with 
the infantry moving in trucks reached the west end of 
pontoon bridge at Alida where the Infantry would com- 
plete detrucking at 7:30 AM. 


Red Decision 
At 7:15 AM the Commanding General, Cavalry Di- 


vision (Provisional) decided to occupy and defend a po- 
sition on the high ground west of Four Mile Creek with 
his division (less the cavalry brigade (reinforced) ), and to 
cover the occupation and organization of this position by 
delaying action in this area between Three Mile Creek 
and Four Mile Creek with the Cavalry Brigade (rein- 


forced) (less one regiment of cavalry). 


SyNoPsIs OF OPERATIONS FOR AUGUST 23, 1937. 
See Sketch No. 2 


Blue Plan 


The 35th Division covered its advance west of Packers 
Camp with the 114th Cavalry and followed 1n two 
columns, the 6gth Brigade via the road Packers Camp— 
Randolph Hill, the 7oth Brigade via the road Artillery 
Hill—Morris Hill—Estes Gate. 

The Blue 3d Battalion, r4oth Infantry, formed a left 
flank guard marching via trail: Camp Whitside—Ma- 
chine Gun Ridge. 

Red Plan 


The plan of the Commanding General, Red Cavalry 
Division, was to delay the Blue columns with his cavalry 
while his infantry organized the position west of Four 
Mile Creek for defense. The 1st Battalion, 17th Infan- 
try, in trucks, with a scout car platoon, Battery “A,” 
128th Field Artillery, and the 1st Platoon, Troop “A,” 
gth Engineers formed the left flank guard of the division, 


to operate north of the reservation boundary. 
Operations 


The Red 2d Cavalry moved east with two squadrons 
abreast, and one in reserve. 

The opposing cavalry gained contact along the line: 
Randolph Hill—Four Way Divide, during the period 
7:45 A.M., to 8:05 A.M. The Red cavalry drove the Blue 
cavalry hacks and occupied a delaying position along the 
line: Custer Hill—Four Way Divide, and the line: Mor- 
ris Hill—Machine Gun Ridge. At 8:15 a.M., the Blue 
cavalry held the line: Randolph Hill—Redoubt No. 2. 

At 8:00 a.M., one flight of the Blue goth Attack 


Squadron was made available to the Commanding Gen- 
eral, 35th Division for the execution of codperative mis- 
sions. 

The Blue 3d Battalion, 140th Infantry, left lank guard, 
made contact with the Red cavalry on Machine Gun 
Ridge at 8:40 A.M., and by 9:05 A.M., had driven the cav- 
alry from the ridge. 
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An unsuccessful mounted attack on Blue dismounted 
cavalry holding Randolph Hil was made by Red Troop 
“F,” 2d Cavalry, at 9:10 A.M. 

Blue Attack Aviation attacked the rear elements of the 
Red Infantry Brigade on Milford Highway from 9:25 
A.M. to 9:28 a.M. During this period Red aviation ex- 
pended 28,800 rounds, caliber .30 ammunition and 18c 
thirty pound fragmentation bombs. The Red infantry 
deployed and fired on the planes. Red combat trains suf- 
fered severe casualties in animals and matériel. Trains 
must be dispersed or held well to the rear during daylight 
hours. 

Commencing at 8:58 a.M., the Red 1st Battalion, 84th 
Field Artillery, supported the Red Cavalry from positions 
west of Four Way Divide, fire being placed on Blue 
infantry columns. 

At 11:00 A.M., the 1st Battalion, 84th Field Artillery, 
withdrew west of Highway No. 77, its ammunition 
exhausted. 

The Red Infantry Brigade in the meantime had or- 
ganized its position for defense on the high ground west 
of Four Mile Creek. 

The Blue 2d Battalion, 138th Infantry, acting as ad- 
vance guard for the south column, made contact with 
Red cavalry in the vicinity of Morris Hill, and had driven 
them west of Hay Camp by 11:35 A.M. 

The Blue 1st Battalion, 137th Infantry (less Company 
“A’’), acting as advance guard for the north column, was 
ordered to relieve the 114th Cavalry in its front, and at 
11:40 A.M., had occupied the line: Randolph Hill—Hay 
Camp. 

The Red 128th Field Artillery went into position 
generally along the Fort Riley—Milford Road. 

The Red 203d Antiaircraft Regiment was employed 
in the general area extending about six thousand to eight 
thousand yards around Alida, protecting the bridge at 
that point, as well as the troops establishing the bridge- 
head. 

The rst Platoon, Troop “A,” gth Engineers, was at- 
tached to the Cavalry Brigade during the action and de- 
stroyed important bridges on the North Gate—Ogden 
Road and the Wilson Gate—Keats Road, and placed 
road blocks on the roads north of the reservation. It was 
interrupted several times in its work by Blue scout cars. 
Troop “A,” gth Engineers, less one platoon, maintained 
the pontoon bridge at Alida until 9:15 a.m., after which 
time its 2d Platoon was attached to the 3d Bectaliots, 17th 
Infantry. One section of this platoon had prepared the 


Milford Bridge for destruction by 8:00 a.m. Motorized | 


engineers are very useful with horse cavalry on delaying 
missions. 

At 11:25 A.M., the Red Cavalry Brigade made plans to 
withdraw west of Highway No. 77, and effected thi: 
withdrawal at 11:45 A.M. 

At about noon the exercise was suspended for the day. 
At this time the 114th Cavalry was moving by North 
Gate toward Milford and Blue infantry elements were 
moving west; the head of the north column being im- 
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the south column on Four Way Divide. The Red 2d 
Cavalry had instructions at this time to withdraw to the 
north. 


CoMMENTS AND LEssons LEARNED 


During the first day’s operations the movements of the 
troops were rather slow and uncertain. This was due to 
the lack of previous training in the operations of the com- 
bined arms. Blue executed a very slow advance in two 
columns covered by a horse cavalry regiment, made 
contact with Red horse cavalry and slowly forced the 
latter to withdraw. Red executed a successful delaying 
action on a wide front against advancing infantry with its 
cavalry regiment while its infantry brigade and support- 
ing troops organized a defensive position. 


Blue learned that infantry must be able to march on foot 
as well as ride in trucks; that its front and flanks must be 
protected at all times against horse cavalry; and that re- 
connaissance must be made by all commanders before 
units can be intelligently committed to action. 

Red learned that a horse cavalry regiment supported by 
horse artillery and motorized engineers is a very effective 
combat team with which to delay the advance of an in- 
fantry division. Red also learned that the use of trained 
liaison officers from the division headquarters with the 
reconnaissance agencies in front of and on the flank of 
the division materially expedited the dispatch of informs- 
tion of the enemy and of the terrain to the Division G-2. 


SECOND DAY 
Tuesday, August 24, 1937 
See Sketch No. 3 


SECOND SPECIAL SITUATION—BLUE 


Assumed operations during afternoon of 23 August. 

At 12:15 P.M., 23 August, the Blue, 35th Division, re- 
inforced by one regiment of cavalry attached, having over- 
come the resistance of the Red covering force, continued 
the march on Milford, in order to secure the line of the 
Republican River from Milford to Fort Riley, inclusive, 
to cover the concentration of Blue reinforcements at Man- 
hattan. 

Immediately upon resuming the march, the leading 
elements of the division were forced by Red artillery and 
long-range small-arms fire to deploy. The Blue division 
was unable to continue the march, and during the after- 
noon of 23 August took action to disclose the Red dis- 
positions. 

Blue reconnaissance disclosed the Reds holding a de- 
fensive position with north flank near crossroads 355, and 
south flank 2,000 yards southeast of road junction 345. 


Blue Decision 


Based upon this information the Commanding General, 
35th Division decided to attack the Red position on the 
morning of 24 August in order to drive Red forces to the 
west of ‘Republican River. 
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SECOND SPECIAL SITUATION—RED 


By 6:00 Pp. M., 23 August, the Commanding General, 
Red Cavalry ae (Provisional) had been informed 
through his ground and air reconnaissance of the Blue 
situation. 


Red Decision 
The Commanding General, Red Cavalry Division 


(Provisional) decided to defend the position organized 
by his infantry brigade on the high ground west of Four 
Mile Creek and to hold the bulk of his cavalry on the 
north flank. 


SYNOPSIS OF OPERATIONS FOR AUGUST 24, 1937 


Red Plan 


On the morning of August 24th the Red Infantry Bri- 
gade was occupying the defensive position which it had 
organized the preceding day, the 153d Infantry on the 
right and the 17th Infantry on the left, with an outpost 
from 1,000 to 1,500 yards to the front. 

The Red 128th Field Artillery and Batteries “‘A”’ and 
“C,” 84th Field Artillery were in general support oa the 
defense. 

The Red Cavalry Brigade with Battery “B,” 84th Field 
Artillery, attached, was on the north flank. 


Blue Plan 


The Blue 35th Division moved to assembly positions, 
preparing for the attack, with the 6gth Brigade on the 
right and the 7oth Brigade, less one regiment (less one 
battalion), on the left. 

The detached units of the 7oth Brigade being in divi- 
sion reserve, together with the 35th Tank Company. 

The Blue 114th Cavalry covered the right flank of the 


division, forming a stationary screen. 


O perations 


The Red Cavalry Brigade, with Battery ““B,” 84th Field 
Artillery and a platoon of Troop “A,” gth Engineers at- 
tached, moved east in two columns. At 8:45 a.M., the 
southern column met a squadron and a troop of Blue 
114th Cavalry at crossroads 215 which it attacked, and 
which delayed the movement of the Red southern column 
for about two hours. The Red northern column moved 
without interruption until it reached the vicinity of road 
junction 290, where it was attacked by Blue attack avia- 
tion at about 9:50 A.M. 

At 9:40 a.M., the Blue 3d Battalion, 134th Infantry, 
took over the screen line formed by the 114th Cavalry. 

The northern Red cavalry column turned south and at 
10:10 A.M., just south of Randolph Hill, met the Blue 
110th Engineers which it surprised and fired on while the 
engineers were in route column. The Red cavalry was 
finally driven back to the north of Randolph Hill which 
was held by the r1oth Engineers. All units must furnish 
their own security at all times. 

The Red Scout Car Platoon preceded the march of the 
Red cavalry across the north flank and rendered valuable 
assistance in reporting Blue troop positions and in prevent- 
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ing Blue scout cars from interfering with the movements 
of the cavalry columns. 


The Blue Attack 


The attack by the Blue 35th Division was launched at 
11:20 A.M., and advanced slowly. The Blue 130th Field 
Artillery supported the attack of the 6gth Brigade which 
was making the main effort. The Blue 161st Field Artil- 
lery supported the 7oth Brigade and the 142d Field Artil- 
lery was in general support of the attack. 

At 11:39 A.M., the Blue 138th Infantry, less the 3d 
Battalion, from she division reserve, was moved northeast 
to Custer Hill where it filled the gap between the Blue 
rroth Engineers and the Blue 114th Cavalry, assisting 
in the protection of the right rear of the division. At this 
time the 114th Cavalry was deployed along U. S. High- 
way No. 77. 

The exercise was suspended at 12:30 P.M., with the 
Red defensive position intact. 


CoMMENTS AND LEssons LEARNED 


During the second day Blue moved slowly into assem- 
bly positions and then at 11:20 A.M. attacked the Red 
division upon its strong defensive position west of Four 
Mile Creek. Red used his reserve of horse cavalry on the 
north flank in a very effective manner. The Red Cavalry 
Brigade Commander initially had a mission of counter- 
reconnaissance, but had been given a letter of instructions 
in which the primary mission of the cavalry was, upon 
orders from division, to operate against the north flank 
and rear of the Blue attack in order to relieve the pressure 
of the Blue attack against the Red infantry. This letter 
was put into effect about 8:00 A.M. and for ‘the rest of the 
maneuver the Red 2d Cavalry moved around the Blue 
north flank and into the Blue rear causing Blue to deploy 
his division engineer regiment. Red at the end of the 
maneuver was in possession of decisive terrain in the 
Blue rear. This movement illustrated the correct use of 
the mobility of cavalry on a defensive mission. Blue was 
worried all day about his rear. 

Blue learned that all around protection means front, 
flanks, and rear. 

Red learned that a mobile reserve of horse cavalry is very 
useful on the defense when it is directed against the hostile 
flanks and rear. 


THIRD DAY 
Wednesday, August 25,1937 
See Sketch No. 4 


Tuirp SPECIAL SITUATION—BLUE 


At 1:30 p.M., 24 August, the Commanding General, 
35th Division, received a message from Blue General 
Headquarters at Omaha, Nebraska, extracts of which fol- 
low: 


A New Blue Mission 


“Tt is reliably reported that the Red Cavalry Division 
opposing you will be heavily reinforced night 24/25 Au- 
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gust. Concentrations of Blue reinforcements at Man- 


hattan, Kansas, cannot be completed prior to daylight, 26 
August. To cover assembly of these Blue troops you will 
immediately organize and defend a position on the gen- 
eral line: Randolph Hill—Custer Hill—Arnold Divide 
—Hill 1305. The 114th Cavalry reverts to General 

Headquarters control at Ogden at 5:00 P.M., this date.” 


Blue Decision 


In compliance with the foregoing message, the Com- 
manding General, Blue 35th Division, at 2:00 P.M., 24 
August, decided to select the defensive position indicated, 
and orders for its occupation and organization were issued, 
and staking of the position was started by a part of the 
division reserve. At this time the Commanding General, 
35th Division further directed his Division Engineer to 
stake out a second defensive position on the morning of 
25 August, along the general line: Carpenter Hill—Sad- 
dle Back—Williston Point. 

By 5:00 A.M., 25 August, all elements of the Blue 35th 
Division had withdrawn from positions west of Four Mile 
Creek. 

Tuirp SPECIAL SITUATION—RED 


At 2:00 p.M., 24 August, the Commanding General, 
Cavalry Division (Provisional), received an order from 
Commanding General, Red I Corps, extracts of which 
follow: 


A New Red Mission 


“Information received that concentration of Blue rein- 
forcements has been delayed. Your division will assume 
the offensive at daylight, 25 August, forcing Blue troops 
in your front east of Three Mile Creek to protect the cross- 
ings of the Republican River at Junction City and Alida 
for the passage of the I Corps. One Attack Flight General 
Headquarters Air Force will be available to you for co- 
operative missions commencing at 8:00 A.M., 25 August. 
One regiment of cavalry (114th) will be adiled to your 
force at 6:00 P.M., 24 August, at Alida.” 

At 3:00 P.M., 24 August, the Red aviation reported 
that some Blue troops were staking out a defensive posi- 
tion on the general line: Randolph Hill—Custer Hill— 
Four Way Divide—Hill 1305. 

At 6:00 p.M., 24 August, the Red aviation reported 
that Blue cavalry had been withdrawn and was passing 
Ogden apparently en route to Manhattan. 

Based on the above information and directive, the 
Commanding General, Red Cavalry Division (Provision- 
al) prepared and issued his order for the offensive action 
for 25 August, during the afternoon of 24 August. 

At5:15 A.M., 25 August, Red air and ground reconnais- 
sance had determined that Blue was occupying the defen- 
sive position which they were reported to have staked out. 


SYNOPSIS OF OPERATIONS FOR AUGUST 25, 1937 
Blue Plan 


At 8:00 a.M., August 25th, hostilities opened with 
the Blue 35th Division in its defensive position. The 
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Blue 6gth Brigade occupied the right sector with the boun- 
dary between brigades: Williston Point—Four Way 
Divide. The Blue 7oth Brigade occupied the left sector. 
The Blue 130th Field Artillery was in direct support of 
the 6gth Brigade; the Blue r61st Field Artillery in direct 
support of the 7oth Brigade; and the Blue 142d Field 


Artillery was in general support. 


Red Plan 


The Red Cavalry Division deployed for attack as fol- 
lows: The Red 153d Infantry was deployed along High- 
way 77 to Estes Gate; the Red 17th Infantry was making 
an attack from the north; the Red Cavalry Brigade was 
making a wide envelopment from the north toward the 
high ground east of Three Mile Creek. The Red 128th 
Field Artillery and the Red 1st Battalion, 84th Field Artil- 
lery, less Battery “B,” were supporting the infantry at- 
tack. Battery “‘B,” 84th Field Artillery was supporting 
the cavalry attack. 

The Red 203d Coast Artillery was protecting the Red 
Cavalry Division, paying particular attention to the bridge 


at Alida and the artillery. 


Operations 


The Red 153d Infantry, with battalions abreast, came 
under observation of the Blue 138th Infantry, which 
opened fire upon them, from positions on Four Way 
Divide and Arnold Divide. At g:10 a.m., the 1st Bat- 
talion, Red 153d Infantry was ordered to seize Hill 1285. 


They were unable to advance, however, and a detachment 
from the regimental reserve, in trucks, moved to the 
mouth of Governor Harvey Canyon at about 9:30 A.M., 
and succeeded in taking the hill from there. At about 
10:15 A.M., the attack of the Red 153d Infantry had been 
halted along the general line: Hill 1285—Highway 77. 

At 8:00 a.M., the Red 17th Infantry moved southeast 
across the valley of Three Mile Creek with the mission 
of seizing Randolph Hill. At g:00 a.M.. it crossed its line 
of departure. At about 9:30 A.M. the advance of the Red 
17th Infantry was observed by the Blues; and the rst and 
2d Battalions, Blue 134th Infantry, less Company “C,” 
134th Infantry (already on Randolph Hill) were ordered 
to occupy and hold the line: Carpenter Hill—Randolph 
Hill. The rst Battalion, 17th Infantry continued its attack 
and captured Randolph Hill at 10:00 a.m. They slowly 
extended their lines to include the west slope of Carpenter 
Hill by the close of the exercise. 

The Red Cavalry Brigade (less the 1st Squadron, Red 
2d Cavalry) reinforced by Battery “B,” 84th Field Ar- 
tillery, and rst Platoon, Troop “A,” gth Engineers, 
moved south via road junction 415—road junction 1211 
on the area Sumner Hill—Campbell Hill. By g:20 a.., 
the advance guard had occupied Sumner Hill. At 10:30 
A.M., the Red 3d Squadron, 2d Cavalry was on Packers 
Hill. 

As a result of the capture of Randolph Hill by the Reds, 
the 2d Battalion, Blue 137th Infantry was withdrawn 
from Custer Hill, and occupied a position on Williston 
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Point to meet the attack of the Red Cavalry Brigade. 

At 10:20 A.M., the 1st Squadron, Red 2d Cavalry, at- 
tacked the Blue 14oth Infantry, from Pump House Can- 
yon. This attack actually went through to the command 
post of the 35th Division where it caused come consterna- 
tion. The umpires ruled, however, that the Blue 14oth 
Infantry gave way slowly; that it had lost but little 
ground at the close of the exercise; and that the cavalry 
attack suffered from machine-gun fire from Hill 1281A. 

Until the end of the exercise the Red Cavalry Brigade 
was held east of Three Mile Creek from a point south of 
Wilson Gate to Packers Camp. 

The Blue attack aviation performed two missions: one 
against Red infantry in trucks and one against cavalry near 
Packers Camp. Both were effective. , 

The Red attack aviation performed one mission at 10:05 
A.M., against deployed infantry targets from 22d Battery 
Hill to Custer Hill. It was not effective. 


CoMMENTS AND Lessons LEARNED 


This day was a most interesting one. The troops were 
now moving into position more quickly, the staffs were 
functioning quickly and efficiently and the reconnaissance 
agencies were operating smoothly. All had benefited by 
the experience of the past two days. There was a most 
noticeable improvement everywhere. This improvement 
illustrates the necessity for more two-sided maneuvers and 
especially for more training in the actual operations of 
the combined arms. 

Blue defended his position, which was a strong one with 
excellent observation, a strong south flank, but a north 
flank which was open to attack. Red took advantage of 
the terrain and attacked the Blue position making the 
main effort against the weaker north flank and rear. This 
caused much consternation again in the Blue rear. Red 
cavalry again accomplished its missions and at the end 
of the exercise was in possesion of decisive terrain in the 
Blue rear. 

An interesting feature of this day’s operations was the 
surprise attack by the rst Squadron, 2d Cavalry upon the 
Blue south flank which actually went through to the 
command post of the 35th Division, but which was ruled 
out later by the umpires as unsuccessful. This attack 
against the Blue south flank illustrated the principle of 
surprise as Blue was watching his north flank. 

Blue learned that both flanks and rear must be protected 
when the enemy has active horse cavalry in the field. 

Red learned that troops operating on such wide fronts 
in an attack are difficult to control. 


FOURTH DAY 
Thursday, August 26, 1 937 
See Sketch No. 5 
FourTH SPECIAL SITUATION —BLUE 


Blue Decision 


In the late afternoon of August 25th, the Commanding 
General, 35th Division, decided to effect a complete with- 
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drawal early after dark on the night 25/26 August and 


retire to a second position prepared generally along Car- 
penter Hill—Saddle Back—Williston Point and establish 
an outpost to protect it. 

Orders covering the night withdrawal of the 35th Di- 
vision were prepared and issued by the Commanding 
General, 35th Division, during the afternoon. During 
this same period the Commanding General, 35th Divi- 
sion, Blue, also formulated and issued his plan of initial 
organization of the second position along the general line: 
Carpenter Hill—Saddle Back—Williston Point, and his 
proposed action covering the morning of 26 August. 

At 4:00 P.M., 25 August, the Commanding General, 
35th Division, received a message from Blue General 
Headquarters to the effect that 60 trucks would report to 
his division at 5:30 A.M., 26 August. 


FourtH SPECIAL SITUATION—RED 


Red forces were reorganized after dark 25 August with 
a view to continuing the attack to the east on 26 August. 
Red reconnaissance agencies operating during the 25th 
and the night 25/26 August reported Blue to be organiz- 
ing a second defensive position along the general line: 
Carpenter Hill—Saddle Back—Williston Point. A Red 
reconnaissance in force made during the early part of the 
night 25/26 August reported that at 11:30 P.M., Blue had 
completely evacuated its position along the Randolph Hill 
—Custer Hill—Arnold Divide—Hill 1305 Line, with 
an outpost protecting it. 

Upon learning of the Blue withdrawal and outpost dis- 
positions, the Commanding General, Cavalry Division 
(Provisional) moved his forces under cover of darkness 
to assembly positions generally in the area: Custer Hill— 
Arnold Divide—Machine Gun Ridge. This movement 
was accomplished and at daylight 26 August the Red 


covering forces were in contact with the Blue outpost. 


Red Decision 


The Commanding General, Cavalry Division (Pro- 
visional) decided to attack the Blue defensive position at 
5:15 A.M. 


Synopsis OF OPERATIONS FOR AUGUST 26, 1937 


Blue Plan 


The Blue 35th Division occupied the Carpenter Hill— 
Saddle Back—Williston Point area and extended the 
main line of resistance on the north to Wilson Gate—then 
east to Campbell Hill and southeast to U. S$. Highway 
No. 40, while on the south the line was continued south- 
east from Williston Point to U. S. Highway No. 4o. 
The brigade boundary followed along Three Mile Creek. 
The Blue 69th Brigade (less one regiment) occupied the 
right sector supported by the Blue 130th Field Artillery 
(less one battalion) and the Blue 7oth Brigade organized 
the left sector with the Blue 161st Field Artillery in sup- 
port. The Blue 142d Field Artillery was placed in general 
support. An enveloping force consisting of the Blue 
137th Infantry, with the 2d Battalion, 130th Field Artil- 
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lery and a Scout Car Platoon attached, proceeded in truc/:s 
at 2:30 A.M., by way of Keats—road junction 405—Est«s 
Gate, with the mission of attacking the left rear of tl 
Red Cavalry Division. 


Red Plan 


The Red Cavalry Division launched its attack at 5:1 
A.M., with the Red Infantry Brigade, supported by the 
128th Field Artillery and the 84th Field Artillery (le: 
one battery) making the main effort from the general 
line: Machine Gun Ridge—Redoubt No. 1, Custer Hill 
—to drive the Blue division to the northeast. 

The Red Cavalry Brigade (less one squadron) with one 
battery 84th Field Artillery attached, assembled under 
cover of darkness in the area: road junction 235—road 
junction 230 to protect the left flank and block retreatin 
Blue columns at Three Mile Creek and Seven Mi 
Creek. 

The Red division reserve, consisting of two rifle com- 
panies and one squadron of cavalry reinforced, took posi- 
tion initially on the south flank, prepared to extend the 
envelopment of the Blue infantry on the south flank ar 
to move in trucks to any other point. 

The Red 203d Coast Artillery (Antiaircraft) provided 
the gun defense for the bridge at Alida and the Washing- 
ton Street Bridge at Junction City. It established the 
machine gun defense for the Red division command post, 
the division reserve, field artillery positions and the Red 
infantry brigade assembly areas. One machine gun bat- 
tery covered the assembly area of the Red Cavalry Brigade. 


Operations 
By 8:20 a.M., the Red 17th Infantry on the right had 


used its reserve and extended the right to include the 
high ground north of Pawnee Point. 

At 5:55 A.M., the Red cavalry brigade commander sent 
the Red 114th Cavalry to the south to make a demonstra- 
tion against Wilson Gate and Carpenter Hill. At 6:15 
A.M., this force was stopped by Blue artillery and machine- 
gun fire. This regiment, less a detachment, then rejoined 
the brigade. 

The Blue eneveloping force, consisting of the 1 37th In- 
fantry, with one battalion of field artillery and a section of 
the scout car platoon attached, moved in trucks to Keats, 
road junction 405 and then south on U. S. Highway No. 
77 to Estes Gate where it detrucked at 6:25 A.M., sut- 
prised two Red batteries, and advanced in deployed for- 
mation toward Four Way Divide and Custer Hill. This 
maneuver surprised Red. To meet this attack the Red 1st 
Battalion, 153d Infantry in Brigade Reserve was moved 
north toward Four Way Divide and Arnold Divide. At 
the same time the Red 3d Squadron, 2d Cavalry was 
moved rapidly to delay the advance of the Blue infantry, 
which by 7:22 A.M. had seized Custer Hill and a line ap- 
proximately 500 yards north of Four Way Divide. Cav- 
alry must protect its flanks and rear. 

The Red Cavalry Brigade (less the Red 114th Cavalry) 
moved at 7:15 A.M. on Campbell Hill, but was delayed 
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by Blue artillery fire. From road junction 295 the Red 
Cavalry Brigade Commander sent the Red 1st Squadron, 
2d Cavalry to make a reconnaissance in force in a south- 
westerly direction toward Campbell Hill. This force was 
driven back with minor losses. 

At 8:30 A.M., the Blue battalion on Custer Hill was 
attacked by a Red force estimated at two battalions and 


was gradually being driven back. 


The Red Cavalry threat on the north and northeast 


‘caused the Blue 7oth Brigade reserve (1st Battalion, 140th 


Infantry) to be committed to action on the high ground 
west of Wilson Gate at 8:10 a.M., and the Blue 2d Bat- 
talion, 110th Engineers moved from division reserve to 
Sumner Hill. 

The termination of the exercise found the Blue division 
rolding its original main line of resistance although the 
‘lue brigade and part of the division reserves had been 
employed, while on Custer Hill the Blue force, although 
still holding its position, was being gradually driven back. 

The Red Provisional Cavalry Brigade was moving into 
nositions preparing to attack the right of the Blue division 
ector from the north and northeast when the exercise 
ended. 

The Blue and Red artillery fired normal missions 
throughout the exercise. In addition, the Blue artillery 
was given the mission of gassing the ravines leading to 
the high ground north of U. S. Highway No. 4o. 

Red Troop “A,” gth Engineer Squadron placed road 
blocks and executed demolition missions to protect the 
left flank and rear of the Red division. 

Observation aviation was active on both sides through- 
out the exercise. 

Blue attack aviation executed two missions: one at 7:30 
A.M., on installations and reserves in Governor Harvey 
Canyon; the other at 8:35 A.M., against Red cavalry at 
toad junction 230 and road junction 235. 

Red attack aviation was employed at 10:05 A.M., a ainst 


deployed Blue infantry in the vicinity of Custer Hill. 
ComMMENTS AND Lessons LEARNED 


This also was an interesting day. Red continued his at- 
tack but changed his scheme of maneuver to an attack 
against the strong Blue south flank with a wide envelop- 
ment of the Blue north flank by the cavalry brigade. This 
maneuver was found to be hard to control as the units 
were very widely separated. Blue elected to conduct an 
active defense by a wide envelopment of the Red north 
flank by a regiment of infantry in trucks and a battalion 
of light artillery in motors. 

Both red and blue used the mobility of their forces to 
the maximum. 

The Red reconnaissance on this day was not working 
well. Red did not discover the long Blue truck train con- 
taining the regiment of infantry. This illustrates the fact 
that reconnaissance must be carefully planned, must be 
continuous, and that cavalry as well as infantry must 
watch its own flanks and rear. 

Blue learned that infantry in trucks has a great deal of 
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tactical mobility, and that such a movement must be pro- 
tected by the usual security detachments. 


Umpire ContTrROL 


The maneuvers were well controlled by an efficient 
umpire system under command of Brigadier General 
Robert McC. Beck, Jr., U. S. Army, Chief Umpire, and 
Colonel Hugh H. Broadhurst, Cavalry, Deputy Chief 
Umpire. /t was found out that to control horse cavalry 
maneuvers there must be umpires with at least each squad- 
ron and preferably with each troop. More umpires were 
needed with the artillery, especially the fast-moving horse 
artillery. 

CRITIQUE 


A final critique was held in the stadium at Fort Riley 
on Friday, August 27th, at g:00 A.M., by Major General 
Stanley H. Ford, U. S. Army, The Commanding Gen- 
eral, VII Corps Area. 

General Henry, who commanded the cavalry division, 
stated in brief that he had endeavored to use each arm of 
his heterogeneous division according to its own character- 
istics in order to give each a share of training. 

General Henry concluded that the following lessons 
had been learned by the cavalry division: 

a. A well-trained staff, properly coordinated, is essential 
for the handling of tactical units. 

b. An efficient communications system is absolutely 
necessary for control of large units in modern combat. 

c. In open warfare cavalry is indispensable and the side 
that has the superiority in cavalry has a great advantage. 

d. Although many of its moves will be by motor, in- 
fantry must be able to march on foot in order to meet 
battlefield demands. 

e. In modern warfare all-around security is mandatory. 

f. In general the reserve should be highly mobile in 
order to meet the demands of the modern battlefield. 

g: Motors may permit troops to make an extremely 
wide encircling movement, but protection must be pro- 
vided by security troops such as horse or mechanized cay- 
alry. 

h. Trained observers who can identify accurately what 
they see must be developed for observation aviation. 

i. The reserve commander or liaison officer from the 
reserve should always be present at the command post 
supported during combat. 

j. A group of trained reconnaissance or orderly officers 
should be added to the Division Headquarters for the use 
of the Commanding General. 

kA planned and properly coérdinated use of the vari- 
ous reconnaissance agencies is essential. 

!. Personal leadership still remains the greatest factor 
in war. 

General Beck, the Chief Umpire, in summing up the 
work of the troops, stressed the value of leadership, the 
value of proper understanding of the terrain, and stated 
that the primary object of the maneuvers was training. 
He stated that the maneuvers showed that the following 
doctrines of training were correct: 
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There must be greater distances in the operations of re- 
connaissance and security detachments. 

There must be more extended formations in width and 
depth and wider envelopments in the attack. 

There must be a greater use of fragmentary and warn- 
ing orders. 

General Beck pointed out the following deficiencies: 

There must be a greater effort to obtain information 
of the enemy and of your own troops. A greater use of 
forward observation posts by commanders was urged. 
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There must be more combined training, especially of 
the infantry-artillery team. 

Major General Stanley H. Ford, Commanding the VII 
Corps Area, concluded the critique with a message from 
the Army Commander, Major General George H. 
Simonds, to the effect that all officers must recognize the 
influence of speed, communication, and the efficacy of 
modern weapons, must make all estimates of the situation 
in accord with these modern conditions, and must always 
recognize the fact that there is no substitute for the hu- 
man factor in war. 


The San Luis Obispo Phase: August 10-12 


By Major C. H. Gerhardt, 11th Cavalry 


PARTICIPATION of the 11th Cavalry in the Camp 
Ord-San Luis Obispo Concentration of the Fourth Army 
Maneuvers. 

The 6th Brigade, Reinforced, composed of the follow- 
ing troops: 

Brigade Headquarters and Headquarters Company; 
30th Infantry and 38th Infantry; 

63d Coast Artillery (Antiaircraft) ; 

11th Cavalry; 

2d Battalion, 76th Field Artillery; 

Companies E and A, 3d Quartermaster Regiment; 
367th Observation Squadron, 


moved south on San Luis Obispo in two echelons. The 
First Echelon, 11th Cavalry, the 2d Battalion, 76th Field 
Artillery, made an administrative march to its initial oa 
tion for the Field Exercises, as shown on Sketch No. 
The Second Echelon, comprising the remaining Prec 
of the 6th Brigade, Reinforced, moved by motor to its 
initial position in the vicinity of Atascadero. The mission 
of this force was to secure the oil tanks north of Morro 
Bay, the rail facilities of San Luis Obispo, and to prevent 
hostile advance to the north. Opposing this force was the 
4oth Division, Reinforced, which was given an assumed 
concentration sible. which fully concentrated the Division 
by 7:00 AM, 10 August. 

Ground units of the 6th Brigade were released from 
their initial position 7:30 AM, g August, and at that time 
the First Echelon moved with the following missions: 

Reconnoiter for and locate hostile force reported in the 

vicinity of Goldtree and San Luis Obispo; 

Establish contact and delay its advance; 

Secure the high ground south of San Luisito Creek 

and hold the advance of the enemy south of that line. 


The Commanding General, 6th Brigade, organized a 
motor brigade reconnaissance detachment, which moved 
promptly at 7:30 AM and joined in the covering force ac- 
tion. Due to maneuver limitations, remaining elements 


of the 6th Brigade did not enter the maneuver area until 
PM, g August. 

The First Echelon was preceded by two scout car sec- 
tions to reconnoiter the roads leading to San Luis Obispo, 
and a platoon of Cavalry, reinforced with light machine 
guns and radio pack section to cover the area north of 
the Morro Bay-San Luis Obispo road. A heavy fog pre- 
vented aerial observation and at 7: 30 AM no information 
of the enemy, other than as given in the special situation, 
was available. 


Contact was gained at 7:40 AM by scout cars. At 8:00 


AM the 2d Squadron received orders to develop the hostile | 
situation along the axis of advance, Morro Bay-San Luis | 


Obispo road, and the 2d Squadron was deployed for at- | 


tack under cover of the high ground northwest of San _ 
Bernardo Creek. At 8:10 AM the motorized reconnais- | 
sance detachment of the 6th Brigade reported to the Com- 
manding Officer, 11th Cavalry, and was directed to ex- 
tend the line to the south across the Morro Bay-San Luis 
Obispo road. One platoon from 1st Squadron withdrew 
to protect the right fank. The combined attack drove 
in the hostile covering force and developed the main out- 
post along the high ground east of San Bernardo Creek. 
The 2d Battalion, 76th Field Artillery, had by this time 
gone into position to support the attack. Information of 
the enemy was that the opposing force consisted of one 
regiment ‘of infantry, supported by 75-mm. truck-drawn 
artillery, and this regiment was identified as 15gth. Upon 
determining the extent of the hostile position the 1st 
Squadron, less one platoon, was moved to position on the 
north flank, and was ready to attack when the day’s ma- 
neuver was suspended at the direction of the Chief 
Umpire. 

Due to lack of proper watering facilities in the ma- 
neuver area, the First Echelon was withdrawn at the close 
of each day’s operations to its base camp in the vicinity 
of Morro Bay, and at 3:30 AM on each succeeding morn- 
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ing was required to be in initial positions for that day’s 
exercise. An administrative march of about 6 miles each 
way. 

10 August. (See Sketch No. 2.) The Brigade orders 
for this day directed the 11th Cavalry to hold its final 
positions, as of g August, until passed through by the 
elements of 30th and 38th Infantry. Then to proceed to 
the north flank of the Brigade and await orders. As the 
infantry moved forward for its attack, the regiment was 
withdrawn, assembled, and moved north up the Little 
Morro Creek Valley. Then it proceeded east. Hostile 
resistance was met very shortly, and Troop B made an 
attack against Hill 1280. This attack, in conjunction with 
the 2d Battalion, 30th Infantry, forced an enemy with- 
drawal. Between 8:00 aM and 10:00 AM the regiment 
supported the infantry attack by machine gun fire and 
reinforced the main effort of the 6th Brigade with the two 
squadrons. At 10:30 AM the exercise for the day was sus- 
pended. 

11 August. Brigade orders for this day directed the 
11th Cavalry to cover the left flank of the main position 
southeast of San Bernardo Creek, to deliver counter-at- 
tacks on opportunity and to cover any withdrawal that 
might take place. As a result the regiment, less the 2d 
Squadron, was moved to position northeast of Hill 1280. 
The 2d Squadron being held in rear of this position in 
reserve. At 5:40 AM otders were received to move the 
regiment, less one troop, to a position in rear of the right 
flank of the 6th Brigade position, and to be prepared to 
assist in the defense. This move was immediately made, 
and on arrival one troop was dispatched to protect the 
right flank. The remainder of the regiment awaited in- 
structions in concealed assembly positions along the Little 
Morto Creek road. At 8:30 AM orders were received 
directing that one squadron be sent at once to fill a gap 
in the main infantry position where the opposing forces 
had broken through. Up to this time the bulk of the 
regiment had covered approximately twenty-five miles, 
having moved to an initial position on the left flank, then 
to the extreme right flank and then to the center. At this 
time the exercise was suspended for the day. 

12 August. Brigade orders directed the 11th Cavalry 
to be in position with a mission of harassing and delaying 
the advance of the goth Division, and to assist in the 
withdrawal of the infantry elements of the 6th Brigade. 
The position occupied extended to the east from Hill 
1280. This position was occupied with squadrons abreast, 
2d Squadron on the right, both squadrons being rein- 
forced with heavy machine guns. The attack by the goth 
Division against the rst Squadron on the left was of great 
intensity. The rst Squadron was consequently withdrawn, 
initiating its movement at 5:00 AM. The 2d Squadron 
was withdrawn at 6:00 AM, being covered by fire from 
the rst Squadron. At 7:00 AM the exercise for the day was 
suspended, with the goth Division pressing its attack 
and the infantry elements of the 6th Brigade having been 


withdrawn. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The Commanding General, 6th Brigade, with his com- 
mand separated by some eighteen miles of rugged ter- 
rain, utilized the 11th Cavalry, reinforced by the motor 
reconnaissance detachment from its main body to cover 
the assembly of his brigade for a coordinated attack. The 
covering force drove in the enemy outpost, developed the 
main outpost position, and furnished a screen for the 
movement of the two infantry regiments into assembly 
positions in the Little Morro Creek Valley. 

On the second day he withdrew his Cavalry screen, 
placing it on the left flank and using it to reinforce his 
main effort of the Brigade attack. 

On the third day, seeing that he was opposed by su- 
perior forces, he used his Cavalry to harass the enemy 
main effort, then moved it to the extreme right flank, 
and finally put in one squadron in the center to fill a gap 
in his line. 

For the final day the 6th Brigade Commander decided 
to withdraw far enough to require a complete displace- 
ment of all the enemy artillery. He broke contact with 
his infantry forces and covered his withdrawal with bis 
Cavalry. 

It is felt that the present scheme of motorized infantry 
lends itself to extreme strategic mobility, but the troops 
are gradually losing tactical mobility on the battlefield. 
I believe that the participation of the 11th Cavalry in the 
Field Exercises at San Luis Obispo showed the essence of 
tactical mobility, and the proper use of attached Cavalry 
by the Commander in the field. 


* * * * * 


General Conclusions 


Following are conclusions of a general nature on the 
various phases of the Fourth Army Maneuvers, as re- 
ported by the Associated Press, The Army and Navy 
Journal, The Army and Navy Register and other sources: 

The horse continues to be the best means of transpor- 
tation and reconnaissance on or near the actual battlefield. 

Increased mobility of the Army as the result of motori- 
zation makes it imperative the commanding officer haye 
more complete information about the theatre of operations 
and the enemy’s movements. 

Increased mobility also makes it necessary that the 
commanding officer’s communication with all units under 
his command be so complete that he can instantly trans- 
mit orders. 

The increased mobility has not been balanced by equal- 
ly effective means for providing information about the 

; 
enemy's movements. 

Field radios, telephones and motor-cycle messengers 
have not yet reached an efficiency to furnish a motorized 
army with the superior communications service it requires. 

The new “streamline” division (the Army’s expeti- 
ment with a division of 12,000 more compactly organized 
men rather than 20,000) is a success. 

Performance of the new secret tanks was excellent. 
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Other conclusions reached by the War Department 
observers are: 

Traffic control, as a result of increased motorization, 
presents an acute problem. 

National Guard units acquitted themselves creditably 
in view of the fact it was the first time all of the divisions 
had been brought together at one time since the World 
War. 

Staff officers are better equipped as the result of more 
study and attendance at Command and General Staff 
School. 

Contact between adjacent units in line must be care- 
fully maintained in order to prevent out-flanking and in- 
filtration. The enemy might not be as considerate as 
umpires were at times during these maneuvers. 

All staffs should bear in mind that they exist not only 
to assist the commander but that they also have the very 
important duty of assisting troops. 

The use of motor vehicles to transport troops in gaining 
contact with the enemy is apt to result in losses which are 
rarely offset by any gain in time. 

Fatigued troops which have been in front line action 
much longer than other available troops should be te- 
lieved by the latter. 

Do not give too much credence to rumors of what the 
enemy or some one else may do. Estimate the situation 
instead. 

Do not extend your lines in either a defensive or offen- 
sive situation to the extent that the line has little or no 
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resistance in the defense or power in the attack due to the 
thinness of its fire-power. And then use your reserves at 
the proper time. 

The attack and defense of river lines, more than any 
other types of action, call for the highest qualities of mili- 
tary leadership, skill and acumen. They require the ap- 
plication of every known means and method of secrecy 
and deception; cooperation and coordination within tacti- 
cal teams participating ; a highly efficient command and 
communication system. 

It is only through the exercise of secrecy, deception, and 
surprise that a weaker defender may hope to profit from 
that favorable moment when the attacker’s superiority in 
men and material is offset by the fact that his forces are 
divided, astride the river line. It is also only through 
secrecy, deception, and surprise that an invader, no matter 
how powerful, can hope to secure (without heavy costs in 
time, material and personnel) a bridgehead on the oppo- 
site shore. 

This night engagement should serve to impress upon 
all concerned the fact that night attacks are the most dif- 
ficult of all operations of war; that night attacks require 
infinitely careful and painstaking preparation and re- 
hearsal as well as an exceptionally high degree of control. 

The observers pointed out their conclusions are only 
preliminary and that more intensive study of the 4th 
Army operations is yet to be made. They also noted 
that conditions prevailing during maneuvers may be quite 
different from those in actual combat. 


From Field Service Regulations, ee Army. 


Cavalry constitutes a mobile fire element in the hands of higher com- 
manders. It is especially adapted to combat missions requiring rapidity of 


attack and delaying action. 


Cavalry seeks to attain success through rapidity of attack and delaying 
action rather than through the sustained effort which is required of infantry. 


Cavalry not required on the flanks or to mask gaps in the battle front. is 
held as a mobile reserve with a view to its employment in the pursuit or for 
meeting the crises in combat which demand the highest degree of mobility. 
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ARTILLERY in active service must follow the lead of 
the troops it supports. Thus, in discussing the support of 
Cavalry one must first outline the method of employment 
of the troops which the Artillery is to support. For the 
purposes of this article the “Tactical Principles and 
Logistics for Cavalry” published by the Cavalry School 
in 1934 will be accepted as standard. It is the purpose of 
this article to discuss the employment of artillery in sup- 
port of cavalry and show how the cavalry can secure the 
maximum value from its projectiles. 


CavaLry MARCHES 


Horse Artillery equipped with the 75 mm howitzer 
matériel and properly horsed can conform to most rates 
and lengths of march expected from a Cavalry Brigade. 
However, the artillery can be left behind easily if the 
commander of a mixed cavalry and artillery column se- 
lects his route without considering the physical limita- 
tions of wheeled matériel. In most situations a little re- 
connaissance will disclose a route equally suited to the 
single mount and the gun team. The point to note here 
is that the artillery commander is ex-officio a member of 
the staff; he can tell what his unit can do and should be 
consulted. After all the purpose of the march is to get 
the entire command to its destination and not just a part 
of it. 

The route selected for the march should avoid as many 
obstacles to good even draft as possible. Two comparative- 
ly smooth tracks are all that 1s needed. Horse Artillery 
can negotiate most obstacles when necessary. However, 
to do so uses up horse power. It is up to the higher com- 
mander, therefore, to decide if he wants the available 
energy used up in crossing obstacles which could be 
avoided or carefully husbanded for a later effort. What 
ever his decision, he will find that his Horse Artillery 
will do its best to comply. 

The purpose of a march in the presence of the enemy 
normally is to get the command to some point where it can 
use its arms effectively. If the artillery is to be used to 
maximum advantage, it should have observation. Thus, 
a route offering successive observation points for the ar- 
tillery should receive preference from the Artillery view- 
point, other factors being equal. It should be remembered 
that the artillery with its comparatively long range can 
intervene over a wide front if proper provision is made 
beforehand to secure the necessary intelligence and ob- 
servation. 

The location of the artillery in column is always a 
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question. If no fire is to be requested, a position at the 
rear of the column makes the easiest marching for all 
concerned. On the other hand, when resistance is to be 
expected artillery should be well forward in the column 
in order that it can make an early entry into action and 
cover with its fire the deployment of the cavalry. 

Possibly one point which receives less consideration 
than all others in connection with marches is the subject 
of halts. In many commands the halt is taken when the 
hour is up. The artilleryman would like to halt only on 
ground from which he can fight if necessary and the 
necessity therefor is never absent when serving with 
cavalry. If a halt is properly planned, the main body will 
be screened from observation from the direction of the 
enemy; from near the head of the main body observation 
of the ground over which the enemy must advance will 
be available. During the halt, the artillery thus will be 
able to establish observation to the front and select tenta- 
tive positions. If an emergency occurs, the artillery can 
occupy position and open fire on an observed enemy with 
minimum delay while the cavalry, from concealed po- 
sitions, prepares to enter the fight with all the advantage 
of surprise and fire support. Thus, the method advocated 
has mutual advantages. 


RECONNAISSANCE 


Artillery is of little value to cavalry on reconnaissance 
as long as it is not necessary to fight to make an opening 
for the cavalry reconnaissance detachments. Until a fight 
becomes necessary, to the artillery the operation is just 
one more march. If such a fight becomes necessary the 
employment of the artillery is similar to that in any of- 
fensive operation except that with careful planning its 
fire may be used to isolate an avenue of advance through 
which the reconnaissance detachments may debouch into 
the territory to be reconnnoitered. 


CouNTER RECONNAISSANCE 


As in reconnaissance, the cavalry does not need the ar- 
tillery until it has so fight to perform its mission. The 
temptation to fritter away the artillery among subordinate 
detachments with the hope of securing more prompt sup- 
port is great. The average detachment commander would 
like nothing better than to have his artillery right under 
his own hand. However, this should be avoided. Artillery 
technique has been developed to the point where widely 
dispersed observers with adequate communication can 
adjust fire without difficulty on targets which they alone 
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Figure 1 


can see. Hence, if the artillery is held centrally located 
near good observation of the terrain over which the caval- 
ry detachments are operating and artillery observers with 
radio are judiciously distributed, two methods of operation 
are available. The observer near the guns may see an 
enemy force about to attack a counter reconnaissance de- 
tachment and intervene; or the artillery observer with the 
detachment may call for fire and adjust it. By keeping 
the artillery concentrated its fire may be placed at the 
disposal of any one detachment; once it is scattered 
among the several detachments any concentration of fire 
is obtained largely by accident. 

It might be well to outline at this point the methods 
used by forward observers to indicate targets to the artil- 
lery and adjust the fire which results from their reports. 

Prior to leaving the artillery the observer is furnished 
a map or map substitute marked with what are called 
“check concentrations” for lack of a better term. These 
so called concentrations are nothing more or less than 
points to which numbers have been assigned for ready 
reference. They are selected with a view to easy identifi- 
cation on the ground. For example, a crossroad with one 
or two conspicuous buildings nearby which could be rec- 
ognized from a distance would be an excellent check con- 
centration. 

In figure 1, suppose that our troops are moving along 
a certain road towards a crossroads which has been previ- 
ously designated as “check concentration 6.” When they 
are still some distance from it they are fired upon by 
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enemy machine guns from a small patch of woods as 
shown in the figure. Artillery fire is desired to avoid de- 
lay. A forward observer, knowing the approximate di- 
rection of the line of fire of the artillery, can estimate, 
roughly, that concentration 6 is 400 yards left and 400 
yards short of the target. He radios back to the artillery, 
therefore, ““Check concentration 6 4oo LL (left) 400 
SS (short) Machine guns C and observe.” 

The artillery officer who receives this message has all 
the information he needs to place a shell in the vicinity 
of the target where the observer can see it and adjust. In 
a practice problem, it took a battery marching down a 
road four minutes to turn off, go into action, lay on the 
designated target which it could not see, and fire its first 
round. Time was taken from the moment the observer 
started to send his message. However, this speed was 
made possible by a group of unusual local conditions and 
can not be expected normally. 

Let us suppose now that the battery has fired as re- 
quested above. The observer sees the burst of the shell 
as shown in figure 2. He estimates that the burst is about 
200 yards left and 100 yards over the target. He radios the 
artillery, therefore, “‘2zoo LL (left) 100 OO (over).’ ’ The 
officer at the battery makes the necessary corrections to 
move the burst 200 yards to the right and 100 yards 
short of its previous location and fires again. Meanwhile 
the observer has noted carefully the point the first burst 
occurred. When the new one appears he is able to de- 
termine a rough scale in yards on the ground by noting 
the change in the location of the burst due to his first 
report. By applying this scale the burst can be brought 
quickly to the target. 

When the adjustment is satisfactory the observer re- 
quests “Fire for effect.” when this request is received, 
the battery proceeds to cover with its fire a zone 100 yards 
wide and 200 yards deep based upon the last sensing re- 
ceived from the observer. 

This newly developed method of adjustment should 
be noted. It is so simple and non-technical that any per- 
son with sufficient imagination to master an ordinary high 
school course should be able to pick it up without any 
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trouble and with little instruction. With our present radio 
equipment (SCR 163-A) scout cars can communicate 
directly with the artillery. Thus, if properly instructed, a 
scout car which has succeeded in reaching a point from 
which the enemy can be observed can turn to the artillery 
frequency and bring artillery fire to bear upon him while 
itself remaining concealed and in communication with 
the cavalry commander through the artillery commander's 
set. A similar use can be made of supporting observation 
aviation. It is to the interest of the cavalry to exploit to 
the utmost the relatively long range and flexibility of 
modern artillery fire. With proper planning, a cavalry 
commander can approximate a spider in the center of his 
web; a touch anywhere against his line of detachments 
can be answered almost immediately with a powerful 
reaction provided proper provision has been made before 
hand. 

The artillery principle in fire direction today is that 
the man who sees a target should adjust upon it. By 
bitter experience it has been found that artillery fire 
placed upon a target located through someone’s interpre- 
tation of a discription of that point as given by another 
person is usually wasted. For this reason it is considered 
desirable for these reconnaissance agencies to adjust fire 
on targets they see rather that to turn the reported loca- 
tions over to the artillery to fire blindly. 


SECURITY 
ADVANCE GUARD 


Security is always with us. A proper selection of routes 
can do much to help security particularly against mech- 
anized elements and aviation. A proper regulation of the 
march of the main body with respect to the advance guard 
will facilitate security, help secure freedom of action and 
surprise once the enemy is encountered and greatly in- 
crease the effectiveness of the artillery support. 

As previously mentioned, if contact is expected, the 
route used should have successive observation points for 
the artillery. The march of the main body is made by 
bounds. The bounds should be determined by the ter- 
rain. In general, a main body and its advance guard 
should not be in the same terrain compartment at the 
same time. The main body, from the cover of the rear 
edge of the compartment, should observe the movement 
of its security detachment and not debouch into the com- 
partment unless it can reach the far edge unopposed or 
the security detachment has located the enemy within 
the compartment. If this is done, the artillery can select 
its observation and tentative positions and be prepared to 
support either the action of the advance guard or the main 
body as discussed above under halts. 

With the reconnaissance agencies and communication 
at his disposal today it is inconceivable that a cavalry 
commander can be made to fight on ground not of his own 
choosing unless he is cramped for space by his mission or 
other troops and then he should be able to make some 
selection within the limits available. Where the general 
location of the engagement can be forecast the artillery 
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can arrange maximum support. Where the general lo- 
cation of the engagement ts left to chance, the artillery 
support is likewise a series of more or less happy acct- 
dents. 

In preparing support for an advance guard, the artil- 
lery seeks first to determine a zone in which contact is 
most probable. It then examines this zone for what may 
be termed possible battle areas. For example, let us sup- 
pose the situation makes it practically impossible that 
contact should occur before our advance guard reaches 
Ridge A shown on Figure 3 and that if the enemy moves 
at all we certainly should meet him before we reach 
Ridge D; the area: Ridge A—Ridge D, becomes our 
zone of probable contact. The next problem is where 
on Ridge A (B, C and D) the enemy could best employ 
his troops to interfere with our mission. The final problem 
is where the artillery should be to fire most effectively on 
the areas determined above. After all, most battles are a 
series of fights for successive terrain features of vital 
importance. 

In the commands where liaison is close, the artillery 
and cavalry commanders study together the problems 
presented above and arrive at a common understanding as 
to the employment of the command under various con- 
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ungencies. This understanding will permit the artillery 
to make the necessary dispositions beforehand to exploit 
its fire power to the maximum. 

In general, an advance guard as small as a squadron 
can be best supported from the main body. A system 
which has worked well is as follows: 

(1) A Liaison Officer with his detail (including radio) 

marches with the advance guard. 

(2) The Artillery Commander, with his radio, moves 

with the Cavalry Commander. 

(3) The Artillery Executive, with his radio, is with 

the artillery column. 

When the advance guard needs fire, the liaison officer 
calls for it. The message is received by the artillery com- 
mander who asks the cavalry commander if he wants the 
mission fired. The artillery executive also hears the mes- 
sage. He prepares a battery for action while the cavalry 
commander is being consulted. If the answer is to fire, 
the artillery commander’s set transmits “Adjust Battery.” 
Whereupon the executive’s set announces “‘Battery 1s 
Ready” and the mission is fired. Once the cavalry com- 
mander has made his decision, the reaction is almost in- 
stantaneous. 

From the above discussion, the reason why the attach- 
ment of artillery to cavalry advance guards the size of a 
squadron is not advocated should be clear. If the main 
body and the advance guard codperate properly, the ad- 
vance guard can get more and better fire support from the 
artillery of the main body than it would be possible to 
secure from any attached artillery. If it becomes necessary 
for the advance guard to fall back on the main body 
there will be no wheeled matériel to consider; a cavalry 
squadron can be completely dispersed and reassemble 
without undue loss of efficiency while attached artillery 
would be lost; meanwhile the artillery of the main body 
can be covering the withdrawal of the advance guard and 
preparing the counter-attack of the main body which can 
be launched by surprise against an enemy rashly deliver- 
ing a blow in the air against a supposedly inferior force. 
In this connection, a cavalry platoon which decoyed a 
superior enemy force into a favorable position where it 
could be attacked during the Marfa maneuvers of 1936 


is vividly remembered. 
REAR AND FLANK GUARDS 


The main type of operation which rear and flank guards 
utilize is delaying action. The relatively long range of ar- 
tillery makes it an ideal type of weapon in such a situ- 
ation. However, here if never before careful planning is 
most essential. Maximum use must be made of artillery 
observers judiciously posted to cover defiles which must 
be used by the enemy. Scout cars well to the flanks can 
give early notice of turning movements and adjust fire on 
enemy motor columns seeking to avoid the main covering 
force. In a very favorable situation it is possible that all 
the artillery available may be used covered only by suf- 
ficient cavalry to furnish close support and allow the ar- 
tillery those priceless few minutes necessary to break away 
when maximum delay has been obtained. 
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OFFENSIVE COMBAT 


The prelude to any planned offensive combat 1s an ap- 
proach march. The employment of the artillery during 
this phase depends so much on the situation that it 1s 
difficult to summarize. In general, Horse Artillery wants 
to get positions as close to its observation posts as possi- 
ble in order to simplify its communication. Also, these 
observation posts must give a good view over the pro- 
spective battlefield as Horse Artillery uses observed fires 
mostly. The result of these two conditions is that usually 
the battery positions are well forward. 

During the early stages of the approach march, from 
an artillery viewpoint it is very desirable that the main 
body move rapidly from one boundary of a terrain com- 
partment to the next and remain in observation under 
cover of the new position while the covering force moves 
ahead. This method of procedure will permit a quick and 
effective artillery support for the covering force and in- 
sure that the artillery is on a position suitable for firing 
when the need arises. This method of operation was dis- 
cussed above under marches. 

If the main body follows its covering force at a more 
or less uniform distance without regard to terrain features 
it becomes necessary, as contact becomes increasingly 
imminent, to drop out a battery as the main body crosses 
one crest to cover its advance to the next. This procedure 
quickly disperses the artillery and sometimes results in no 
artillery being immediately available when the need final- 
ly appears. As many times as not this same maneuver 
finds the main body ina valley in plain view of the enemy 
while its alleged “covering force” is trying manfully to 
secure the next crest and the available artillery, lacking 
good observation, is unable to develop its fire effectively 
in its support. 

Once the enemy position has been located, the usual 
cavalry maneuver is to put down a pivot of maneuver 
and envelop one flank with a maneuvering force. Two 
questions immediately arise: 

(1) Which flank should be enveloped? 

(2) Should artillery be attached to the maneuvering 

force? 

From an artillery viewpoint the first one is entirely a 
question of a covered approach to a decisive terrain feature 
the capture of which will force the enemy to retire from 
the position he occupies. It will be found from a study 
of the terrain that one flank or the other has a conforma- 
tion which automatically limits the area from which the 
enemy can effectively employ his arms against our ma- 
neuvering force. It is the artillery’s task, once the ma- 
neuver is decided upon, to prevent the enemy from de- 
livering effective fire against the maneuvering force. The 
artillery strength in the cavalry division is very meager so 
it is decidedly to the interest of all concerned to exploit 
the terrain to the utmost in order that the available artil- 
lery may be sufficient for the job. For this reason it is be- 
lieved that a precipitate attack is to be avoided; a swift 
powerful attack delivered after careful reconnaissance is 
more apt to produce adequate results with minimum loss. 
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“Mobilitate Vigemus” does not necessarily mean that the 
attack should be launched from the approach march as 
fast as a horse can gallop. The painful experiences of the 


French in 1914 may be read with profit in this regard. 


In regard to the question of attaching artillery to the 
maneuvering force it should be remembered that artillery 
technique today has been developed to the point where 
widely dispersed observers can effectively adjust fire on 
targets which they alone can see. Thus, an observer with 
a maneuvering force can call for and adjust the fire of the 
entire artillery strength of bis unit PROVIDED the target 
indicated is within effective range of the battery positions. 
Therefore, if the maneuvering force is not expected to go 
outside of effective artillery range it is generally not ad- 
visable to attach artillery to it provided some observation 
is available over its zone of action from in rear of the 
pivot. It is better to retain the artillery centrally located, 
let it plan and develop its fire while the maneuvering 
force moves to position and be prepared to support that 
unit when it is ready to launch its attack. It is beyond the 
scope of this article to discuss the minutiae of artillery 
technique but it should be mentioned in passing that it is 
possible for a cavalry commander with a maneuvering 
force to adjust, through his artillery liaison officer, the 
fire which will support his attack; announce his decision 
regarding the use of a mounted or dismounted attack; 
report the crossing of the line of departure and request the 
raising of artillery fire as the attack goes home. However, 
to do this requires forethought—1t 1s not done in the sad- 
dle moving at a gallop. Once the plans are made, the fast- 
er the cavalry gallops the better the artillery is pleased. 

It has been found that many officers do not realize the 
purpose of artillery fire. When properly used in the at- 
tack, the artillery does not aim to kill some few enemy 
machine gunners or riflemen but to deny to the enemy 
the ground which he must have in order to use his arms 
effectively to meet our attack. Thus, if our troops intend 
to attack up a certain valley, the artillery devotes ° 
energies to preventing the enemy from occupying 
sitions from which he can fire into the valley. If it can b 
this it means that the supported troops can advance to 
their objective without loss and the artillery has fulfilled 
its mission even if it has not injured one enemy. 

In fighting against cavalry there is one target which 
the artillery will always jump on with great enthusiasm 
— it is the enemy's led horses. If they can be destroyed or 
dispersed the sting has been removed and the enemy force 
becomes a rather mediocre infantry. The use of observa- 
tion aviation or scout cars to locate the targets and adjust 
artillery fire is productive of great results in this case. 


DEFENSIVE COMBAT 


Once cavalry is forced to occupy a position and defend 
it to the end, it loses its greatest attribute—mobility. 
Where possible, therefore, delaying action is used where 
it is possible to perform the mission in this manner. 
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Artillery in delaying actions seeks to make the enemy 
deploy and leave the’ road at as long a range as possible. 
Battery positions as far forward as practicable are occu- 
pied. As the enemy comes closer the batteries seeks to 
drive him from the valleys and other covered avenues of 
approach and force him to use ground which is exposed 
to the action of all arms. To do this effectively requires 
forethought and the judicious use of widely distributed 
observers. Air observation is highly desirable. Scout cars 
and armored cars in contact with hostile advancing 
columns can furnish valuable assistance. In advance of the 
position, artillery observers protected by small cavalry 
patrols can occupy forward observation points and report 
the enemy advance adjusting fire on such defiles as seem 
desirable. 

When the supported cavalry must defend the position 
to the last, the artillery takes position echeloned in depth 
so that support can still be rendered even if a part of the 
position is taken. At first the fire is used as in delaying 
action. The artillery seeks to postpone the decisive mo- 
ment as long as possible. When the enemy reaches his 
assembly positions and seeks to organize his attack, 
counter-preparation fire is placed on him seeking to effect 
the maximum disorganization, cause losses and lower 
morale. When the enemy commences to advance to his 
line of departure, successive concentrations are placed on 
available evenues of approach seeking to drive the ap- 
proaching troops from cover and force them to use terrain 
where all arms can be used against them. Finally as the 
enemy prepares to assault the position barrage fire is used 
in order to block the gaps in the final protective lines of 
the machine guns. 

In all operations, it is highly essential that machine 
guns and artillery codperate in order that maximum ad- 
vantage may be obtained from available fire power. Where 
machine guns can sweep a ridge or enfilade a ravine, ar- 
tillery fire should not be used; it should be employed on 
locations where the enemy would seek shelter from ma- 
chine gun fire in order to drive him into the open and pin 
him to the ground. 

When reduced to its fundamentals, the employment of 
artillery is relatively simple. To officers not familiar with 
its technique it sometimes appears mysterious. However, 
officers of other arms are not expected to understand this 
technique and in every command to which artillery 1s 
attached an artilleryman is available to advise on the 
most efficacious employment of his arm. It is well, there- 
fore, to end this article with perhaps its soundest observa- 
tion—if you have artillery in your command, let your ar- 
tillery adviser into your confidence early and when you 
need support it will be all the more effective. 


(Eprtor’s Note: The lack of historical data on artillery support 
of cavalry is made evident by the scant references to this subject 
in Cavalry Combat. The foregoing article by Major Wahl was 
written on the earnest solicitation of the editor. For an intensely 
interesting elaboration of this theme, the review of Cavalry Com- 
bat in the September-October issue of the Field Artillery Journal 
is highly recommended. ) 
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The United States Horseshow Team 
at Dublin and Aachen 


By Captain M. H. Matteson, Cavalry 
(Team Captain) 


The Dublin Horse Show, sponsored by the Royal Dub- 
lin Society, was held at its grounds at Ball’s Bridge, in 
Dublin, from August 3d to 7th, inclusive. 

The Royal Dublin Society was organized over two 
hundred years ago for the purpose of providing a place 
where horses could be exhibited and offered for sale. Con- 
trary to the general belief, the International Military 
Jumping Competitions, inaugurated a few years ago, 
form a small part only of the program of the Show. The 
bloodstock sales, held daily at the grounds are undoubted- 
ly the main attraction. To this auction block are brought 
hundreds of horses, from all parts of the Irish Free State. 
They go under the hammer and are sold, some for fancy 
prices and others for but a few pounds. The story 1s told 
of the Irish Grand National Winner that was bought 
here, as a yearling, for nineteen pounds. Another, has it 
that Red Hugh, the famous jumper on the Irish Army 
string, was purchased here for eleven pounds. On the 
other hand, many yearlings are bid up quickly to five 
hundred guineas and may finally be sold for fifteen hun- 
dred or more. 

The blood stock sales, aside from affording a view of a 
possible future Derby winner, a Golden Miller or a Tip- 
perary Tim, have also an amusing angle. I watched the 
sales for three days and never once discovered a buyer. 
Neither by the movement of a program nor the flicker of 
an eyebrow would a prospective customer let his neighbor 
know that he was interested in the horse. The auctioneer, 
on the other hand, seemed to have no trouble in spotting 
the buyers and in getting the price up. A lady told me 
how nearly she came to owning a horse when her hus- 
band stopped her from fanning herself with her program. 
She had unwittingly bid up the price on the colt to 265 
guineas. 

The grounds of the Society cover two city blocks. Dur- 
ing the last eight years, 250,000 pounds have been spent 
for improvements. The stands of the main arena have 
been enlarged to accommodate 40,000 spectators. These 
stands were full to overflowing for the competition for the 
Aga Khan Cup and many thousands more were unable 
to gain admission. In addition to the main arena, there 
are five other rings for the judging of hunting, hack and 
other classes. The show grounds are used but twice a year, 
once for the fall show and once for the spring show. 

The United States Team, composed of Captain M. H. 
Matteson, Cavalry, (Team Captain), Captain H. S. 


Isaacson, F.A., rst Lieut. F. F. Wing, Jr., Cavalry, and 
ist Lieut. J. O. Curtis, Jr., Cavalry, and four grooms, with 
the horses: Dakota, Dinger, Flitter, Fralax, Masquerader, 
Podhorski, Renzo, and Ugly, arrived in Dublin on June 
30th, after the close of the International Horse Show at 
Olympia, London. Through the kindness of the Minister 
for Defense of the Irish Free State, the Team was placed 
at McKee Barracks, Phoenix Park, Dublin, where we 
stayed until the show opened. The officers lived at the 
Club, the grooms in the Barracks and the horses in excel- 
lent stables, near those of the Irish Team. Training was 
carried on in Phoenix Park, in the riding school and in an 
adjacent jumping ring where a complete Ball’s Bridge 
course was held at our disposal. During the training 
period, Fralax was injured and was not used. The other 
ag were in top form by August 1st and ready for the 
show. 

There were six International Classes, one each day until 
the last, when there were two. The Cup Class was ‘on the 
fourth day. In classes one, two, three and five, each Na- 
tion (including Ireland) could enter three riders and six 
horses; in the Cup Class, three riders and three horses; 
and in class six (Competition M), not more than ten 
horses. There were seven teams competing: 

. Belgium 

. France 

. Netherlands 
. England 

. Switzerland 

. Ireland 

. United States. 

The line-up of our team was: 

Captain Matteson—Masquerader, Podhorski. 
Captain Isaacson—Dinger. 

Lieut. Wing—Dakota, Flitter. 

Lieut. Curtis—Renzo, Ugly. 


The Ball’s Bridge course has six permanent jumps. It 
was used in four of the six classes. It comprised the fol- 
lowing jumps: 

t. Brush and ditch, 

2. Single bank—this bank was about four feet, six 
inches high, four feet broad, and had a ditch on the 
approach side. To get over this bank without fault, 
it was necessary to land on top and jump without 
changing feet, 

. Stone wall—this jump was solid for four feet, on 
top were piled round stones to bring the wall to the 
desired height, 

4. Gate, 

. Double bank—this bank was about six feet high. 
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SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


five feet broad, and had ditches on both sides. In 
order to get over this bank without faults, it was 
necessary to land on the bank, change feet once and 
jump off, 

6. Brush and water. 

The results of the show were as follows: 


Crass 1 — Mirirary Jumpinc ComPErTITION 


High jump over two stone walls and high poles. 

1. Bouril, England, Lieut. Talbot-Ponsonby. 
2. Renzo, Curtis, America. 
2. Barnabas, Netherlands, Lieut. Tonnet. 
4. Sammy, England. Capt. Howard-Vyse. 
5. Flitter, American, Lieut. Wing. 

Podhorski—one knockdown. 

Ugly—two kd. 

Dakota—one kd. 

Masquerader—two kd. 


Crass 2—Muirary JUMPING ComPETITION 


Over the RDS permanent course of six jumps, viz: 1. 
hedge and ditch; 2. single bank; 3. stone wall; 4. gate; 
5: double bank; 6. brush and water. Added jumps: rustic 
gates; 2. sleeper fence. 
. Mainau, Switzerland, Lieut. Mylius. 
. Blue Steel, England, Major Dudgeon. 
. Big Sweep, England, Major Dudgeon. 
. Limerick Lace, Ireland, Commandant O’Dwyer. 
. d Huis, France, Lieut. Chevalier. 
Dakota—o—12. 
Dinger—s. 
Podhorski—7. 
Masquerader—4. 
Flitter—3. 


Crass 3—Muitary JumMpinG ComPETITION 


Over the RDS permanent course plus double oxer and 
snake fence. 
1. Duballow, Ireland, Captain Ahearn. 
2. Gobemouche, France, Capt. Bizard. 
. Red Hugh, Ireland, Captain Corry. 
. d Huis, France, Lieut. Chevalier. 
. Traymore Bay, Ireland, Captain Lewis. 


Dinger—o—12. 
Renzo—s. 
Podhorski—8. 
Masquerader—2. 
Dakota—s. 
Ugly—t. 


GRAND INTERNATIONAL MILITARY JUMPING 
CoMPETITION 


For Teams of three horses and three Officers of each coun- 

try. Over the RDS permanent course plus: 1. picket; 2. 

stile; 3. RR in and out; 4. triple bar; 5. single pole; 6 
triple in and out. 

1. Ireland—17 faults. 

2. France—q1 faults. 


3. America—s51 faults, as follows: 
Dinger— faults. 
Masquerader—18 faults. 
Renzo—2zg faults. 

. Netherlands—54 faults. 

. Switzerland—s7 faults. 
. Belgium—eliminated. 

. England—eliminated. 


CompeTITION “M,” INTERNATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP 


Open to the world. Over the RDS permanent course plus: 

1. wattle; 2. single pole; 3. post and rail; 4 triple bar; 
5. picket fence. 

Miss Margaret Brown’s Silver Mist 

Dubhallow, Ireland, Capt. Ahearn 

Traymore Bay, Ireland, Capt. Lewis 

Podborski, Capt. Matteson, America 

Red Hugh, Ireland, Capt. Corry 

Ugly—1. 


Flitter—eliminated. 


fe Pe 


InpivipuAL Mivirary JUMPING ComPETITION 


Over a special course. 1. hedge and ditch; 2. hog back; 
3. stone wall; 4. stile; 5. sleepers; 6. picket fence; 7. 
arallel bars. 
. Anousta, France, Lieut. Chevalier 
. Masquerader, America, Capt. Matteson 
. Renzo, America, Lieut. Curtis 
. Ursula, Switzerland, Lieut. deWeck 
Dinger—o—8. 


Dakota—eliminated. 


O--—-C-=4, 


Money WInNINGS—$325.00 


The Dublin Show closed on Saturday, August 7th. 
Monday, the horses were shipped by ship and rail via 
Hollyhead, L.M.S. railroad to Harwich, Hook of Hol- 
land to Aachen, Germany, for the International Show at 
that place. 


1 2 7 


The Aachen International Horse Show 


The International Horse Show at Aachen, Germany, 
was held this year on August 12th to 18th, inclusive. 
This show, from the point of view of international compe- 
tition, is the largest one in the world. To my knowledge, 
no other show offers so much in the way of stiff competi- 
tion over difficult courses and against the best teams, as 
does this show. 

Military teams from twelve countries competed at 
Aachen this year. The countries represented were: 

1. Austria. 7. Ireland. 
. Belgium. 8. Italy. 
. Czecho-Slovakia. g. Norway. 
. Finland. 10. Roumania. 
. Germany. 11. Sweden. 


. Hungary. 12. United States. 


Civilian riders, both ladies and gentlemen, from several 
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THE UNITED STATES HORSE SHOW TEAM 


Upper left: Captain H. S. Isaacson riding “Dinger” 
at Aachen, Germany, over the 4 meters 50 (14’- 10”) 
water jump. 

Lower left: Captain H. S. Isaacson riding “Dinger” 
over the stone wall, during the running of the “Cup of 
Nations” at Aachen, Germany. 


of the above countries were entered for the jumping and 
in addition, civilian and military riders from: 

13. Holland. 16. Switzerland. 

14. Denmark. 17. France. 

15. England. 


In addition to the above, several excellent riders with 
fine horses were entered by the S. S. Hauptreit- -Schule, 
whose school is at Munich. One of the finest riders at 
the show was a sixteen year old American girl, Miss 
Margaret Rontgen, who is attending school at Zurich. 
Over 500 horses were entered in the Show, for jumping, 
dressage or driving. The German Cavalry School at 
Hanover had 58 horses entered. The largest entry list for 
any one class was 213. 

From the above, it can be seen that this show, held 
under the auspices of the Aachen Lhaurensberger Renn- 
verein, at the flourishing little city of Aachen, “which i is 
located eight miles from the Belgium border, east of 
Liege, is anything but a one-horse affair. This show, so 
ably handled by its affable President, Mr. Hubert 
Wienen, is the pride of Aachen and the envy of every 
other show on the continent. 
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Upper right: Lieutenant J. O. Curtis on “Ugly” over 
the “Prize of Nations” course, Aachen, Germany. The 
brick wall No. 9 at 5’ - 4”. 

Lower right: Lieutenant F. F. Wing riding “Dakota” 
in the “Cup of Nations” course at Aachen, Germany. 
They won the individual trophy in the jump-off. 


The American Team arrived in Aachen on August 
13th, after an arduous crossing from Dublin. Due to de- 
lays caused by transfer from boat to train and reverse, over 
four days were consumed in this haul, during which time 
the horses got little rest. 

The day after arrival, Saturday, August 14th, the team 
entered seven horses in the class for that day. The event 
was a “time” class of one meter thirty (4’—3 el 
in which knock-downs counted as eight seconds. (A di 
gram of the courses for the four classes we entered, ies 
ing the type and placement of j jumps, is shown elsewhere 
in this issue.) There were 213 entries in this class. The 
results were as follows: 

1. Baron Braun, a Belgian civilian, riding Debucher, 72 

seconds. 

. Capt. Rang, Roumania, riding Delfis, 74 seconds. 

. Frau Scherling, Sweden, riding Bayzid, 74 seconds. 

. Lieut. Apostol, Roumania, riding Bucurie, 76 seconds. 
Podhorski, one knockdown, go seconds. 
Masquerader, one knockdown, 83 seconds. 

Flitter, one knockdown, 96 seconds. 
Ugly, clean, 85 seconds. 
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Prize of Nations Course, Aachen, Germany, 1937 


Maximum Maximum 














Jump Height Width 
1. Earth wall with riders ............. 4’ 
RV RET IG oo oo oc ose seis st dsc ssa 4’ 6” 
3. Triple bar over water, with post and 

TARR TOMO 86 aloe oT ie dais Weor0 Vibe eis rio 14’ 10” 
MRCIRDIRRST rs foia Pcie a oie a Gaicls sig. bverd 9 ¥-010-0:8" A’ 3” xy 3" 
5. In and out: triple bar then post and 

RRR SA ae ee eee 4’ 6” 5’ 8” 
6. Oxer with heavy poles ............. 4’ 9” 
Pe REN 5. 6 4s KASS So RS 8 88S ya a 


Dakota, clean, 85 seconds. 
Renzo, one knockdown. 
Dinger, one knockdown. 


The second class was a knock-down and out over 24 
jumps at one meter thirty (4’—3 plus”). The results of 
this class were: 

1. Fridolin, Germany, Capt. K. Haase, 24 jumps, 130 
seconds. 
2. Ugly, America, Lieut. Curtis, 24 jumps, 154 seconds. 
3. Traymore Bay, Ireland, Capt. Lewis, 24 jumps, 158 
seconds. 
4. Renzo, America, Lieut. Curtis, 16 jumps. 
Podborski, out on first jump. 
Masquerader, six jumps. 
Dinger, four jumps. 
Dakota, seven jumps. 
Flitter, lame and did not jump. 


The third class was held late on the afternoon of the 
second day. The course consisted of six post and rail 
jumps, placed in a straight line, ten meters fifty apart. 
The jumps ranged in height from one meter ten (3'—7 
plus”) to one meter sixty (5’—3”). For each jump-off, 


Maximum Maximum 





Jump Height Width 
8. Bankwith post and rail on top and 
eile Oi iy a a r- —_— 
ted Lita AL) SAR ee a 5” 4” ——-. 
UO ye rr 4’ 4” ——. 
a. double rails 
b. wall and riders 
c. post and rails (natural rails) 
11. Parallel post and rail (birch rails)... 4’ 5’ 10” 
VA IO WEI fh coins bees he eaiceicascodos ge 
OE oie boy sala dled Si. Sid ohare, oc aers Ore 4’ 3” —_——- 


each jump was raised ten centimeters (4”). The results 
of this class were as follows: 


1. Delfis, Roumania, Capt. Rang o—o—o—II. 
2. Ilona III, S. S., Mr. Biegkt o—o—0—12. 
3. Dakota, America, Lieut. Wing o—o—4. 
9, Masquerader, America, Capt. Matteson o—4. 
Dinger—8. 
Renzo—4. 


The Prize of Nations class was held on Monday after- 
noon. Each nation was to put their four horses twice 
around the course. The three best total scores to count for 
the team score. The horses nominated were: Masque- 
rader, Ugly, Dakota and Dinger, with Renzo as Reserve. 
Masquerader was scratched because his rider was in the 
hospital from an injury received the day before, Lieut. 
Curtis rode Ugly and Renzo, Capt. Isaacson was up on 
Dinger and Lieut. Wing on Dakota. The results of the 
class were as follows: 

1. Ireland, 24 faults, with the horses Limerick Lace, Red 

Hugh, Ireland's Own and Duballow. 

2. Germany, 32 faults, with the horses Wotans-bruder, 


Alchemist, Tora and Olaf. 
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3. America, 3634 faults, as follows: 





Dakota o plus 4 4 
Renzo oO plus 8 8 
Ugly 1234 plus 12 2434 
Dinger 29 ~—s pilus 12 
| 36% 
4. Roumania. 7. Belgium. 
5. Italy. 8. Austria. 
6. Hungary. 


At the close of the class, three horses were tied for in- 
dividual honors with four faults each. They were: 
Captain Lewis, Ireland, on Limerick Lace. 
Captain Ahearn, Ireland, on /reland’s Own. 


Lieut. Wing, America, on Dakota. 


On the jump off, Wing took first place with no faults, 
Captain Lewis was second and Captain Ahearn third. 

Due to the fact that arrangements for shipping the 
horses had been made early, and that later reservations 
could not be secured, the remaining classes in the show 
were scratched and the horses shipped to Hamburg. The 
two best classes of the show were held after our departure. 
The “Grand Prize of Aachen” was won by the German 
horse Erle. The “Puissance,” won in 1936 by Captain C. 
W. Raguse, with Dakota, went this year to the Belgian 
officer, Lieut. Moudron, riding Ibrahim. The final jump- 


off in this class went to two meter ten (6’ 1034”). 





The Cavalry Rifle Team, 1937 


By 2p LiEUTENANT THomas D. GILLIs, 
11th Cavalry 


The fine work done by the Cavalry Rifle Team in the 
Ohio, Indiana, and Chief of Cavalry Matches as covered 
in the last issue of the CAVALRY JOURNAL was only a run- 
ning start to the finish the team showed in the National 
Matches. After a short transition period of “Free shoot- 
ing,” during which time final check-ups were made on 
sight settings and zeros for all ranges, the team resumed 
its competition shooting with a vengeance. 

On August 14-15, a squad of eleven men was sent to 
Pontiac, Michigan, to participate in the “Detroit Pre- 
Perry Pistol Matches” sponsored by the Eastern Michigan 
Rifle and Pistol Association. Results in these matches 
were very creditable, and the team acquired additional 
competitive experience. 

The National Rifle Association Matches commenced 
on August 26th with the members’ Trophy Match in 
which Sgt. Howard placed fifth. The Cavalry Team was 
well represented in the high scores of the Navy, Scott, 
and Wimbledon Cup Matches with fourth place in the 
Navy Match going to Corp. J. P. Wood, sixth place in 
the Scott to Sgt. Shantz, and second and fourth places in 
the Wimbledon to Sgt. Frace and Corp. Detato. Nine 
Cavalry placed in the President’s Hundred, and the Cav. 
Cup, awarded to the high U. S. Cavalryman in this 

















Cavalry Rifle Team—1937 


1 Sergeant Locke; 2 Private Kortuem; 3 Staff Sergeant McGimpsey; 4 Technical Sergeant Hedglin; 5 Sergeant Leach; 
6 Sergeant Milton; 7 Corporal Mitchell; 8 Sergeant Ernst; 9 Corporal Sickle; 10 Corporal Wooldridge; 11 Sergeant 
Hamel; 12 Lieutenant Finnegan; 13 Corporal Kaminski; 14 Corporal Maples; 15 Sergeant Johnson; 16 Sergeant Fos- 
ter; 17 Staff Sergeant Jensen; 18 Sergeant Shantz; 19 Corporal Kellerman; 20 Sergeant Christensen; 21 Captain 
Phillips (coach); 22 Captain Rehm (team captain); 23 Captain Burcham (coach); 24 Lieutenant Stevenson; 25 Lieu- 
tenant Gillis; 26 Lieutenant Markle; 27 Lieutenant Harper; 28 Lieutenant McClelland; 29 Lieutenant Streeter; 30 
Captain Claussen; 31 Lieutenant Prince; 32 Captain Palmer; 33 Private first class Skonieczny; 34 Corporal Detato; 
35 Corporal LaVelle; 36 Private Medaries; 37 Private first class Roth; 38 Corporal Mattson; 39 Sergeant Reynolds; 
40 Sergeant Gentry; 41 Corporal Zabrosky; 42 Lieutenant Johnson; 43 Lieutenant Matyas; 44 Private first class 
Montgomery; 45 Sergeant Matteson; 46 Captain Williams; 47 Corporal Kinnamon; 48 Private Cool; 49 Corporal Kit- 
terman; 50 Corporal Kloss; 51 Sergeant Yerszerski; 52 Sergeant Rogers; 53 Sergeant Tzitzicas; 54 Sergeant Frace; 
55 Private first class Magill; 56 Private first class Olender; 57 Sergeant Eckart; 58 Corporal Wood; 59 Sergeant 
Towne; 60 Private first class Townley; 61 Private first class Tusten; 62 Corporal Prescott; 63 Sergeant Betts; 64 Ser- 
geant Blazejevski; 65 Sergeant Rodemacher; 66 Corporal Baker; 67 Private first class Reagan; 68 Sergeant Thomp- 
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son; 69 Corporal Knoles; 70 Private Isbell; 





match, came into the possession of Pfc. Skonieczny. It is 
interesting to note the number of winning scores that were 
tied by Cavalrymen. Even though they did not place 
first, Cavalrymen had the same scores as the winners of 
the Crowel, Members’, Wimbledon, Navy and the Na- 
tional Individual Rifle Matches. Three Cavalrymen,— 
Sgt. Grider, Sgt. Christensen and Capt. Palmer, made 
maximum scores in the Crowell Match and yet did not 
rank high enough to place among the medal winners. 
The Herrick Trophy Team Match this year was more 


hotly contested than ever before. Due to the large num- 


71 Sergeant Howard; 72 Corporal Rogers; 73 Sergeant Young. 
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ber of entries the course was abbreviated to twenty shots 
at 1,000 yards by each of the eight members on a team. 
In spite of breaking the existing record with the remark- 
able score of 792 out of a possible 800, the Cavalry Team 
only placed second, first place going to the Infantry 
Team whose superb shooting brought them to within 
three points of a perfect score. 

Every year the Infantry Match proves to be one of the 
best drawing cards of the National Matches, both from 
the viewpoint of spectators and participants. Teams of 
eight men, (seven riflemen and one automatic rifleman 
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Trophies and Medals Awarded Members of the Cavalry 
Rifle Team Prior to the National Matches 


Trophies L. to R.—Holbrook, Rapid Fire, Kromer Pistol, 
Regimental Team, Cavalry School, Fort Bliss, Kromer Rifle, 
Cavalry Individual, and First Cavalry. 


corresponding to an Infantry squad, fired twenty shots 
each, (40 shots for the automatic rifle) at silhouette tar- 
gets which are exposed at intervals as the squad advances 
down the range from 600 to 200 yards. The Cavalry Team 
won first place in this match with a score of 547 out of a 
possible 616. The maximum bonus was awarded the team 
at each range for the number of targets hit, and no penal- 
ties whatever were imposed. The large beautiful Infantry 
Trophy will, for the second time, remain for one year in 
The Chief of Cavalry’s Office, with a small bronze replica 
for a permanent reminder. 

In the National Individual Rifle Match, Capt. Palmer, 
Sgt. Shantz, and Sgt. Reynolds led the entire field of 
1922 contestants the first day, only to lose their advantage 
on the 1,000 yard range. The Cavalry Team as a whole 
distinguished itself by accounting for over eleven per cent 
of the medal winners in this match. 

The work of the Cavalry Team in the pistol matches 
stands up brilliantly alongside that done with the rifle for 
the Team placed in practically every pistol match entered. 
Capt. Phillips, Capt. Burcham, and Sgt. Shantz each ac- 
counted for three medals in the individual matches, and a 
dozen other medals were awarded to Cavalrymen. The 
Cavalry Team shooting was the best it has been for sev- 
eral years. They won the service team division of the 
Interstate and Interservice Revolver Team Match with an 
average score of 274 per man. The National Pistol Team 
Match was won again this year by the Los Angeles Po- 
lice Team with the record-breaking score of 1332. The 
Cavalry Team’s fine score of 1 305, oF better than a 260 
average per man, brought them into third place, although 
such a score would have won the match for any previous 
year. Eleven members of the Cavalry Squad placed in the 
National Individual Pistol Match, with three gold medals 
going to Cavalrymen. Sgt. Yeszerski placed second in the 
match against a field of 726 competitors, followed by Sgt. 
Christensen, who was only two points behind. 


September-October 


The National Team Rifle Match, the last match of the 
season was fired on September roth and 11th, the offhand, 
rapid fire and 600 yard stage were fired on the first day 
with the 1,000 yard stage on the last day. The members 
of the Cavalry Team went into this stage at the peak of 
their shooting and with extreme confidence in their guns 
and their dope. The Match opened on a beautifully sunny 
day with a strong wind across the lake. This was a beauti- 
ful sight with the 122 teams lined up on one firing line, 
one target each, with their flags flying, and spectators 
crowding the ready line. The Cavalry Team left the off- 
hand stage with the best score they have had in years, an 
average of 45.5, in third place eight points behind the 
leaders. At 200 yards rapid fire they stayed with the lead- 
ers until a key-hole shot ruined a possible score of Sgt. 
Grider, though this score was challenged the pits could 
find but nine five’s on the target and we had to drop the 
five points. In the afternoon adverse weather conditions 
were hard on us and we nished the day in fourth place, 30 
points behind the Marines. On Saturday the last day of 
the match we opened at 1,000 yards with a 25 mile wind 
blowing across the range, the temperature had dropped 
some 20 degrees during the night, and the light was so 
bad the men could scarcely distinguish the numbers of 
the targets. Our first pair picked up 18 points on the ma- 
rines and from that time through the remaining four hours 
of the match we were within striking distance a number 
of times. The Cavalry Team had high score at the 1,000 
yard range, finishing the match in second place 24 points 
behind the winner. This is the highest that the Cavalry 
Team has placed in this match since 1923, when we were 
second. 

Without a doubt, the 1937 season has been the most 
successful the Cavalry Rifle Team has ever seen, and un- 
limited credit must be given to Capt. Rehm and his as- 
sistants for their unceasing efforts to turn out a team 


worthy of the Cavalry Arm. That they have succeeded in 





Infantry Match Trophy Team 


Seated: Left to Right—Staff Sergeant Jensen, Captain 

Rehm, G.A. (team captain); Captain Palmer (squad cor- 

poral); Standing: Left to Right—Sergeant Shantz, Sergeant 

Christensen, Sergeant Grider, Captain Williams, Corporal 
Kellerman, Sergeant Ernst. 
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so decided a manner is a credit to the Cavalry and to 

every member of the Cavalry Rifle Squad. With such ma- 

terial, the possibilities for the 1938 season are unlimited. 
The following statistics indicate the splendid achieve- 


ments of the Cavalry Rifle Team: 


Herrick TropHy TEAM Marcu. (95 Entries) 


COURSE: 20 shots per man at 1,000 yds. (Possible 100 per 
man). 
Second Place: Won by Cavalry Rifle Team. Score 792 out of 


a possible 800. 
Bronze medals to all team members. 


Kellerman, A. F., Corp. ist Cav. ............ 100 
pa a 100 
ee SE ee 100 
Oe Se 99 
come, W. A, Set, sate Cav: .......55.5%;5. 99 
Stevenson, H. W.., rst Lt., 2d Cav. ............ 98 
Ge eS ere 98 


THE INFANTRY Matcu (77 Entries) 


First Place: Won by Cavalry Rifle Team. Score: 547 out of a 
possible 616. 
The Infantry Trophy; Silver medals to team members. 


THE NATIONAL PISTOL MATCHES 


INTERSTATE AND INTERSERVICE REVOLVER TEAM MatTcH 


First Place: In Service Team Division; U. S. Cavalry Team, 
Silver medal; Score 1,369. 


Nationa Inpivipuat Pistot Matcr (726 Entries) 


Place Name, Rank and Organization Medal Score 
2 Yeszerski, E., Sgt., 3d Cav. ..... Gold 271 
8 Christense, H., Sgt., ’Armd-C Sq. Gold 269 
16 Rehm, G. A., Capt., gth Cav.... Gold 266 
33 Burcham, C. A., Capt., 14th Cav. Silver 263 
35 Grider, R. R., Sgt., 14th Cav. .... Silver 262 
37 Jensen, J. B., S/Sgt., C.S.D. ..... Silver 262 
52 Milton, O. D., Sgt., 8th Cav... . Silver 257 


Nationa INnpivipuaL (1922 Entries) 


Following are the members of the Cavalry Team who placed 
‘n the National Individual Rifle Match. (Possible 300.) 


Place Name, Rank and Organization Score Medal 
6 Shantz, V., Sgt., 11th Cav. ...... 289 Gold 
9 Reynolds, W. D., Sgt., 2d Cav. .. 288 Gold 
13 Palmer, R. D., Capt., 1oth Cav. ..288 Gold 
35 Yesserski, E., Sgt, 30d Cav. ..... 285 Gold 


Nationat Pistot TEAM Matcu (49 Entries) 
Third Place: U. S. Cavalry Pistol Team. (Medal Winner) 


50 25 25 Total 
Name SF TF RF 


Rehm, G. A., Capt., Cav. (Captain) 
Phillips, J. H., Capt., gth Cav. 


(Coach) 
Reynolds, W. D., Sgt., 2d Cav. 

(Alternate) 
Renm, G, A., Copt, Cav. ........ 86 g9 87 272 
Burcham, C. A., Capt., 8th Cav... 77 91 89 257 
Jensen, J. B., S/Sgt., C.S.D. ...... 76 91 90 257 
Grider, R. R., Sgt., 14th Cav. ...... 80 95 88 263 
Milton, O. D., Sgt., 8th Cav. ...... 81 93 82 256 1305 
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Tue Nationa Rite Team Matcw (131 Entries) 
Second Place: U. S. Cavalry Team. Score 2764. 


200 200 300 600 1000 Total Team 


Name, Rank and Regt. OH RF RF SF SF Total 
Jensen, J. B., 

S/Sat, CSLK... 000 48 49 47 46 92 282 
Kaminski, J., 

Corp., 14th Cav. ..... 44 45 43 46 92 270 
Grider, R. R., 

Set, 140 Car. ....... 44 45 49 50 98 286 
Kitterman, J. W., 

Corp., 14th Cav. ..... 44 50 45 47 88 274 
Shantz, V., 

we, 10 Ce. .5s..- 46 48 46 47 86 273 
Foster, P., 

Sat, sete Cer. 2 ...... 46 50 49 48 gt 284 
Kellerman, A. F., 

Com, 10t Car. ...... 44 47 47 49 80 267 
Skonieczny, B. J., P 

Pity 2M ees 45 46 45 45 86 267 
Palmer, R. D., 

Capt., roth Cav. ..... 47 49 46 48 gt 281 
Williams, G. A., 

Capt., rst Cav... .... 47 49 45 48 91 280 

2764 
STANDING OF NATIONAL MatcH 
1st Six Teams only 

MARINES 22024003050. 463 486 476 475 888 2788 
OL re 455 478 462 474 895 2764 
Ot! 3) ere 452 485 468 475 880 2760 


COAST GUARD 

M.C. RESERVES No. 1 

AMERICAN LEGION 
i Ss eee 


461 479 479 475 861 2755 
453 476 461 467 864 2721 


445 468 452 480 822 2717 
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**Sitfasts’’* 


By R. W. Monnrt, Captain, Veterinary Corps. 


Sitfasts are recorded in the Veterinary Diagnostic No- 
menclature, AR 40-2250, as cicatrices either adherent, 
hypertrophic, necrotic, suppurative, etc. As far as the 
writer has been able to determine, horses are not foaled 
with sitfasts, nor are they inherited. Therefore, we con- 
clude that sitfasts occur in extra-uterine life as the result 
of injury. It is believed that among riding horses, the ma- 
jority of the injuries occurring in the region of the withers, 
back and loins are due to carelessness in the adjustment 
of the saddle, equipment and saddle blanket, lack of dis- 
cipline on the part of the rider and lack of condition of the 
mount. 

During the past five years at the Cavalry School the 
writer had accompanied, upon thirty-four different oc- 
casions, cavalry and horse-drawn field artillery on ma- 
neuvers. These maneuvers varied from two to sixteen 
days in the field and consisted of administrative matches, 
maneuvers against mechanized cavalry both real and simu- 
lated, and maneuvers against horse cavalry. While none 
of these marches were made in cold weather a number of 
them were made during the extreme heat of a Kansas 
summer with the thermometer registering close to 115° 
F. This has given the writer an opportunity to make a 
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few observations upon backs, withers and loins; and 
needless to say experience in repairing the same. The 
reasons for injuries occurring in these regions are known 
to most of us but are reiterated for what they may be 
worth. 

If one has the opportunity to march with cavalry and 
horse-drawn field artillery day in and day out during 
conditions of extreme heat and fatigue, the occurrence of 
sore backs among the animals of an organization soon 
will be recorded. The wonder is not that there are a few 
sore backs but why there aren’t more. The back of the 
horse is a wonderful structure when one takes into con- 
sideration the amount of abuse to which it is subjected. 
The following notations on sore backs were made on 
various maneuvers and are recorded without regard to 
any particular sequence. 

A saddle fitted to aback so that the pommel was fully 
three inches higher than the cantle, causing the cantle 
burrs to dig sharply into the back and loins producing 
painful contusions and abrasions. 

Failure to ridge the saddle blanket prior to saddling so 
that the pommel arch forced the blanket across the with- 
ers with the tightness of a drumhead, resulting in severe 
abrasions. 

Broken pommel arches resting on high withers grind- 
ing into the part at every step of the horse. Narrow arches 
riding on thick withers so that the anterior part of the 
bars have little contact with the back. 

All of these should have been adjusted before the horse 
and rider started into the field. 

The efforts of a sleepy trooper at 2:00 AM reveille to 
saddle his mount in the dark. The saddle blanket 1s ad- 
justed and the trooper attempts to place his heavy, packed 
saddle upon his mount. He recites one, two and three to 
himself and then heaves the saddle into place dislodging 
and wrinkling the blanket. If the saddle manages to stay 
upon the horse without falling on the other side he hur- 
riedly buckles the cinch as tightly as he can without re- 
gard to adjusting the saddle or blanket, so when daylight 
finally arrives we observe a wrinkled blanket, a saddle too 
far forward or backward and an extremely tight cinch. 
How then may this be eliminated? When saddling with 
fully packed saddles, the trooper should be assisted by a 
squad mate. They pick up the saddle, one on either side, 
approach the horse from the rear and gently lower the 
saddle into place. (Of course there may be a few horses 
which resent this approach from the rear but they are by 
far in the minority.) Thus the horse is saddled with but a 
minimum disturbance to the saddle blanket and especially 
the ridge. If the trooper finds it necessary to move the 
saddle forward or backward he has assistance to do this 
and the saddle may be lifted rather than pulled. 

That the well- disciplined soldier will cause fewer in- 
juries to the back of his horse than the undisciplined is a 
fact without question. Many withers, back and loin in- 
juries may be prevented on road marches through march 
discipline. One of the factors of march discipline 1 is to 
maintain an exact distance between horses in column. 
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Regulations state that this distance will be four feet from 
croup to head. The maintenance of this distance at all 
times during every gait will do much to prevent sore 
backs. That this is true was pointed out to the writer b 

the late Colonel John Barry who stated that he didn’t 
care whether the distance between horses was one foot or 
four feet; but whatever the distance, that distance was to 
be maintained at all times and be rigidly enforced. Pri- 
marily, it is the immediate responsibility of the trooper 
but secondly, that of his superiors. Well, then how can 
the maintenance of this exact distance prevent sore backs? 
Because, if the distance is maintained the trooper must 
ride his mount in order to do it. He cannot loaf and loll 
in the saddle half asleep and keep an exact distance be- 
tween his horse and the one immediately in front of him. 
He must be wide awake and riding his horse at all times. 

During a regimental march several years ago, a veteri- 
nary officer was called upon to examine a horse in column 
which had been lame since leaving the reservation. Upon 
examining the animal he discovered that the cinch had 
been pulled so tight that the animal had difficulty in ad- 
vancing his forelegs. As soon as the cinch was loosened, 
the animal walked without further difficulty. The answer 
is self-evident. 

Pack horses with circumscribed abrasions two and three 
inches in diameter on the posterior middle costal region. 
Why? Perhaps an improperly padded saddle but more 
often a poorly gaited horse chosen for pack duty because 
no one cared to ride him and whose irregular and twisting 
gaits caused the lower edge of the packsaddle to rub into 
the posterior ribs. This brings to mind a teaching that the 
best pack horse in the troop is probably one of the best 
riding horses. Consequently, the best pack horse is never 
packed but ridden and the poorest riding horse is de- 
signated for pack duty because his gaits are hard to ride. 
The necessity for having a well-gaited horse is essential if 
those backs are going to stand up on hard marches. 

It is realized that the conformation of some horses pre- 
cludes a perfect saddle fitting with the McClellan saddle. 
However, it is believed that more improperly fitted sad- 
dles are due to the failure of the organization commander 
to adjust his saddles than to the “impossible” back con- 
formation of some horses. 

Thirty-five miles in six hours on a day with the tem- 
perature at 110° F, The saddles and blankets ‘are re- 
moved upon tying on the picket line, revealing hot steam- 
ing backs which have been carrying two-hundred-and- 
fifty pounds for the past six hours. A sturdy, over-zealous 
trooper, equipped with brand new curry comb, vigorously 
attacks the back. Is it a wonder, then, that horses develop 
sore backs? Gentle massage with the finger tips, working 
in a rotating manner and using about as much pressure as 
one would use in massaging the scalp if it were sunburned 
is the approved method for restoring the circulation to the 
back. Ten minutes thus spent in massaging the back and 
girth region is none too much for a horse after a fatiguing 
march. 


In the writer's dispensary there hangs upon the wall a 
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small placard upon which is written a sentence copied 
from the British Animal Management text. The sentence 
is a maxim and is pointed out to all who bring horses with 
sore backs caused by any of the various factors previously 
mentioned. 

“Every sore, every abrasion and every injury on a 
horse’s back is not an accidental circumstance, but is 
due to a definite cause, which, if removed, produces no 
further effect.” 

7 7 7 


The Mounted Band of the 123d Cavalry, 
Kentucky National Guard 


By Captain Gaytorp S. GiLBert, 123d Cavalry 


This article is submitted to the CAVALRY JOURNAL on 
behalf of that one modest unit in the cavalry regiment that 
seems to be the “‘Forgotten Man” in the columns of our 
military periodicals. Also, with the hope that it may 
prove of assistance to other National Guard Cavalry Regi- 
ments who have desired a mounted band, but have con- 
sidered it impossible of attainment in an annual Field 
Training Period of two weeks duration. 

On July 20, 1937, this being the third day of field train- 
ing for the 123d Cavalry at Fort Knox, Kentucky, three 
regimental staff officers decided, with the colonel’s ap- 
proval, to break precedent: To try the impossible and 
mount the band in time for the Formal Guard Mount 
and Parade Ceremony, Friday, three days hence. 

An order was issued requiring each troop to supply the 
Band Leader with four of its quietest horses, equipped 
with stripped saddles and bridles to be available at 7:30 
AM and 1:30 PM daily until further orders. Needless to 
say, this order was received with considerable apprehen- 
sion on the part of the majority of the officers in the regi- 
ment. 

The following ten preliminary steps, in the introduc- 
tion of horses and band, were arranged by Warrant Officer 
Tyree: 

1. Have the selected horses held in a circle around the 

dismounted band. 


*By courtesy of The Veterinary Bulletin. 


On the March! 


Mounted Band of the 123rd Cavalry, Kentucky National 
Guard, Fort Knox, July 30th. 


. Have the band start playing dismounted. 

. Discard those horses, if any, which upset too easily. 

. Mount the band without instruments and ride in 
formation. 

. Tie reins over pommel of the saddle and continue 
riding and practice the change of direction without 
the use of the reins. 

. Have attendant hand the instruments to the mount- 
ed men. 

. Change mounts that show timidity when the smaller 
instruments were played. 

. Ride in formation carrying instruments without 
playing and without touching reins as far as possible. 
Execute column right and column left. 

. At the hale, start playing mounted. 

. Play mounted, at the march and discard horses, if 
any, which are unsatisfactory. 


The greatest difficulty experienced was in the selection 
of mounts for the base-drummer, the kettle-drums and 
the base horns. 

On the second day, the troops, returning from the com- 
bat range, were astonished to see their mounted band exe- 
cuting the “counter-march” and playing “The Old Gray 
Mare” with unusual gusto. 

By constantly changing the horses in the front rank, it 
was possible very soon to have only properly gaited horses 
in the lead. 

The real test came at 4:00 o'clock pm the third day, 
Friday, July 3d. The regiment was formed mounted in 
line on the parade ground, the mounted band on the 
right. The Regimental Staff with the Commanding Of- 
ficer, had taken their positions and bets were being of- 
fered that at least two members of the band would “carry 
the mail” before reaching the first turn. 

The situation was made even more tense by the ap- 
pearance of an approaching car bearing the flag of the 
Commanding General. At this point one staff officer sug- 
gested that a messenger be sent to the band with orders 
that they would “‘sound-off” in place. But the adjutant 
had now made his report and it appeared that the hour 
was too late for change of orders—come what may. 

The command was given . . . a flourish of the band 
leader’s baton and the band moved out with a lively air. 
One or two horses wheeled and danced and we held our 
breath fearing the worst. However, they soon quieted 
down and were under complete control when they passed 
the Commanding Officer. 

A new spirit was noticeable. The band horses seemed to 
catch it and send it vibrating through the entire com- 
mand. A fine parade ended and the Commanding General 
was congratulating the Colonel and ordering the band to 
be mounted for the Governor's Day Brigade Review the 
next week. 

Having made its debut, the mounted band further dis- 
tinguished itself and added color and flash to the Gov- 
ernor’s Day 54th Cavalry Brigade Review on July 30, 
1937. [he spectators expressed their pleasure and delight 
by long applause. 





THE MOUNTED ATTACK: By S. Flisovsky 


Eprror’s Nore: The following translation from Russian 
sources is significant. A most radical improvement on 
cavalry doctrine compared to pre-war thought on the 
subject in that country is clearly indicated. The ele- 
ment of surprise, speed, and the use of supporting fire 
is worthy of meditation. 


A CAVALRY ATTACK can be successful only when 
preceded by a proper fire preparation. 

Numerous examples of the World War could be cited 
in which the cavalry attack, launched without machine 
gun and artillery preparation usually ended in failure. 

A case in point is the action of the 13th Dragoons of 
the German 6th Cavalry Division on November 12, 1914, 
at Borzhim (Battle of Lodz). The Dragoon regiment de- 
cided to attack a regiment of the Russian soth Infantry 
Division. The attack was prepared by neither machine 
gun nor artillery fire. The cavalry deployed and advanced 
to the attack in two echelons. However, the Russian in- 
fantry attacked simultaneously, wiping out with its fire 
the first echelon and putting out of action half of the 
second echelon. Within a few minutes the German cav- 
alry regiment had lost 12 officers, 310 men and about 300 
horses. 

The cause of this defeat, however, was not only lack 
of preparation for the attack, but a lack in the general 
preparation of the cavalry as well. 

Today, the opportunities of the cavalry have increased 
considerably. The fire arms, mechanical equipment and 
support weapons of the modern cavalry regiment have 
served greatly to augment its striking force. The cavalry 
regiment is now capable of executing various tactical 
missions both independently and in conjunction with 
other cavalry forces. 

The cavalry tegiment engages in action under various 
conditions. It is employed in meeting engagements; in 
action from the march; in the extension of an attack to 
the rear areas of a defensive position; in counter attacks, 
and finally, in pursuit of the enemy. The objectives of a 
cavalry attack should include cavalry, infantry (motor- 
ized) and artillery of the enemy, and in certain instances 
also hostile mechanized forces at rest. 

A cavalry attack will be successful when delivered with 
surprise effect and supported with strong artillery and 
machine gun fire; and furthermore, whenever possible, 
when supported by tanks and aviation. Our 1936 Field 
Service Regulations properly cover this. 

In a meeting engagement, as set forth in the above 
regulations, it is necessary to avoid directions where the 
cavalry could be engaged frontally by large infantry 
forces or where it may be attacked by mechanized forces. 

Depending on the situation, the cavalry regiment will 
operate either mounted, or with a part of its forces dis- 
mounted. Ordinarily, there will be dismounted not more 
than one-third of the regiment, with the rest employed 
on the cavalry attack. 

Surprise in the cavalry attack is attained by a concealed 


approach of the regiment to the enemy as closely as pos- 
sible, then by brief fire attacks and swift blows. At times, 
however, it will be impossible to approach the enemy un- 
observed, and the approach will have to be made under 
the enemy’ s artillery and long-range machine gun fire. 
In such instances, our own heavy weapons must support 
the approach. These will successively destroy the hostile 
fire weapons, enabling the cavalry organizations to move 
up and deliver a mounted attack. 

The cooperation between the regimental elements and 
the fire units, as well as that of attached mechanical 
weapons, will present approximately the following pic- 
ture: 

During the approach the regiment advances by squad- 
rons, in waves or in column; the machine guns and artil- 
lery on the flanks accompany the cavalry formations by 
bounds, destroying hostile strong points and repulsing 
screening forces; the machine guns, furthermore, cover 
the regiment against air raids; the tanks march in advance 
as the leading echelon, or as a separate group on one of the 
flanks of the regiment. 

The regiment attacks by squadrons in groups or waves. 
During the attack, the machine guns and artillery shift 
their fire to the flanks and rear elements of the enemy, 
while the tanks attack the enemy either frontally, or in 
flank and rear. 


Figure 1 
Mounted attack against hostile Cavalry 


[a] patrol 


adismtd 





Figure 2 
Mounted attack against hostile Infantry 
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The approximate combat formation of the regiment for 
a mounted attack is shown in the sketches. 

In all instances, the mission of the special weapons and 
canks is to pave the way for the mounted attack. 

The duration of the fire raids and tank attacks in each 
instance depends on the situation and element of sur- 
prise. 

A mounted attack against hostile cavalry (see Figure 
No. 1) is executed in close combat formation with inter- 
vals between squadrons to insure the least damage from 
hostile fire. A mounted attack on infantry, on the other 
hand, is conducted by squadrons in widely dispersed for- 
mation. (See Figure No. 2.) Frequently, the cavalry regi- 
ment may ere: & by squadrons from several directions; 
this method should be used extensively in close country. 


A mounted attack from different directions should be so 
conducted that 'the attacking squadrons strike the enemy 
simultaneously. 

Success of mounted attacks depends largely on the 
proper initiative of the machine gun, artillery and tank 
commanders. Where the cavalry action is carried on with 
great speed, these commanders, upon receiving their mis- 
sions from the regimental commander at the line of de- 
parture, must use their own initiative in accordance with 
the requirements of the situation, without waiting for 
any special instructions from the regimental vossenienilil 
In the course of the attack, the artillery and machine guns 
conduct their fire and change positions as the situation 
requires. 


(Translated by Charles Berman.) 


Under the present conditions, no nation can afford to neglect its national 
defenses, which are the only means left by which it can hope.to preserve its 
neutrality, dignity, and independence. Even a country so favourably situ- 
ated as the United States must have a powerful armament, whether for the 
purpose of keeping out of war or for the purpose of interfering where justice 
or its own vital interests render it necessary to use armed force.—By Dr. 
WiiuiaM Hoveaarp in United States Naval Institute Proceedings. 











(Eprror’s Note: The September-October issue of The 
Infantry Journal carries the following book review of 
Cavalry Combat. This review is so pertinent as to sug- 
gest its republication in the pages of CAVALRY JOURNAL.) 
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CAVALRY COMBAT. The United States Cavalry 
Association, 1937. 512 pages; maps; index. $2.50. 


Cavalry Combat is a monument to the horse and his 
gallant rider—a monument built entirely on the exploits 
of cavalry in the late war. The amount of patient and 
painstaking research involved in such a task is at once 
apparent. Indeed, every theatre of the war seems to have 
been searched with microscopic thoroughness to unearth 
examples of the mounted man in battle. The success of 
the endeavor is attested by the 512 pages of the resulting 
volume. 

The book is divided into twelve chapters and most of 
these are subdivided into sections dealing with the natural 
subheads of the chapter subject. The first two chapters 
are designed to serve as a general orientation. The first 
one briefly outlines the tactical evolution of cavalry from 
the earliest records down to the eve of the World War. 
It also presents interesting background facts such as the 
date when stirrups first appeared and the breed of horses 
used by heavily armored nobility. The four pages of Chap- 
ter Two are devoted to “The Larger Forces of Cavalry 
Employed During the World War.” This chapter also 
explains that since only four regiments of U. S. Cavalry 
were sent abroad we “‘must turn to other nations for many 
of our World War historical examples of combat.” This 
is particularly true since only the 2d Cavalry actually 
participated in any fighting. 

The remaining ten chapters are devoted in the order 
named to: Reconnaissance, Counterreconnaissance, Se- 
curity, Defense, Retrograde Movements, Attack, Pursuit 
and Exploitation, Special Operations, Cavalry Marches, 
and Miscellaneous. The Miscellaneous Chapter is di- 
vided into five sections—Horse Artillery, Communica- 
tions, Supply of Cavalry, Evacuation of Personnel and 
Animals, and, last and least, Mechanization. 

The method of treatment is generally uniform. Each 
chapter and each section is introduced in bold-faced type 
by a statement designed to drive home an important fact 
or illustrate the principal lesson in the examples that fol- 
low. These texts, for such they may be called, are usually 
followed by a short extract from Field Service Regulations 
or from Tactics and Logistics for Cavalry. Then come the 
historical examples each of which is followed by a short 
discussion. Chapters end with a chapter summary. 








The following extracts are samples of what the reader 

may expect to find in this comprehensive study of cav- 
alry combat: 

Page 11. “. . . itis believed sound that no leader again 
will allow a state of stabilization to exist except as a 
temporary expedient. . . .” 

Page 56. “The accomplishment of the mission is the 
paramount consideration in war. . . . To deviate from it 
in any degree is a step toward failure.” 

Page 79. “Roads . . . most certainly will become stra- 
tegical and tactical objectives.” 

Page 80. “You can not inflict a greater injury upon the 
enemy than by concealing your intention.” 

Page 233. “The immutable principles of war should be 
carried out whenever it is possible to do so. . . .” (Re- 
viewer's note: Some authorities claim that they have al- 
ready been carried out.) 

Page 242. “When mounted cavalry meets mounted 
cavalry, prompt decisions must follow.” — 

Page 246. ““Today . . . more than ever before, the 
cavalry, horse and mechanized, in proper proportion is 
essential to any well-balanced army. Our cavalry is ef- 
ficient. . . . It is worthy of the confidence of the other 
branches of the army. This confidence, to be reciprocal, 
must be expressed in terms of codperation.” 

Page 295. “In Palestine, there were many examples 

. where the mounted attack in mass . . . was success- 
ful against prepared infantry and machine gun fire.” 

Page 299. “. . . the ‘will to conquer,’ rather than me- 
chanical development of weapons, is the controlling factor 
in war. . 

Page 326. “Cavalry mobility enables it to cross rapidly 
over fire-swept zones, thus reducing the time it is exposed 
to hostile fire... .” 

Page 327. . unless the principle of economy of 
force is carefully observed, even in the smallest details, 
the objective will never be reached with sufficient mass 
to assume the offensive.” 

Page 416. “Cavalry can effect river crossings by mak- 
ing wide detours.” 

Page 443. “‘A cavalry leader skillful with horses and 
their care, but untaught in the employment of cavalry, 
will find himself on the battlefield with the fittest of 
commands, which he is-incapable of leading in combat.” 

Page 445. “In making forced marches of three or more 
days duration, it is desirable not to exceed 50 miles per 
day.” 

Page 446. “In the past, cavalry has ever been retarded 
by the inability of its trains to keep up on rapid matches. 
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In those cases where the condition of the road permits sub- 
stitution of motor vehicles, this handicap no longer will 
obtain. Motors thus will increase cavalry’s radius of 
action.” 

Page 446. “Where conditions warrant, the fighting 
power of cavalry can be increased by the attachment of in- 
fantry and other arms transported in trucks and follow- 
meng Be 
ing in rear. 

Page 447. “In cavalry campaign there is a constant 
struggle to keep horses in serviceable condition.” 

Page 492. “Injuries to the foot predominated in the list 
of troubles to which the animal is subject in time of war.” 

Page 499. ‘“‘Armored fighting vehicles can derive only 
partial protection from the armor carried. The use of 
armor must result in a compromise between the opposing 
factors of protection and mobility; the attempt to provide 
absolute protection by adding armor (weight) can result 
only in decreasing the mobility of the vehicle to such a 
degree that it becomes valueless to the cavalry.” 

One is tempted to quote indefinitely from this unique 
book, for in all truth there is scarcely a page without some 
observation, maxim, or quotation that will beguile the 
military student. 

But the best thing to do is read the book yourself and 
see. One thing can be guaranteed—Cavalry Combat 1s 


the twentieth century’s ablest defense of the horse. 
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ExTRACTED COMMENTS FROM LETTERS 


. so good that no cavalryman can afford to be 
without it... . 

. . . At the first conference with officers of the whole 
brigade . . . used two historical examples from Cavalry 
Combat with splendid results. 

. . No military library of a cavalry officer is com- 
plete without this book. 

. . . [am so struck with the contents of Cavalry Com- 
bat that I am desirous of spreading its gospel. . . . Please 
forward me two additional copies. 

. a book that cavalry has needed for fifty years. . . . 

. . . How I could have used this book ten years ago 
when on ROTC duty... . 

. exceeds my expectations. Every cavalry officer 
owes it to himself, his men, and his branch, to own a 
copy of Cavalry Combat. 

. received my copy of Cavalry Combat last week 
and have found it so instructive and interesting that I am 
ordering a second copy. 

I have gone into Cavalry Combat and am about two- 
thirds through with it. If one studies it as he goes along 
it certainly is a valuable book and most interesting. I pre- 
sume that when one finishes reading it he can start all over 
again and still be interested, for there is a lot of learning 
to be obtained. 
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Brigadier General George 
Grunert, U. S. Army 


The service of Brigadier General 
George Grunert dates back to 1898 
when he enlisted in Battery B, 2d 
Artillery, for service in Cuba. Partici- 
pation in the Spanish American War 
as an enlisted man brought rapid 
promotion, which culminated in his 
commission as a Second Lieutenant 
of Cavalry early in 1go1. 

Having been assigned to the 11th 
Cavalry at Fort Myer, Va., he assist- 
ed the late Major General E. L. King 
(then a 1st Lieutenant) in organiz- 
ing and training a troop of cavalry of 
the newly organized 11th Cavalry, 
which he accompanied to the Philip- 
pines early in 1g02. Here followed 
two years of cavalry field service re- 
plete with responsibilities and valu- 
able training, and the pleasure and 
profit of field service as a subordinate 
of Major General J. G. Harbord 
(then a Captain, 11th Cavalry). 

Then followed nearly ten years’ 
service with the 11th Cavalry, broken 
only by a short period of service with 


the 5th Cavalry, to which he was as- 
signed in 1908 on promotion to 1st Lieutenant. During this service the regiment was stationed at Forts Sheri- 


dan and Des Moines for about two years, in Cuba with the Army of Pacification for nearly three years and 
at Fort Oglethorpe. 

From 1913 to 1916 he served as P. M. S. and T. at Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn., and upon his 
promotion to Captain was assigned to the 3d Cavalry for duty at Fort Sam Houston and on the Mexican 
Border. Here as an Assistant to Major General F. R. McCoy (then a Captain of Cavalry) he served on 
the staff of that able and enthusiastic cavalryman, Brigadier General James Parker, who commanded the 
Brownsville District. Also as Inspector Instructor for the rst Illinois Cavalry, a regiment which in three 
months prepared itself for active field service in Mexico. Floyd Gibbons is reputed as having said that this 
regiment consisted of “1,400 men who had never seen a horse and 1 ,400 horses who had never seen a man.’ 

In 1917 General Grunert, then a Major of Infantry, National Army, assigned to the goth Division, was 
sent to France with the view to attending the General Staff school at Langres. However, upon arrival in 
Paris he was ordered to duty with the goth British Division in front of Cambrai. After experience in the 
front lines and with the divisional staff he was called to the A.E.F. GHQ at Chaumont and assigned to the 
I Army Corps as A. C. of S$. G-1 and G-4. Then followed service with that Corps until the Armistice. 
Service in the Toul Sector, the Aisne-Marne offensive, the St. Mihiel offensive and the Meuse- -Argonne 
offensive, during which he was associated with such successful commanders and staff officers as Generals 
Liggett, idanan, Craig, Heintzelman, DeWitt and Colonels Williams (Houdini) and Montgomery. 

Upon formation of the Third Army the I Corps Staff became the Army Staff and General Grunert was 
appointed Deputy Chief of Staff to General Craig, its Chief of Staff. He served with that staff until August, 
1919, when he was ordered to duty on the Faculty of the Army War College. 

Then followed a General Staff tour divided between the 1st Division at Camp Dix and the War Depart- 
ment, a two years’ tour of command duty with the roth Cavalry at Fort Huachuca, a second General Staff 
tour on the War Departmental General Staff and a four years’ tour as Director at the Army War College. 

When he received his promotion to the grade of general officer he was in command of the 26th Cavalry 
at Fort Stotsenburg, P. I. and now commands the 23d Brigade (PS) at Fort William McKinley, P. I. In 
addition to the various campaign service medals and the Victory Medal he was awarded the D.S.M. and 
the French Legion of Honor for service in France, and the Purple Heart for wounds received in that service. 
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The Psychology of Instruction 
Prepared by Captain Oscar W. Kocn, gth Cavalry 


It is a safe presumption that we have all attended in- 
struction upon completion of which we had a very definite 
and concrete idea of what it was all about. That instruc- 
tion served us later because of the subject matter, the 
methods employed, or the individuality of the instructor. 
Conversely, no doubt we have all been under instruction 
whereby, upon completion, we were either in a daze or 
had slight conception of what it was all about. Worse, in 
the latter case, we probably spent the majority of our time 
attempting to keep Morpheus from wielding his power. 

We have at one time or another instructed in a subject 
and found that in some instances our students were en- 
thusiastic and gave us whole-hearted attention and sup- 
port. But we have also had audiences who seemed to 
make the allotted time endless. It may have been that 
the subjects, times of day, times of year and the location 
were the same. Even without the hand-clapping that 
would indicate approval on the part of a quasi-public 
audience, it took little thought on our part to determine 
whether the instruction was successful. We got the reac- 
tion immediately, from the audience, while the instruc- 
tion was being given. Why the difference in these reac- 
tions is the purpose of this discussion. 

It must be acknowledged that in instruction of any 
nature, educational psychology is one of the prime con- 
siderations of the instructor. In fact, instructing is neither 
more nor less than applied psychology. The workings of 
the normal human mind—the mental processes and mental 
reactions—necessitate a harmony so as to place in the 
student’s mind, in a most favorable manner, the desires 
of the instructor. A psychological estimate must be made 
in much the same way as it is done with the military esti- 
mate, considering many intangible and abstract factors— 
instincts, emotions, imagery, etc.—so as to achieve the 
instructor's purposes successfully. 

Authorities list a number of basic instincts and mental 
characteristics upon which the mental reactions are based. 
Some estimate the number of basic instincts at twenty- 
one. Not all of these instincts and reactions are directly 
influential in instructional mental processes, but it is in- 
teresting to note which ones are, so as to take full ad- 
vantage of them in formulating proper instructional pro- 
cedure. 

At the outset it may be well to differentiate between 
instinct and habit. An instinct is a tendency to actions 
which lead to the attainment of some goal natural to the 
species. It is implanted by nature and is not dependent 
upon the individual’s previous experience. It is inborn. 








Curiosity, for example, is listed as an instinct. The in- 
dividual, from the beginning of his existence, is careful 
or anxious to learn; he is inquisitive; he wants the why’s 
and wherefore’s. He may never have seen a particular 
object before—has had no previous experience on which 
to base knowledge with reference to it—yet his curiosity 
is aroused. He seeks knowledge to satisfy himself. 

Habit, on the other hand, is based entirely upon previ- 
ous experience. It is an aptitude or inclination for some 
form of action, acquired by frequent repetition, manifest- 
ing itself in increased facility of performance or showing 
itself by a decreased power of resistance. 

The instincts and mental characteristics which have 
a direct effect on instruction are generally recognized to 
be: Acquisitiveness, Constructiveness, Curiosity, Imita- 
tion, Rivalry, Self-preservation, Self-assertion, Self-sub- 
mission, Comedy (sense of humor), Sympathy, Fear, 
Imagination and imagery, Suggestibility, Interest, At- 
tention, and Retentiveness; and not so generally, Gregari- 
ousness. 

By instinctive acquisitiveness the individual 1s strongly 
desirous of acquiring and possessing. By this process he 
gains property, power, and prestige. With prestige, he 
gains reputation. Thus it may be seen that with a natural 
tendency toward the seeking of these things he, by nature, 
is desirous of obtaining knowledge. If upon attending in- 
struction a soldier has pointed out to him that future pro- 
motion is in store as a result, stimulation enters which 
urges him on in his efforts. 

Constructiveness is a natural tendency to derive knowl- 
edge by construction or interpretation. It is a tendency to 
infer certain things, by construction, wherein the matter 
was not directly expressed. Usually it is necessary to 
have had some individual experience or previous knowl- 
edge to make constructive deductions. The value to the 
instructor of this characteristic is evident. The gaps be- 
tween the present knowledge of the individual and the 
instructional matter at hand must not be too great for 
the student to be able to bridge. He must be led from the 
known to the unknown by a series of steps which will fill 
the gaps by gauged strides as the instruction progresses. 
In military methods this is contemplated by the stipula- 
tion of “progressive training,” in training regulations. 

Curiosity, as mentioned before, is an instinct tending 
to eagerness for knowledge, usually given to research and 
inquisitiveness. How about the clock that the youth 
takes apart? How about regulations prohibiting the dis- 
sembling of certain parts of military equipment? More 
important in instructing, what about charts, drawings, 
etc., in view before they are: actually required? Curiosity 
dias, unless kept under control, leads constantly to a 
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natural tendency toward the investigation of extraneous 
matter. If charts are used with the instruction, and they 
are exposed before the instructor is ready to use them, 
curiosity is aroused. The student immediately seeks an 
application of the visible material with the subject at 
hand. In so doing, unless the instructor's methods are 
so strong as to prevent curiosity being stronger than other 
mental processes, the student is not paying attention to 
what is being said. Far better then to use the charts at the 
start and refer to them later. On the other hand, this 
instinct can be used effectively with a purpose in view. 
Curiosity and interest may be aroused in instruction by 
not indicating in great detail at the beginning of the 
period everything that is to be covered. The student then 
has the pleasure of satisfying his curiosity as time goes 
on. Curtosity should be set at rest if a large subyect—one 
too large for the time allotted—is undertaken. Thus, 
by a remark defining the subject in such a case, an ad- 
vantage is gained. Were the instruction on the charac- 
teristics of automatic weapons, it would be of immediate 
value to say something to the effect that today’s session 
will cover only those of the light machine gun. 

Imitation is one of the instincts particularly to be taken 
advantage of in military instruction. It represents the 
execution of an act supposedly as a direct response to the 
perception of another person performing the act. It 1s 
used considerably in the applicatory methods of training, 
where by demonstration followed by performance results 
have been found to be most efficient. We could probably 
explain indefinitely how to assemble the slide of an auto- 
matic pistol. But to teach it rapidly and efficiently it 1s 
but necessary to demonstrate, and in the demonstration 
to have the student imitate our actions step by step. In 
a short time he is proficient. We may explain until dooms- 
day how to take the prone position properly in rapid-fire 
exercises—but imitation is the factor that solves the prob- 
lem quickly. Its greatest application is the emulation of 
the leader. The remark “Don’t do as I do—do as I say,” 
is a tedious and inefficient method of attempting instruc- 
tion. 

Rivalry is the instinct which causes two or more to reach 
or obtain that which only one can possess. An excelling 
is therefore presumed. Again, property, power, and pres- 
tige or reputation may be seen to accompany that instinct. 
So-called “‘friendly” rivalry is to be fostered. Stimula- 
tion is again of assistance. To instill the spirit of friendly 
rivalry, medals are given, soldiers receive extra pay for 
proficiency with basic weapons, ribbons are presented in 
horse-show competition. If a student’s work is above 
average, the student sees chances of being selected for 
the special advanced instruction. Professional power and 
prestige result. Care must be taken to prevent rivalry 
from being carried too far, thereby invoking some of the 
less favorable characteristics of another basic instinct, 
self-preservation. If over-stimulated—to an extent, for 
example, wherein a certain thing, favorable to the student, 
is promised if he gets nothing but superior ratings during 
certain periods of the school year, the student will prob- 


ably do worse than without the remarks as to advantages 
to be gained. Haven’t we all tried so hard in an attempt 
to sink a two-foot putt that for the first time in a month 
we miss it? Doesn’t it usually take a number of tries for 
the sharpshooter to become an expert rifleman—particu- 
larly the one who in the past has missed the higher 
qualification by a matter of a few points only? 

Domination and submission are two instincts that 
manifest themselves particularly in military instruction. 
One who asserts himself, or who puts himself forward 
in a confident or assuming manner, 1s on the right track 
toward leadership. It is a highly desirable trait fostering 
initiative and aggressiveness. Self-submission is the act, 
by instinct, of yielding to power or recognized authority. 
That authority may be construed as superior knowledge 
in a subject under instruction. It is never necessary for an 
instructor to comment at the opening of his lecture on a 
military subject, “I know this subject.” He is recognized 
as an authority to whom the class submits. Having thus 
asserted himself, and the class having submitted, it is up 
to him to retain that position by what he says and how he 
says it. Reading a paper results in a reaction as to whether 
or not the reader is, in fact, an authority. Self-submission 
on the part of the student is giving way to self-assertion. 
In conferences, then, the student instinctively begins to 
ask questions to which he probably knows the answer. 
His self-assertion is becoming manifest. The instructor 
can eliminate such a condition by thorough preparation 
and proper presentation. 

The comic instinct is one that is catalogued under basic 
instincts of value to the instructor. This should not be 
misconstrued. A pleasing sensation accompanies mirth. 
Laughter results. It causes unification of a group; sym- 
pathetic bonds are established; the group acts in unison. 
It is a more difficult emotion to arouse than some others. 
Among five listed occasions for laughter, only one has in- 
structional utility. Always used with great caution, it 
should be the result of an overflow of good spirits, never 
the result of ridicule directed toward the discomfiture of 
an individual. Social esteem is lowered in the latter case, 
and derogatory results follow. 

Sympathy is the act or capacity of an individual to 
enter into or share the feeling of another, being affected 
by other emotions or experiences, especially sorrows. This 
sympathetic consideration is one whereby the instructor 
establishes a bond with his students. He must consider 
their welfare, their understanding, their aims. The stu- 
dents, in turn, display this characteristic in an apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties of the instructor’s task, the means 
he has at hand with which to carry on the instruction. 
The instructor, however, should never attempt to gain 
sympathy from his students. By so doing, he is on the 
verge of currying favor. His is never the role of entering 
a popularity contest. 

Fear, ot an interpretation of self-preservation, is an 
inborn instinct. It is a painful emotion marked by 
alarm, extreme awe, or anticipation of danger. Instruc- 
tion, then, should consider this. Threats, until overcome 
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by the student through other processes, are a decided 
deterrent. A remark to the effect that unless a student 
makes a certain grade—or unless he learns something 
verbattim—he will suffer unfavorable consequences, will 
seriously affect him, personally or professionally. It op- 
poses stimulation. It may be stimulating, but in the 
wrong direction. The instructor should do all in his 
power to block it. From the viewpoint of academic work, 
it may be thought of in terms of “fighting for tenths,” 
now discontinued in military instruction. Any instructor 
who attempts to dominate a class by fear has lost before 
he starts. 

Imagination is the process whereby mental images of 
objects not presented to the senses are formed, including 
parts of objects never seen in their entirety. It 1s a men- 
tal synthesis of new ideas from parts seen separately. 
Imagination and imagery are closely allied. Fostering 
this process, instruction may readily be divided into visual 
and oral methods. Experimental work with average col- 
lege classes has shown that about ninety per cent of the 
students retain impressions by actually seeing a repro- 
duction in the mind’s eye. Upon mention of the word 

“book,” they see a reproduction of a book. Any book. 
About six per cent remember by having heard the pro- 
nunciation of the spoken word before—an association by 
sound only, without the use of anything visual. This 
type associates the word “book” entirely with its pto- 
nunciation. The remainder, about four per cent, retain 
impressions by a process known as kinesthetic, involving 
a physical feeling of the object. When the word “‘book” 
is mentioned, they actually associate the meaning with 
the feeling of the “object, associating it by a feeling of its 
cover, the corners, the heft, etc. This too, then, becomes 
highly important in any consideration of the instruction 
processes. It proves the old adage that one picture is 
worth a thousand words. More important, it proves 
that the oral description of anything under discussion 
must be so clearly painted with words as to form a mental 
picture. 

Suggestibility is the mental characteristic whereby the 
individual is mentally susceptible to external influences, 
especially to the opinion of others. It is the mental proc- 
ess whereby one thought suggests another, especially 
through an association of ideas. Again it will be seen that 
by an opinion of one in authority, through that author- 
ity’s experiences great faith and credence is placed on 
what is said. It also infers that it is necessary to form an 
association of ideas in the student to cause him to associate 
with the constructive characteristic discussed, and thus 
learn. 

Probably the two most important characteristics are 
ones which are very closely allied. These are interest and 
attention. Interest is a concern or the state of being con- 
cerned or affected, especially with respect to an advantage 
to be gained. This advantage may be either personal or 
general. Attention is an adjustment of the sense organs 
whereby they are focused on one thing preparatory to 
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an actual observation of something. The two go hand in 
hand in instruction. 

The gregarious instinct, depending on the academic 
viewpoint, may be considered as having a bearing on in- 
structional procedure. Gregariousness is that instinct 
which results in the pleasing sensation of being in com- 
pany with others. Interestingly, solitary confinement 1s 
used as a particular punishment because of this instinctive 
reaction. 

With a consideration, then, of the basic instincts and 
mental characteristics affecting instruction from psycho- 
logical viewpoints, these may, to decided advantage, be 
elaborated upon. 

Earlier theories expound that when individuals gather, 
they form a group mind, and that as the group comes 
together there is a merging of personal desire which turns 
into a group desire. The individual in the group then 1s 
carried along by the expression of the group as a whole. 
This is the reaction of the gregarious instinct. There is a 
tendency on the part of human beings to feel more com- 
fortable in groups than when alone. But such a group 1s 
an “audience” only when it is in close contact and when 
there is a common bond. 

In the group there are always two tendencies, self-as- 
sertion and self-submission. The self-assertion in instruc- 
tion affects the instructor chiefly, the self-submission, the 
student. In our sense a group is turned into an audience 
only by one who can draw and fix its interest and atten- 
tion. Environment is important for this reason. There 
must be no avoidable distractions, and physical discom- 
forts must be kept to a minimum. In the classroom both 
of those conditions are readily achieved with some fore- 
thought. The classroom must be well-lighted, well-venti- 
lated, and well-arranged. It should be large enough with- 
out crowding. Too much room should be avoided. If out- 
doors, the instructor should place himself properly as re- 
gards wind direction, the sun, etc.; he should avoid facing 
his class in the direction of moving objects. 

If indoors, the audience should be comfortably seated 
and closely grouped. The instructor should be near 
enough for him to become a part of the group. He draws 
in the scattered listeners. Although there are exceptions, 
it has been found that individuals when in a group work 
better than when alone. Poorer workers improve; the su- 
perior workers improve also, but less markedly. The re- 
sults of an experiment bear out these statements. In a 
group of college students attending a lecture, grades indi- 
cated that concentration was most readily achieved in 
the center of the group. Away from the center there was 
a marked decrease. Those who sat in the back received 
the lowest marks. Those who were entirely separated 
from the group did not become a part of the group, but 
reacted as onlookers only. It may be inferred that the 
middle of the class was held to attention by the group 
as a whole. 

The attention of the group must be focused. For this 
reason persons unknown to the audience are usually in- 
troduced. The introduction announces the speaker's pe- 
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culiar qualifications. In military instruction this is rarely 
necessary. The students are dominated by the knowledge 
that the professional qualifications of the instructor are 
such as to comand self-submission. To assist in this recog- 
nition, in the military, ‘‘attention”’ is called, and by im- 
mobility and silence the instructor is given the ground- 
work of focal effort. Incidentally, also, in such action, his 
audience has acted in unison, an important factor in 
bringing individuals together. 

The spirit of authority, based on professional compe- 
tence being assumed, an instructor 1s granted the sub- 
mission that is a part of the military code. When a car- 
poral 1 instructs his squad, his chevrons denote authority to 
instruct in a subject assigned. Likewise throughout the 
grades. The experiences or accomplishments of the in- 
structor are assured by constituted authority. In formal 
classrooms, the same authority is presumed on the part 
of the student, for it is recognized that the instructor has 
been detailed as such because of his particular authoritative 
qualifications. So, the groundwork having been laid, it 1s 
the instructor's concern to maintain his favorable position. 

As has been pointed out, with attention, the phase or 
object occupies the center of consciousness; the object 
attended is clear, definite and specific; all other objects 
are vague. There is an accompanying intensity on the 
part of the audience. It is a very easy and pleasant pro- 
cess. The sense organs function: the eye turns toward 
that which holds the center of attention; ears are so placed 
as to receive most efficiently the audible sounds emanating 
from that center of attention; tenseness results. Distrac- 
tion always calls for effort; uneasiness results; fatigue 
finally gives ways to distraction. 

In attending, also, there is, in general, an overflow of 
the motor processes; muscles are tense; all movement is 
inhibited; quiet results. There is a tendency of all 
muscles to produce effort—brows are raised or fists may 
be clenched. In the involuntary processes, the heartbeat 
may quicken; blood pressure may rise, the breath may be 
held. When you attend, you attend all over. Tapping of 
fingers, chewing of pencils, changes of position in chairs, 
or losing the eye of members of the audience indicates 
that attention is lost. 

A point of great interest to the instructor is that the 
duration of attention is sharply limited. The complete 
period of concentration has been measured at about five 
seconds maximum. This is computed from the first ap- 
pearance of a thought to its reappearance. In another 
sense, it is much shorter. While one thought is being 
concentrated on in this five seconds, other thoughts enter. 
The time of absolute concentration has been fixed at from 
-3 to .5 of one second. The remaining part of the five 
seconds elapses until reappearance of the same thought. 

For that reason a great number of effective measures in 
instructing must be utilized to avoid loss of attention. 
Sentences must be short—fifty per cent shorter in speech 
than in writing. There must be changes. These are ac- 
complished in idea, in voice, in gesture—any way that 
the instructor has at his command. Changes have a 
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positive benefit. A monotone has no changes; so the 
rate of speech must be varied; staccato effects, definite 
rhythmic speech must be avoided. Unless changes are 
made, inattention results; fatigue accompanies and a 
tendency to sleep usually follows. In riding in an auto- 
mobile on a long trip, the motor is heard only at the 
beginning of the trip. Thereafter, because of the un- 
varying effect of the drone, it ceases to be heard. The 
senses are no longer impressed with it as a noise. In short, 
they have become accustomed to it. The next time it is 
heard—or you become conscious of a change—is when 
the change is made, acceleration, for example, changing 
its pitch, or by shutting it off. Without changes the 
senses fail to function consciously. 

Interest and attention are closely related. Interest is a 
by-product of attention, and not its cause. It has inherent 
peculiarities. It is contagious. If a topic interests an in- 
structor, it is bound to interest his audience. Enthusiasm 
begets enthusiasm. It is the very essence of good instruc- 
tion. Without interest there can be no enthusiasm. Any 
subject to be interesting must in addition to being of in- 
terest to the instructor be vital to his audience. Vital fac- 
tors of interest usually include items such as self-preser- 
vation, property, power, reputation, affection, tastes, and 
sentiments. It would appear from these titles that every- 
thing is included—that any subject will fall under one 
of these heads. That in a sense is true. 

With analysis, however, it may be seen that nothing is 
farther from the truth. The audience must be analyzed. 
An audience of members of the medical profession might 
be intensely interested in specialized instruction on the 
functions of the pituitary gland. Technical terms would 
flow. Individuals in that audience would be vitally in- 
terested because as a result of increased knowledge of the 
subject, they would be able to improve their professional 
standing—teputation; might become more specially 
sought after as specialists with a possibility of increased 
fees—property; and by exerting an influence of a com- 
bination of reputation and property might assume power. 
How interesting would the same series of lectures be to a 
mixed audience, particularly if that audience were one 
that was compelled to attend it? Would the instructor 
have a responsive audience? Yet we have all talked about 
pituitary glands by another name to groups who were not 
ptepared by past experiences to undertake the instruction 
as it was presented to them. 

Review the instincts and the mental processes at the 
beginning of this article. There we will probably find 
our explanation. Previous knowledge and education are 
most important factors. The student sees only what he 
has been trained to see. He can be expected to listen— 
to give his attention—only to what he has been prepared 
to understand. The constructive process, for example. A 
recruit gets on a horse. One of the first things that his 
instructor gives him is such terms as “‘the leading rein,” 
“the bearing rein”; he continues with the legs as an “‘aid”’; 
the weight as an “aid”; he imitates, and bridges a gap 
slowly. With some recruits “bearing” may have no 
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application. Yet when it is pointed out that to “bear 
down” on something 1 is similar in purpose to the applica- 
tion of that aid, the instructor is bridging the gap. The 
recruit is associating two things, with one of which he 
was familiar before he was subjected to new ideas. The 
gap is being bridged. If the same recruit is being in- 
structed in defense against chemicals and his instructor 
throws out his chest and uses the expression “‘lethal 
gasses,” the instruction is lost; the recruit probably has 
never heard the word “lethal” before. Yet, should the 
same instructor modify his statement, explaining at the 
time that lethal gases are ones that are deadly in effect, 
thereafter he may use his “lethal” with the assurance 
that he is understood. The soldier has associated an un- 
known with a known. 

So then in the estimate of the audience many matters 
must be considered: Why will they be there? Is pres- 
ence voluntary or compulsory? How many will be pres- 
ent? What is their VITAL interest? What is the group 
age and experience? Instruction in Counterreconnaissance 
must be taught to insure the proper performance of the 
rank and file. A big picture must be painted for the in- 
dividual to visualize his part in it. Yet can instruction in 
counterreconnaissance be given in the same way—using 
identical methods, for the troop officers and the troop 
noncommissioned officers? The answer, it may be argued, 
is so obvious as to verge on being absurd and far-fetched. 
Yet, in field orders that pass from the regimental com- 
mander through the counterreconnaissance patrol leader 
to the privates who constitute the patrol, is there much of 
a change in military phraseology? The answer is in- 
variably no. We will hear throughout something about 
“coordinating” or “‘phase lines,” “zones of action,” etc. 
About the only thing that the private in the squad gets 
out of the entire procedure, unless he has had thorough 
progressive training and experience, is that he is part of a 
patrol. This he understands because of previous experi- 
ences. Subjects, then, must always be brought to the 
level of the ones who are to hear them. In a mixed class 
of varying age and experience, the subject must be so 
treated as to permit the new and young to understand, 
yet the level must be sufficiently high to prevent boring 
those of older age and experience. That is a problem of 
the instructor. 

The following is a splendid example of an anology used 
several years ago at the Cavalry School by the Chief of 
the Department of Tactics in opening the course in tactics. 
It was given to the combined officers’ classes. Yet it is one 
that would be understandable to any audience from 
extreme youth to old age—the rawest recruit, the seasoned 
veteran, the business man or the housewife. That for a 
subject which we might consider at first thought a dif- 
ficult one—the characteristics of cavalry! It went some- 
thing to this effect: 

“Have you not, and probably very recently, experienced 
lying i in bed on a hot night? You are attempting to make 
yourself comfortable. You have thrown all semblance of 


cover back, opened your pajama coat, probably discarded 


it, and probably discarded your entire attire. You hope 
you are going: to be able to get some rest. After con- 
siderable tossing and rolling around you finally doze 
off to sleep. Just about that time you are annoyed by a 
buzz, the familiar buzz of a mosquito. That annoys you, 
but you attempt to disregard it. Just about then you are 
bitten on the knee. You make a wild gesture, don’t know 
whether you were successful in killing the mosquito or 
not. In a short time the itch causes you to scratch. A 
little later you have an itching sensation on the forehead. 

“Te is getting to be a bad night for sleep. Between the 
physical attention you are giving your knee and forehead 
you are wide awake. Restlessness increases. You wonder 
what time it is. You get up, turn on a light, look for the 
mosquito. You see none. Back to bed, scratching, restless. 
You are awakened by a bite on your chest. After giving 
it due consideration you become more aggravated and 
alarmed. You wonder where all of the mosquitoes came 
in, and how they found you. You wonder whether the 
same one has moved from one location to another, or 
whether there is a swarm. While you are considering 
that, tossing and rolling and extremely uncomfortable, 
you are positive that another attack has taken place in the 
small of your back. Surely that would be impossible. 
You are lying on it. 

“And gentlemen, what did that mosquito have? Mo- 
bility and fire power.” 

Certainly an indelible picture. Had his audience ever 
heard of mosquitoes before? Had they not spent rest- 
less nights just on account of that high-pitched hum or 
buzz? Weren't they thoroughly familiar with all of that? 
Yet had they likened their experiences to the employment 
of Cavalry? The analogy is extraordinary. To this day 
that mosquito may be visualized, flitting around, the very 
presence of it sufficient to arouse concern, uneasiness, and 
great restlessness, inflicting injury en route. The char- 
acteristics of Cavalry. 

The imaginative qualities of the individual, imagery, 
are of great assistance to the retention of instruction. The 
results of experiment in that direction are particularly in- 
teresting. A test was conducted where words disconnected 
in thought were used. Ten words were placed in each of 
three columns. The first column words were spoken only; 
the second column, the words were written on the black- 
board only; with the spoken words of the third column 
the objects which they represented were seen. The re- 
sults were as follow: 


Immediate After Three 


Method Result Days 
Word spoken only ........... 7.1 1.0 
Word written on blackboard ... 7.2 2.0 
Object seen and word spoken... 8.6 6.5 


Where visible methods are used in conjunction with 
speech, the results are best by far. Similar tests were con- 
ducted to establish the relationship in effectiveness be- 
tween reading and extempore methods of the presenta- 
tion of a subject as regards retention. The reading from 
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a manuscript presented the lowest percentage of retention 
by the student; the lecture method was the next with a 
result better than reading by over ten per cent. It was 
found that in certain cases readings were of material as- 
sistance both to the instructor and the student and of 
positive benefit. Long quotations or statistics are cited 
as examples. 

Results of tests to determine the effectiveness of speech 
for retentive purposes are interesting. A representative 
group of college students of average ability was used in 
their conduct. Methods of all sorts were used to stress 
certain points, including repetitions, direct statements, 
warnings to the students that certain things were to be re- 
membered, etc. The methods used and the results ob- 
tained were as follows: 


Method Result 
EE eee reer ee rer r ee 315 
ET SOPOT EET OE T TET 246 
BINS ooo os cs avonescev esas 197 
NE 6 Sib ch occ she ns'd sess 1g! 
The first statement made ............... 175 
ONE ais ckdsk nse ssesnsrosoes 167 
The second statement made ............. 163 

co ee 154 
A pause before the statement ............ 153 
The last statement made ................ 138 
The impressive banging of the fist ........ 115, 


Dropping speech rate to one-half of normal 79 


This tends to indicate that the effect of repetition 1s 





September-October 


most important. In using this method, it is necessary to 
make the repetition by alluding to the subject in different 
ways to avoid wording the statement the same way each 
time. The idea should be repeated in various forms, by 
anecdote, illustration, example, etc. Note the importance 
of the first statement as regards the importance attached 
to the last. That may give rise to a question as to the 
value of a climax and would indicate that an anticlimax 
is more effective than the climax proper, if the climax 
is the last statement made. From the student viewpoint, 
it is interesting to note that it was found that by repeating 
a thought once every two days, ten times, the thought 
would thereafter be remembered indefinitely. 


* * * 


So we find that so imprtesive an expression as “‘educa- 
tional psychology” means “‘common sense applied to in- 
structing.” Certain results may be anticipated if certain 
considerations are given. Two-thirds of the group should 
react normally. One-sixth will be found, probably, to 
over-act, and one-sixth to under-act. But in the two- 
thirds lies our prime interest. 

The instructor has definite tools with which to work. 
They are his to use to suit his requirements. He molds 
the minds and influences the reactions of his class by his 
methods and technique. If ever he finds himself in the 
position of one who is talking to a “dead” class, where he 
sees that his instruction is missing the mark, he may try 
the shoe to see whether it fits. The adage “If the con- 
gregation sleeps, prod the preacher” will probably apply. 


Jeb Stuart was said to have remarked: In selecting squadron and troop 
officers, I seek boldness—boldness with that degree of studied rashness that 


comes from a rich mixture of common sense and judgment. 


Cavalry leadership then requires peculiar qualities; a quick eye to see a 


fleeting opportunity, the boldness for an equally quick decision to grasp it, 


the clearness of mind to form a good plan quickly, the ability to convey 
that plan to subordinates in short clear orders and the firmness of will to 
carry through the plan adopted.—By BricapreR GENERAL LINCOLN C. 


ANDREWS. 
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Employment of Cavalry 


The Chief of Cavalry, Major General Leon B. Kromer, 
in the foreword of Cavalry Combat stated, ‘“The proper 
employment of cavalry rests upon those in high com- 
mand, including staffs; the leadership of cavalry rests on 
cavalrymen.” 

There is great food for mental meditation in the fore- 

oing statement which future army commanders may 
well place on their list of maxims. With the American 
army officer, in particular, there is a current tendency to 
evaluate the value of cavalry from actions on the Western 
Front in the World War during the years 1917-1918. One 
will do well to re-search the story of the first three months 
of the war in 1914. There, as in the early phase of every 
war, lay a great opportunity for the proper employment of 
cavalry. However, neither the French nor German High 
Commands had the vision of the master in reaping the 
potential benefits of their large mass of cavalry. To be 
sure, it is truc that European cavalry has never followed 
nor paralleled the American cavalry in organization, 
armament nor doctrine. No American commander should 
ever base his idea of the limitations or capabilities of 
cavalry upon European cavalry of 1914. The American 

Civil War gave birth to a new type of cavalry in this 
country, and no foreign cavalry has ever approached it in 
its inherent capabilities. 

Far afield is the assumption that the World War settled 
in any fashion the future value of employment of cavalry. 
It is said that the skilled workman is dependent upon his 
tools. Supplementarily, it may be stated that the finest 
tools in the hands of a yokel avail nothing. In the same 
breath a similar comparison is found in the zero-goal polo 
player on an 8-goal pony. He is overhorsed and more help- 
less than if mounted on a 1-goal pony. 

These words are to be found in the current issue of a 
representative publication: 

“The art of horsemanship had been kept alive by the 
spirit of those in pink coats. The people themselves were 
clinging desperately to an ideal, to a legend originating 
as far back as the ancient days of chivalry. For centuries 
the symbol of leadership was a man on a horse, and those 
people had struggled valiantly to keep it so. 

“They would not hear the rumbling of combat cars. 
Their eyes were closed to the infantry hurrying by in 
trucks. They still heard the creak of saddle leather above 
the clank of machinery. They refused to relinquish their 
heritage.” 

Here is a case of a leader being overhorsed. He has a tool 


THE EDITOR'S SADDLE 





of great potential capabilities but does not know how to 
use it. This is not new in the American Army. The Civil 
War 1s replete with similar circumstances. General Mc- 
Clellan at Antietam, with a cavalry division present, 
kept it in reserve for two days and finally placed it in the 
center of the line. General Hooker at Chancellorsville 
with a cavalry corpse of 11,000 carbines found himself on 
the battlefield with one cavalry brigade. This brigade was 
kept in reserve practically throughout the entire five days 
of that engagement. 

Let the student of war go to the “Masters.” Frederick 
the Great and Napoleon had cavalry and knew how to use 
it. Can the same be said of leaders of higher units during 
the past seventy-five years? 


cf tA 7 


Treasury Watchdog 


The postage bill of the Cavalry Association for the 
month of September, 1937 amounted to approximately 
$130.00. At first glance this amount appeared an impossi- 
bility. However, the membership desk reported, that for 
membership accounts alone 1,003 stamped envelopes had 
entered the mails. A rapid calculation produced the fact 
that approximately 35%, of the Association Membership 
were in arrears on dues. That, in many cases, as many as 
six or seven bills for individual members had been render- 
ed during the past several months. 

The office of your CavALry JOURNAL exists for your 
service and benefit. The additional clerical effort involved 
in the rendition of past due accounts is a pleasure. In fact 
the clerical staff, with much repeated handling, decorated 
all outgoing membership statements in early September 
with an assorted array of rubber stamps. It was trusted 
that these stamps would serve as a gentle reminder only, 
and not as an officious request for reimbursement. That 
such interpretation was given generally, is witnessed by 
the pleasant appearance of a large number of checks. 

It is repeated that the wid of membership state- 
ments is only a routine matter. However, after a careful 
estimate, it is believed that the Cavalry Association is ex- 
pending annually close to $350.00 for the purpose of re- 
billing subscribers. It would be far more advisable and 
far more profitable to place such funds towards the im- 
provement of the Cavatry JourNaL. Like all under- 
takings, the appearance and contents of a magazine are 
usually in proportion to the amount of money expended. 


Let us place all available funds into a more representa- 
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tive and more attractive JouRNAL—the professional medi- 
um of the Cavalry Association. 


The watch dog has spoken. 


oe 
Tank Support 


During the early summer of 1937 the 11th Cavalry par- 
ticipated in the maneuvers of the 8th Brigade conducted 
at Fort Benning. As one phase of these maneuvers, the 
tank battalion (light tanks) at the Infantry School was 
attached to the cavalry for an attack mission. The attack 
led by the tanks was concluded with precision and dis- 
patch and the objective promptly taken. Upon the com- 
pletion of the maneuver, the commander of one of the 
tank companies made this remark, “In my experience as a 
tank commander extending over a period of years, the at- 
tack with the 11th Cavalry was the first time that my tank 
unit was ever closely supported. It was the first time that 
my tanks, on over-running the objective, found the sup- 
porting troops immediately behind them and prepared to 
capture and organize the position.’ 

Volumes could be written around that remark. 


yer f 
Cavalry School Graduate 


The July-August issue of the CavaLry JOURNAL car- 





September -October 


ried a list of the graduates of the 1937 courses at the Cav- 
alry School. 

Through editorial and typographical error the name of 
Captain WILLIAN W. BARKSDALE, 1ogth Cavalry 
was omitted from the list of those officers completing the 
course for National Guard and Reserve Officers. Apologies 
to Captain Barksdale for an unexplainable and inexcusable 
omission. 

4 rf 
Maneuvers 


This issue of The CavALRY JOURNAL carties accounts 
of maneuvers conducted during the past summer in which 
cavalry was employed. Ordinarily, maneuver articles are 
considered of a dull and stereotyped nature. Those who 
have had this experience have in store a rich and pleasant 
surprise. The attention of all readers is particularly invited 
to the comments and conclusions contained in these 
articles. 

4, rf 
Method of Selecting Students for the Command 
and General Staff School and the Army 
War College 


Under “‘Notes From the Chief of Cavalry” will be 
found a brief but enlightening statement on the foregoing 
subject. It is believed that all officers will find this state- 
ment of interest and value. 


CAVALRY IN CHINA 


Following Is a press dispatch from the northern theater of the current 


conflict in China: 


“The prolonged rainy season having bogged down a large part of the 
highly mechanized Japanese forces, General Terauchi called on his cavalry, 
of which there has been a large concentration in North China. 


“‘An estimated 20,000 horsemen who thundered across pontoon bridges 
of the Yungting River south of Peiping yesterday, swept into and beyond 
Kauanhsien, 30 miles south of Peiping, splashing through the flooded 


fields on a g mile front. 


“Military observers believed this was the largest cavalry operation since 


the World War.” 


Later press releases indicated that the initial objective of this movement 
was quickly taken. A few days later, with dry roads, the Japanese mechan- 
ized force operating on a broad front opened another wide breach in the 


Chinese lines. 


(Eprror’s Nore: The editor is in receipt of many inquiries as to the employment of cavalry not 
only in China but in Spain. Efforts are being made to obtain creditable and reliable data on this 
question, and it is hoped that something of a definite nature may be printed in subsequent issues 


of The CavALry JOURNAL.) 
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Letter from a Djinn 
Dear Boss: 


In the course of my daily call on Mr. Hype I tried to 
interest him in a few subjects other than military, but he 
would have none of it. 

“I don’t care,” he said, waving his hands, carelessly, 
“what goes on in the country at large. Let ’em have their 
fun. It’s their country and they can do what they please 
with it. My only interest lies in fixing things so they 
can’t be interrupted.” 

He waved again, knocking over two milk bottles, 
whose flight I arrested in mid-air, thus drawing an ap- 
proving nod from Mr. Hype. 

“Take a letter,” he continued. “‘A force of at least a 
corps, war strength, will spend three months this fall in 
practicing landing exercises at various points on the Pacific 
Coast. From the results attained they will draw useful 
conclusions as to how to repel such attacks if made by an 
enemy. The landing forces will be supplied with food, 
ammunition, and water, from the air. If this interferes 
with tactical functioning by the planes—let it. 

By my imperial rescript—or whatever term is most 
genteel; I have hitherto been unacquainted with these 
matters—publication shall cease at once of quotations 
from foreign military authorities derogatory of the value 
of cavalry. Foreign military authorities do not know what 
cavalry 1s all about, and whatever they do know about 
anything military, they are always very happy to copy 
anything American, whether it be suitable for their pur- 
pose or no. 

Therefore, there shall be maintained a cadre, of pre- 
War proportions to the entire strength, of horse soldiers, 
who shall be made acquainted with the tactics of Stuart, 
Sheridan, Forrest, Kilpatrick, et al. These officers, it 1s 
true, are dead—but they are not that dead. Indeed, I have 
carefully compared the dates of their decease with that of 
the late M. Bonaparte, and have discovered they are no 
deader than he. 


* 


Cavalry shall be employed in mass, at the decisive mo- 
ment, and shall not be frittered away running messages 
for anybody. Hereafter every member of the armed 
forces shall be required to repeat, at Reveille and Retreat, 
the phrase: “There is the same similarity between cavalry 
and reconnaissance detachments as exists between support 
artillery and accompanying guns.” 

If a large force of cavalry be totally expended, but 
meanwhile attain its mission, charge it to my personal ac- 
count. 

“Draw on my personal funds for the necessary expendi- 
ture to initiate the survey for a 1:20,000 fire-control map 
of the United States and all its possessions. 

“Design, construct, and employ, trailers to convey four 
reconnaissance horses per battery of truck-drawn artillery.” 

I still think we are going to have trouble with this bird, 
and this lamp you gave me to let people rub is as touchy 
as a hand grenade with the pin pulled after a session with 
Hype. 

Ex Gurl. 
° al > A 


Woburn Hill 
Addlestone 


11th Sept. 1937 
Dear Sir: 


Will you please convey to the members of your associ- 
ation my warm thanks for the copy of Cavalry Combat 
which they were good enough to send me. I deeply ap- 
preciate the spirit which prompted the gift, which I shall 
always value as a symbol of that spirit of comradeship b¢- 
tween the armies of our two countries which was engen- 
dered by our common action in the World War, and 
which I hope, and believe, will always continue. 


Believe me, 


Yours very truly, 


R. M. Preston, 
(Author: The Desert Mounted Corps.) 
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Note: The names of persons or places in the following 
narrative are fictional, and any similarity to names of 
living persons or actual localities is purely coincidental. 

It was 4:30 PM on a warm day late in September. The 
officers’ room in the Post Exchange restaurant was fairly 
alive with perspiring foreheads and a babel of voices which 
could be distinguished as saying, “I'll take the same.” 
The reason for the aforesaid scene is obvious to many of 
our readers. For the benefit of those who have not yet had 
the pleasure, however, it was as follows: the class had 
just returned from a tactical ride involving the intricacies 
of a rear guard action. But better yet, suppose you and | 
sit down with this group right here (pointing to one of 
the tables) and get the situation first hand. 

“The instructor was explaining the situation,” Lieu- 
tenant Askem Questions was saying, “and I was really 
paying attention, no fooling. He stated that a Red in- 
fantry regiment preceded by a troop of horse cavalry was 
marching east and at 12:45 PM was three miles west of 
Hill 1325 (1). A Blue cavalry regiment which had been 
holding a covering position on the general line A—C had 
been ordered to withdraw east of the river and defend the 
crossings at (5) and (6). 

“At 1:15 PM the regiment was marching east with one 
troop as rear guard and was disposed as shown above. 


(See sketch.) 











“At 1:20 PM, a Red cavalry squad appeared over the 
crest of Hill 1325 (1), trotting south. 

“At 1:22 PM a Red cavalry force of about two squads, 
deployed as foragers, was observed along the northern 
slope of Hill 1363 (C) moving northeast at the trot 
toward RJ 1346 (2). 

“Just about the time,” Lieutenant Askem Questions 
continued, “‘that Major Instructor was telling about the 


_Red force on Hill 1363 (C), I looked up and saw those 


three big bombers that circled around over our heads. I 
didn’t hear him say that the Red force was moving at the 
trot. So when he asked us if everyone understood the situ- 
ation, I blithely asked if the Red force on Hill 1363 (C) 
was halted or moving. Whereupon he gave me a look of 
compassion, and without further delay the following 
words addressed solely to me issued forth into the warm 
afternoon air: ‘I repeat for your benefit, Mr. Askem 
Questions, that the two hostile squads on Hill 1363 were 
moving at a trot. Incidentally, I will ask you to take a 
few moments only, and then tell the rest of the class— 
a. If you were Corporal Rear Point, 


b. If you were Lieutenant Rear Party, 


Wuat Wow p You Do?’” 
(For solution, please turn the page) 
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SOLUTION 


“As soon as the sounds of the class (which clearly indi- 
cated that I was being given the raspberry) had sub- 
sided,” went on Lieutenant Askem Questions, “I pulled 
myself together and made a very brief estimate of the 
situation. (Boy, was I glad I had boned that ‘brief esti- 
mate’ conference!) Well, I'll admit I didn’t tell it quite 
as succinctly and tersely as I am telling it now, because 
this is my second edition, but in a few words here was my 
answer: 

“If I were Corporal Rear Point I would put my squad 
into dismounted action at once, opening long-range fire 
on the cavalry squad on Hill 1325 (1). When I saw the 
Red force on Hill 1363 (C), I would still hold my po- 
sition but would switch the fire of one-half my squad at 
once to that Red force. I would stay in that position until 
I recetved word from Lieutenant Rear Party as to my 
further actions. 

“T£ I were Lieutenant Rear Party I would go into dis- 
mounted action at once with the rear party in vicinity of 
present location, opening a heavy fire on the Red cavalry 
detachment moving northeast from Hill 1363 (C) to 
check or disperse it. I would put the light machine guns 
with the rear party into action without delay and open a 
heavy fire on the Red cavalry.” 

There was a general nod of approval from the assembled 
amber fluid gurglers. One of the members, however, 
spoke up and said: “That solution is O.K. by me, Askem, 
but how would you break off the action? You couldn't 
stay there all day. Suppose, for instance, that the Red 
cavalry detachment went into dismounted action in the 
vicinity of RJ 1346 (2), with led horses in the draw west 
of Hill 1363 (C) and returned the fire of your rear party, 
and that in a short time you find you are in danger of be- 
coming cut off from the support, because other Red forces 
are seen coming from the southwest. Captain Rear Guard 
sends word to you to withdraw at once, covered by the 
support from the western slope of Hill 1341 (7). What 
would be the method of withdrawal of your whole rear 

arty?” 

“Well,” 
chis: 

“‘As soon as my rear party got into action I would send 
a message to Corporal Rear Point to withdraw his squad 


“TI would do 


Lieutenant Questions replied, 
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at once and rejoin the platoon in vicinity of its present 
location. : 

“As soon as the rear point joined me I would withdraw 
the rear party a squad at a time, issuing orders to each 
squad in turn when to begin its withdrawal. The machine 
guns would be withdrawn by echelon; the caliber .50 
machine gun and one of the light machine guns would 
withdraw with the first rifle squad. The second light ma- 
chine gun would be withdrawn with the last rifle squad. 
The rear party would be assembled under cover in vicinity 
of the creek at (8) and conducted to the rear as a unit to 


the vicinity of (9). 
Discussion 


“Corporal Rear Point’s line of action should have been 
clearly indicated to him in this situation, because of the 
location and size of the Red force on Hill 1325. Had the 
force which suddenly appeared close to the axis of move- 
ment of the rear point been a half-squad, Corporal Rear 
Point should have promptly attacked them mounted if 
the terrain permitted. 

“To have withdrawn from his present position upon 
the appearance of the Reds on Hill 1363 and before the 
rear party attacked them by fire would have been a faulty 
decision. Corporal Rear Point’s squad should remain, 
switching a part of its fire to the Reds on Hill 1363 until 
the rear party had gone into action and could properly 
cover the withdrawal of the rear point. 


“Lieutenant Rear Party realized at once that Corporal 
Rear Point’s squad would not be able to hold the Reds 
then in sight, and that the rear party should go into action 
to cover the withdrawal of the rear point. The two Red 
forces were not so disposed as to warrant the rear party 
taking aggressive offensive action. 

“The method of withdrawal of the rear party was 
normal in such a situation when operating against cav- 
alry. Had the enemy force been infantry advancing by 
fire and movement cross- -country, Lieutenant Rear Party 
could have quite properly permitted them to get in closer 
before he went out of action; and he would then have 
withdrawn his force as a unit if the terrain permitted. 

‘The squads of the rear party should assemble at some 
designated place and the rear party be conducted as a unit 
to the location of the next delaying position.” 


Selection of Students for Command and General Staff School and Army War College 


The method by which Cavalry officers are selected, 
under the guidance and instruction of the Chief of Cav- 
alry, as students to attend the Command and General 
Staff School and the Army War College, is as follows: 

1. The records of all Cavalry officers eligible and avail- 
able under the provisions of the War Department Direc- 
tives* are reviewed initially by an Intraoffice Board of Of- 





*See letters A.G.O. dated Sept. 10, 1937: 

A G 210.63 (8-30-37) A. Off. 

—Subject: Directive, Army War College, Class 1938-1939. 
—Subject: Directive, Command and General Staff School, 


Class 1938-1939. 


ficers under the direction of the Chief of Cavalry. No let- 
ter to his office is necessary to insure consideration by the 
Board. Based upon this review, eliminations are made 
until there remain approximately three times the number 
to be detailed for each class of those who have the most 


outstanding records (57 for C & GS S, 30 for A WC, 
class 1938-1939) . 

2. The essential details of the records of these officers 
for the past 10 years are then transferred to blank forms 
which are identified by a number only. These records, 
unidentified by name, are then placed in appropriate 


. 
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upper and lower age group categories as imposed by War 
Department Directives. 

3. Such officers in the Office, Chief of Cavalry, who 
are graduates of the schools concerned, exclusive of the 
Chief of Cavalry, without consultation with each other, 
then arrange the records of each category according to 
their own evaluation in relative order of priority. 

4. The results of each officer’s evaluation for each cate- 
gory are combined on a consolidated list for final review 
by the Chief of Cavalry. The highest on the list in each 
category are recommended to the War Department when 
the Chief of Cavalry, in consultation with his officer per- 
sonnel, has assured himself that it includes those officers 
with the most outstanding records from the viewpoint of 
all the elements which make for higher military attain- 
ments and efficiency. 

5. Upon submission of recommendations to the War 
Department, reviews of same are made by those agencies 
charged with coérdinating functions, to assure compliance 
with school directives. If and when changes are made by 
the War Department, they result because records are 
evaluated differently by these agencies than they were 


evaluated in the office of the Chief of Cavalry. 
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The Chief of Cavalry’s Question 

In order to reap the benefit of experience and opinion 
“in the field,” the Chief of Cavalry is instituting in this 
issue of the CAVALRY JOURNAL, under notes from his of- 
fice, a question pertinent to current cavalry affairs. The 
Chief of Cavalry will appreciate the comments and rec- 
ommendations of those who may have had experience 
with or who have ideas on the subject presented. 

It is expected that many ideas of value will be accum- 
ulated in this manner. Here is the opportunity for that 
clarion call from the “‘bondocks” where oft is heard the 
plea that, tactically, troops are forced to adopt the idea, 
rather than the idea being fitted to the requirements and 
capabilities of field troops. 

Forthcoming issues of the JouRNAL will carry the out- 
standing responses to these “brain teasers.’ 

The first question is: 

Is there a need for a COMMAND CAR WITH 

HORSE CAVALRY? 


If such a need exists, what are the mechanical require- 
ments of the vehicle and how can these requirements be 


met? 
ae. ee 


Young Horses 

On every opportunity the Chief of Cavalry has stressed 
the necessity of the care and maintenance of young horses; 
that is, animals under 6 years of age. The average remount 
striding down the ramp from a stock car can be compared 
to the youngster entering high school. There is an abun- 
dance of energy and horse-play, but bones and muscles are 
yet undeveloped. Months of slow and cautious work are 
normally required to harden bone and produce weight 
carrying muscle. 
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The soundness of the foregoing counsel is demonstrated 
by the following statistical report of a regiment recently 
involved in a summer schedule devoted to long marches, 
maneuvers and camps of instruction. The regiment con- 
cerned was confronted with a shortage of serviceable ani- 
mals. A number of remounts had been received a rela- 
tively short time prior to the march to maneuvers. In 
order to mount the maximum number of men it was de- 
cided to utilize those remounts which appeared qualified 
for the work required. In the interpretation of the figures 
given it must be realized that the Regimental Commander 
probably leaned well backward in directing the evacuation 
of many animals; that is, a large proportion were evacu- 
ated in order to assure their future usefulness and, also, in 
order to take the best care of young horses which were 
manifestly demonstrating lack of condition for the hard- 


ships of field service. 
Regimental Statistics: 
4-year 5-year 6-14 years 15+ years Total 

Marched , 336 87 465 
Evacuated 4 8 35 II 58 
Per cent of age group 

evacuated 57 23 10 13 
Per cent of total strength 

evacuated I 2 75 2.5 
highest young lowest aged; old 


youngest in prime 


Degree of casualties 


Conclusions: 


The aged veterans (6-14 years) gave the best service. 


The old horses (15+ years) lasted better than the 
young horses (4-5 year olds). 

In the event of campaign, the purchase of horses over 
seven years of age is advisable. (This is the policy of the 


Remount Service. ) 
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Repairs to Phillips’ Pack Saddles 


The Quartermaster General has revised instructions 
covering repair of Phillips’ Pack Saddles to read as fol- 
lows: 

a. Whenever pads or frames of Saddles, Phillips’ Pack, 
Cavalry Type, Model 1924, (old model with 23” pads) 
are in need of major repairs, the saddles complete should 
be shipped to the Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot, 
Jeffersonville, Indiana. When these old model pack sad- 
dles are received at the Jeffersonville Quartermaster 
Depot, they will, in the process of repair, be converted 
into the latest or Model 1932 Pack Saddles (new model 
with 22” pads). 

b. Whenever pads, frames, or other major parts of 
Saddles, Phillips’ Pack, Cavalry Type, Model 1932, 
(new model), and of Saddles, Phillips’ Pack, Cargo 
Type, are in need of repair, those parts only will be 
shipped to the Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot. All 
unserviceable frames shipped to the Jeffersonville Quarter- 
master Depot will be repaired and placed in stock at that 
Depot. Replacements for such frames will be authorized 
by the office Chief of Cavalry when requisitions therefor 


are submitted through regular channels. 
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RAL HAWKINS’ 


A Note on the Training and Inspection 
of a Cavalry Regiment 


When a Colonel takes command of a regment, his first 
endeavour should be to find out its state of. training. 
Otherwise, he may embark on a program that is not 
suited to its needs and waste time on things which are not 
necessary in that particular command. 

In order to do this, the Colonel should lay out a pro- 
gram of inspection for the great essentials, leaving the 
things of lesser importance to be picked up with time and 
opportunity. 

First of all, examine the Individual Training of the 
soldier in the real essentials. They may be listed as fol- 
lows: 

a. Shooting . . . rifle, pistol, machine gun. Examine 
the target practice records and talk with Captains about 
methods of instruction. 

b. The ast of taking cover, and advancing individu- 
ally by short rushes from cover to cover. Put the men 
in overalls so not to spoil good uniforms, and test each 
platoon in an advance over ground that is difficult but 
affords cover to those who know how to take it. 

c. Horsemanship—simple tests to show whether the 
trooper sits in the bottom of his saddle with lower legs 
slightly back and heels down at all times. Posting, and 
jumping over low obstacles such as logs, bushes and 
narrow ditches. Proper holding of reins in one hand 
with a pistol in the other. Don’t test him for higher 
equitation. Let that come as it may with time and ex- 
perience. Adjustment of horse equipment including 
packed saddles. 

d. Intrenchments: The digging of rifle pits which 
afterwards could be connected in the form of a trench. 
Also, emplacements for machine guns. 

e. Personal appearance of the soldier in his best uni- 
form. 


f. Simple first aid and use of first aid packet. 


Now to test Collective Training. In the space permit- 
ted this article it is impossible to give all the details of 
this kind of inspection. But the reader should obtain a 
copy of Training Memorandum No. 8, 1935, 1st Cav. 
Division, which outlines in full the nature of such an in- 
spectiort and includes some valuable instruction on attack, 
patrolling, defense, marching and camping. 

For Headquarters Troops, a test, in the operation of 
radio, messenger service and map reading, should be in- 


cluded. 





Inspections for equipment should not take place in these 
training ingpections, because they divert the thought of 
all concerned from the great essentials of training and en- 
cumber and slow up the proceedings, making the in- 
spection tiresome and boring. These equipment inspec- 
tions should take place separately, once or twice during 
the year by the Colonel, and, of course, many times by 
troop and detachment commanders. 

After all, the best place for the Colonel or, indeed, the 
brigade or division commander, to acquaint himself with 
the condition of the troops, is on horseback out on the 
training grounds. He should be there not to check up on 
the meticulous adherence to the training schedules nor to 
find fault with what he sees. But, by showing interest, . 
talking things over with the commanders of various units, 
giving quiet and kindly advice, listening patiently to 
ideas of younger officers, bestowing more praise than 
criticism, he will find himself learning a lot of details he 
had_ perhaps forgotten, his imagination quickened, and 
himself welcomed by his juniors wherever he goes. If 
he has superior knowledge he can apply it in friendly con- 
versation with his officers and really establish his person- 
ality and his ideas better than by dozens of written memo- 
randums or orders. If he has been on other duty for a num- 
ber of years and is rusty or ignorant of the progress that 
his arm has made, he had better acknowledge it privately 
to himself and observe carefully and quietly for some time 
before he ventures opinions, and especially criticisms, on 
what he sees. Then, if he really knows his business he will 
succeed in establishing himself and his ideas. If he does 
not know his business, he should lose no time in reading 
and studying and observing until he has caught up and 
feels competent. If he just hasn’t got it in him, he is hope- 
less, and he cannot conceal his ignorance and his incom- 
petence from his subordinates. He would do better in 
some other job. 

By being out always, or constantly, with his troops he 
will learn more about them than by many formal inspec- 
tions. But nevertheless, several formal inspections, espe- 
cially for appearance, are necessary each year. The com- 
mand should be working up to a final tactical inspection 
as its great objective. These final inspections will, prob- 
ably, be made by higher commanders. The colonel, after 
his preliminary formal inspection as indicated above, 
should not have it again until the final one, but should 
put time and emphasis on those things in which his com- 
mand seems weak. He does this by taking up one thing 
at a time and by observing constantly the work of his 
troops in the manner already indicated in this paper. 
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Squadron commanders apply the same principles in 
training their commands. The only difference is‘that they 
assemble their squadrons for exercises under their own 
command more frequently than the colonel does with his 
regiment. 

And here it is important to state that the Colonel 
should not wait for his troops and squadrons to be ade- 
quately trained before he assembles them for regimental 
exercises. From the very beginning of the collective train- 
ing season the colonel should assemble his regiment for 
exercises under his own command at least foar times per 
month. The troops and squadrons even though as yet in- 
adequately trained, will find out their deficiencies in this 
way and be better able to utilize the time given to them on 
other days. Furthermore, by giving himself problems and 
exercising himself in leading and handling his regiment 
the colonel will improve himself and his staff. Any man 
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who thinks he can handle a regiment with speed and ac- 
curacy without practicing it frequently is too simple 
minded to make a good regimental commander. Oral 
commands and orders in the language of the drill book, 
and not formal written orders, are required for celerity in 
meeting all kinds of situations. 

By this method he will find out the weaknesses of his 
subordinates, his troops and of himself. No formal inspec- 
tion can accomplish this so well. 

Keep the great essentials written on a list and keep 
them in mind. Let the less essential things take care of 
themselves or be cared for by subordinate commanders as 
time and opportunity occur. However, the colonel must 
know every detail and show interest in them all. But he 
should not be fussy about little things. The great essentials 
are enough to keep his mind busy and his command 
active. 
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Ah, he was young and firm of limb, his gaits were fine 
and slow, 

His long neck straightened at each jump, his legs tucked 
up below. 

He cleared the course without a fault until the final 

ate— 

A small hole, hidden in the turf—and Vindex met his 
fate. 

He stumbled, fell, to rise no more—no more to feel my 
hand. 

With all the world so full of life, I couldn’t understand 

Just why he lay so still—so still—for just a while before 

We'd cleared the bars together—to clear them never- 
more. 

No more to feel his soft brown nose amuzzling ’gainst 
my cheek, 

No more to see those solemn eyes that almost seemed 
to speak 

Of happy times together—of loyalty long vowed; 

No more to feel him running with a grace that made 
me proud. 

He died as every hunter should whose hours on earth 
are timed, 


HUNT ON!* 
By J. M. Lesser 


With the baying of the hounds before, the pound of 
hoofs behind. 

But now I trust him to Your care. Be kind to him I 

ray, 

Perhaps he’s frightened, all alone; please guide him on 
his way. 

Don’t open up the Gates for him, but harken to my plea, 

Just whisper, “Up and over, lad;” he’s used to that, you 
see— 

His neck will straighten once again; his hoofs will cleave 
the air; 

He'll take his last jump in good form with lots of room 
to spare! 

And when the autumn comes again, and hunting horns 
shall sound, 

When the air is crisp and vibrant, and the frost is on the 
ground, 

Put up the jumps in Heaven, God, and see his brown 
eyes shine— 

Just let him clear the bars again for old times’ sake— 
and mine. 


*By Courtesy of the Leatherneck. 
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Last Enlisted Man in Army to Hold Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor Appointed 
Warrant Officer 


With the appointment of Master Sergeant Lloyd M. 
Seibert, Sergeant Major of the 1st Cavalry (Mechanized) 
at Fort Knox, Kentucky, as a Warrant Officer in the 
Regular Army, in the latter part of August, there passed 
from the enlisted ranks of the United States Army the 
only soldier on active duty who is a holder of the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor for valor. Brigadier General 
Daniel Van Voorhis, Commanding the Seventh Cavalry 
Brigade (Mechanized) and the Post of Fort Knox, was 
informed by the Adjutant General of the Army, Wash- 
ington, D. C., that with Sergeant Major Seibert’s ap- 
pointment there is no longer any enlisted men on active 
duty in the army who possess this highest award for 
bravery on the field of battle. 

Warrant Officer Seibert started his military career in 
January, 1906, when he enlisted in the Seventh Infantry, 
California National Guard. While in this California Na- 
tional Guard Regiment he was called to duty in the San 
Francisco earthquake in 1906 when the troops performed 
relief duties under command of General Frederick Fun- 
sten. 

In June, 1908 he enlisted in Company K, 20th United 
States Infantry, in which organization he served until 
1910, when he was discharged and went to the Philippine 
Islands on a Civil Service position at the headquarters of 
the Philippine Division. 

Returning to the United States, he enlisted in the 13th 
United States Cavalry in March, 1911. He was discharged 
from the 13th Cavalry in 1914 and took up farming near 
Salinas, California. 

When the World War was declared Seibert was drafted 
for service and went overseas with Company F, 364th 
Infantry of the gist Division. While overseas, near Ept- 
nonville, France, September 26, 1918, he took part in an 
offensive with his regiment for which participation he was 
awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor for conspic- 
uous gallantry and intrepidity above and beyond the call 
of duty in action with the enemy. His citation reads as 
follows: 


“Suffering from illness, Sergeant Seibert remained 
with his platoon and led his men with the highest cour- 
age and leadership under heavy shell and machine gun 
fire. With two other soldiers he charged a machine gun 
emplacement in advance of their company, he himself 
killing one of the enemy with a shotgun and captured 
two others. In this encounter he was wounded, but he 
nevertheless continued in action, and when a with- 





drawal was ordered he returned with the last unit, as- 
sisting a wounded comrade. Later in the evening he 
volunteered and carried in wounded until he fainted 
from exhaustion.” 


Upon returning from France Sergeant Seibert was dis- 
charged in San Diego, California, and remained there in 
civilian life for three months. In July, 1919, he reénlisted 
in the rst Cavalry, with which regiment he has served at 
Douglas, Arizona; Marfa, Texas; and Fort Knox, Ken- 
tucky, until the present time. In 1933 he made the march 
with the 1st Cavalry from Marfa, Texas, to Fort Knox, 
Kentucky, where the regiment was the first cavalry regi- 
ment in the United States to become mechanized. War- 
rant Officer Seibert has been Sergeant Major of the 1st 
Cavalry for sixteen years. 





Last Medal of Honor Man in Enlisted Ranks Appointed 
Warrant Officer 
Master Sergeant Lloyd M. Seibert, who has been Regimental 


Sergeant Major of the First Cavalry since 1921, photo- 
graphed with his Regimental Commander, Colonel Bruce 


Palmer. 
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Besides the Congressional Medal of Honor, Warrant 
Officer Seibert also holds the following decorations: 
Victory Medal with bars for: 

St. Mihiel 

Meuse Argonne 

Ypres Lys 

ist Army Defensive Sector. 

Medaille Militaire (French) 

Croix de Guerre, with Palm (French) 

Medaille de Bravoure, Silver (Montenegro) 

War Cross (Italy). 
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Photographic Trailer for Observation Aviation 
with Mechanized Cavalry 


The 12th Observation Squadron, commanded by Ma- 
jor John C. Kennedy, has recently been equipped with a 
portable photographic laboratory for test with reconnats- 
sance missions in connection with Mechanized Cavalry. 
By marching this mobile photographic laboratory well 
forward close in behind the Seventh Cavalry Brigade 
Command Group it will make possible the rapid develop- 
ing and printing of aerial photographs taken by the 12th 
Observation Squadron well out in advance and their im- 
mediate delivery to the Brigade Commander. This is one 
of the first steps in motorizing the entire ground crew of 
the 12th Observation Squadron so that it can keep u 
with the Mechanized Cavalry Brigade which normally 
marches one hundred and fifty miles per day. 
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Vehicular Show 


In order to emphasize the necessity of maintaining a 
high standard of appearance and mechanical perfection in 
the vehicular equipment of this command, a Brigade Ve- 
hicular Show will be held at Fért Knox during the latter 
part of October, 1937. It is not contemplated that this 
Brigade Vehicular Show will include any gymkhana 
features. 

The following organizations will participate: 

1st Cavalry 

13th Cavalry 

68th Field Artillery 

1gth Ordnance Company 
5th Quartermaster Regiment. 

While the detailed specifications for each particular 
class will be announced by these Headquarters at a later 
date, it is planned to include classes of the following ve- 
hicles: 

Combat Cars 
Armored Cars 

a. M-1 

b. Other models 
Scout Cars 
Mortar Carriages 
Half Tracks 

a. Cavalry 

b. Artillery 
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Command Vehicles 
Artillery Gun Sections 
Kitchens 
Cargo Trucks 
Light Maintenance 
Station Wagons 
Passenger Cars 
Ambulances 
Motorcycles 

a. Sold 

b. With side-car 
Wreckers. 
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Personnel of Mechanized Cavalry Attend 
School in Baltimore 


Twenty enlisted men of Fort Knox will leave on or 
about September 11, for Holabird, Maryland, to attend 
the enlisted men’s course at the Quartermaster Motor 
Transport School, beginning September 13, 1937. With 
the extension of mechanization and motorization through- 
out the Army, mechanics are in great demand, for on 
their shoulders rests the responsibility of keeping the 
wheels of the modern army rolling. The training at the 
Quartermaster Motor Transport School at Holabird is 
such as to equip the soldier for an excellent position in 
civil life upon his discharge from the Army. 
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Mechanized Troops on the March 
The 1st Cavalry, commanded by Colonel Bruce 


Palmer, made a three hundred mile march from Fort 
Knox to Lexington, Kentucky and return Friday and 
Saturday, September 17th and 18th. The route of march 
took the column through Elizabethtown, Bardstown, 
and Shelbyville. This was the first regimental march for 
many of the officers who have recently joined the Seventh 
Cavalry Brigade at Fort Knox. 

Accompanying the 1st Cavalry on the march was the 
ground crew of the 12th Observation Squadron with its 
newly acquired photographic laboratory which it is test- 
ing. During the march of the regiment to Lexington this 
experimental mobile laboratory was used in the develop- 
ment and printing of pictures taken of the marching 
column by a plane of the 12th Observation Squadron. 

The 68th Field Artillery, commanded by Major J. J. 
B. Williams, made a four hundred mile march Thursday 
and Friday, September 16th and 17th, through Central 
Western Kentucky. The route of march took it through 
Elizabethtown, Bowling Green, Russellville, to Hopkins- 
ville where it bivouacked for the night. The following 
day the column returned to Fort Knox via Madisonville, 
Henderson, Owensboro, Cloverport, Hardinsburg, and 
Irvington. While on the march the battalion recruited 
several men to fill some of the vacancies which now exist 
in the 68th Field Artillery. 

On Friday of last week the Brigade Command Post and 


the 12th Observation Squadron were alerted for a tactical 
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exercise involving an aerial reconnaissance of the troops of 
the brigade which were then absent from Fort Knox on 
practice marches through Kentucky. Communication was 


by radio, and dropped and picked up messages. Two nets, 


the Command Net, and the Air-Ground Net, were uti- . 


lized for this purpose. 
” des eee 


Command Post Exercise 


The Seventh Cavalry Brigade (Mechanized) held a 
Command Post Exercise Friday, September 24, 1937, in 


which the following organizations participated: 


Brigade Headquarters Troop 
ist Cavalry 

68th Field Artillery 

12th Observation Squadron 


Machine Gun Troop, 13th Cavalry. 


The Brigade Command Post was set up on the Main 
Parade Ground and air-ground and command nets es- 
tablished. Included in the Command Post Exercise was an 
aerial reconnaissance mission involving the 12th Obser- 
vation Squadron and the Machine Gun Troop, 13th Cav- 
alry, which was in the field in the vicinity of Mammoth 
Cave, Kentucky. 

Communication was maintained by the following 
agencies: Radio, motorcycle messenger, panels, and drop- 
ped and picked up messages. 

An inte@@$ting feature of the exercise was the successful 
use of the 12th Observation Squadron Photographic Trail- 


er which is being tested here. 
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New Artillery Commander Arrives at 
Fort Knox 


Lieutenant Colonel Marshall McGruder has arrived at 
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Fort Knox with his family from the Hawaiian Islands 
where he has been stationed. Colonel McGruder assumes 
command of the 68th Field Artillery. Complimenting its 
new commander the 68th Field Artillery Battalion will 
give a review in his honor on the Main Parade Ground 


Monday afternoon, October 4, 1937. 
” ae Se 


Thirteenth Cavalry Takes March 
The 13th Cavalry, under command of Colonel C. L. 


Scott, took a one-hundred mile march through Central 
Kentucky on Tuesday, September 28, 1937. The itinerary 
was through Elizabethtown, Cecelia, Irvington, Branden- 


burg and Tip Top. 
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National Guard Officers Visit Fort Knox 


The following Senior Officers of the Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Guard arrived by airplane at Fort Knox, Oct. 17, 
1937 for a two day visit: 


Major General Edward C. Shannon, Commanding 
General, 28th Division. 

Brigadier General Edward J. Stackpole, Jr., Com- 
manding General, 52nd Cavalry Brigade. 

Colonel Milton G. Baker, Commanding Officer and 
Executive, 103d Cavalry. 

Colonel George J. Shoemaker, Commanding Officer 
and Executive, 104th Cavalry. 

Colonel Homer M. Groninger, Regular Army In- 


structor. 


Brigadier General Daniel Van Voorhis, commanding 
Fort Knox and the 7th Cavalry Brigade, arranged a com- 
prehensive program for their benefit during the succeed- 
ing two days. 
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SOVIET RUSSIA 


ANTIAIRCRAFT, ANTITANK AND ANTI- 
CHEMICAL DEFENSE OF CAVALRY ON THE 
MARCH. By E. Sheideman. (Krasnaya Konnitsa, 
Moscow, January, 1937. English translation by Charles 


Berman. ) 


|Eprror’s Norte: Distances and intervals involved herein 
would appear too exaggerated for adequate control. | 


Throughout this work, the author stresses that it 1s all- 
important for cavalry on the march to continue its ad- 
vance in all circumstances and that no delay in the move- 
ment is permissible. 


With respect to antiaircraft defense of cavalry on the 
march, the Soviet “Cavalry Tactics” prescribe two basic 
requirements: 

(a) The march must be made in dispersed formation 
—in squadron echelons. 

(b) The march must be conducted without inter- 
ruption; hostile air raids will be repelled, while the troops 
continue the march. The squadron formation is to be 
broken up into platoons during a raid by hostile aviation, 
when the “air alarm” signal is sounded. 

Pointing to the difficulties of identifying hostile aviation 
in proper time and to the delays that might be incurred in 
dispersing the columns on the march, the author would 
revise the two paragraphs quoted hone to read as fol- 
lows: 


(a) Cavalry, when marching under the threat of hos- 
tile air raids should always march in dispersed formation, 
fully prepared to repel hostile air attacks. The dispersion 
should be by squadrons (See sketch). 

(b) The organization and service of the antiaircraft, 
antitank and antichemical defense of cavalry should be 
unified, for the reason that they are directly related to one 
another. 


The author states that exercises and maneuvers held in 
recent years failed to confirm the suggestions made by a 
Polish cavalry officer and certain American writers, name- 
ly, that cavalry on the march should not disperse at all 
when attacked by hostile aviation. The argument of Col- 
onel Absholtovsky of the Polish army was that a dispersed 
cavalry formation would facilitate the air attack, for this 
would afford the hostile aviation a larger target to bomb 
or gas. 

As neither the Soviet “Cavalry Tactics” nor the “Ten- 
tative Regulations on Antiaircraft Defense by Troops, 
1936” have much to say on the subject of antiaircraft de- 


fense by cavalry, the author suggests that the following 
paragraphs be added to the Soviet “Cavalry Tactics”: 

(1) The entire system of instructions and measures 
pertaining to antiaircraft defense by cavalry should be 
simple and thoroughly understood by all concerned. 

(2) Regimental antiaircraft reconnaissance elements 
should march as follows: the firs-—with the point of the 
regimental advance guard; the second—on the left flank 
of the regiment; the third—on the right flank of the regi- 
ment, both operating at a distance of not less than two 
miles from the main body; and the fourth—with the regi- 
mental rear guard. 

(3) These antiaircraft reconnaissance elements should 
be equipped with radio and rockets; black rockets (black 
smoke), which are easily recognized 1 in the daytime, to 
signal the approach of hostile aviation, and green rockets 
to announce the appearance of hostile mechanized forces. 

(4) Division headquarters should post stationary anti- 
aircraft reconnaissance elements at distances of about six 
or seven miles ahead of the leading cavalry unit. 

(5) The regimental antiaircraft reconnaissance parties 
must be carefully watched from the column, in order that 
any signals given by them may be quickly received and 
transmitted to the entire column. 

(6) Antiaircraft reconnaissance will further be con- 
ducted by all agencies of the cavalry and by aviation de- 
signated for this purpose by division or corps headquarters. 

(7) In addition, close contact must be maintained with 
the local antiaircraft reconnaissance system of the particu- 
lar area. 

(8) All officers and men must be thoroughly familiar 
with the execution of all duties that may be assigned them 
in connection with antiaircraft, antitank and antichemical 
defense. 

(9) Finally, each cavalry squadron must detail four 
observers to watch the sky in all four directions. These ob- 
servers should march within the column of the squadron. 

(10) When the signal is given that hostile attack 
aviation is approaching, the squadrons will disperse by 
squads—with five yards interval between men—and con- 
tinue the march. 

Experience has shown that the matter of concealing 
cavalry against observation by hostile aviation is extremely 
difficult. Every opportunity must be seized to take ad- 
vantage of the terrain and artificial camouflage, such as 
white cloaks, etc., to be worn when the ground is covered 
by snow. 

The author neglects to treat the various fire arms by 
cavalry, but states merely that recent tests made by the 
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U. S. Army have shown that the antiaircraft machine 
gun mounted on a cross-country vehicle is the only reliable 
and the basic means of antiaircraft defense by cavalry. 

As to antigas defense, the author says that, as soon as 
the signal of a gas attack is sounded, gas masks of both 
men and mounts should be adjusted without waiting for 
further orders and without halting the march. After that, 
the gas cloaks are put on. The entire procedure should 
require not more than two minutes. Squadron and platoon 
commanders must watch the hostile airplanes and observe 
the dropping of gas bombs; if there is any wind, they 
must lead their command out from under the gas. 

In order to insure a speedy and effective removal of gas 
effects, provisions must be made in advance for the es- 
tablishment of degassing stations; for the evacuation of 
casualties among men and animals; for the degassing of 
the area near the columns and along their route of march; 
for chemical reconnaissance, a system of collecting and 
degassing contaminated arms, equipment, wearing ap- 
parel, etc.; for individual care and first-aid on the spot. 

Antichemical elements should accompany both the ad- 
vance guard and the main body of the cavalry regiment. 

After air and gas raids, squadron commanders should 
remove their commands from the contaminated area with- 
out delay and proceed with their advance, leaving the care 
for the casualties in the hands of the medical personnel or 
a platoon commander. The platoon commanders are re- 
sponsible for the immediate collection of all gas casualties. 
Men and animals suffering from gas effects are first sent 
to squadron isolation points, whence they are forwarded 
to the regimental degassing station, which has meanwhile 
been set up. 

The author emphasizes the necessity of utmost speed 
in all of these procedures. 

With regard to antitank defense, the author has this to 
say: “‘In the event of*a tank attack, the cavalry regiment 
will speedily withdraw to an area inaccessible to tanks, 
where it will conceal itself and take measures to repel the 
attack. The regimental commander will organize the fire 
of his antitank guns, machine guns, grenade projectors 
and rifles to fire upon the vulnerable spots of the hostile 
tanks. The regimental artillery and other heavy weapons 
will be disposed in depth. The first line of resistance will 
be composed of a number of guns promptly firing on 
points that have been indicated as the approach of the 
hostile tanks. The remainder of the artillery will withdraw 
with the cavalry regiment and form the second line of re- 
sistance. Whenever practicable, a third line of resistance 
may be formed on the flanks of the area which is to be 


defended.” 


In conclusion, the author asserts that practical experi- 
ence has demonstrated the fact that measures for the 
organization of antiaircraft, antichemical and antitank de- 
fense should properly be prepared in one general plan 
rather than in separate plans and that instructions issuing 
from this plan should be further coordinated so as to pro- 
duce a harmonic effect. The plan and control of the entire 
antiaircraft, antichemical and antitank defense system are 
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formulated by the respective cavalry headquarters; they 
must be brief, clear and simple. The basic feature of this 
plan should be a chart showing the location of reconnais- 
sance elements, the missions of the antiaircraft and anti- 
tank weapons and their disposition and the location of de- 
gassing stations. The chart should contain explanatory 
data showing the manner in which the means of defense 
will be controlled and conventional signs for giving air 
and tank alarm signals. A copy of this chart should be 
distributed to all squadron commanders. 

Cavalry corps headquarters formulate plans for the em- 
ployment of antiaircraft artillery and antiaircraft and anti- 
tank reconnaissance aviation. Division and regimental 
headquarters formulate plans for the handling of all other 
equipment. 

> 4 q 
CHILE 
CAVALRY CANNOT DISAPPEAR. (Revista de 
Caballeria, Santiago de Chile, March-April, 1937.) 
The author warns against any notion that the horse has 


become obsolete and that the next war—which many 
people believe near—will be fought entirely by motorized 
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and mechanized forces. He refers to the French periodical 
Je Sais Tout, containing an interesting exchange of 
views between two well-known French military authors, 
Colonel Charles de Gaulle, an advocate of motorization 
and mechanization, and Major Richard Lefebvre des 
Noettes, who has written several works on cavalry recon- 
naissance and animal transportation. 

Colonel de Gaulle is of the opinion that the next war 
will break out without warning; that the initial encounter 
between the opposing armies will be executed by motor- 
ized and mechanized forces armed with machine guns and 
other heavy weapons; and that cavalry is of no use, there- 
fore. 

Major Lefebvre, on the other hand, definitely disproves 
the contentions of his illustrious opponent and demon- 
strates that cavalry must not be abolished, notwithstand- 
ing the demand for the motorization of modern armies. 
That the horse continues to play an important part in war 
of movement is evidenced by the fact that France, Italy, 
Germany and many other nations have not disbanded 
their horsed regiments in modernizing their military 
forces. On the contrary, the organization of motorized 
regiments and the creation of artillery designed exclusive- 
ly for cavalry support would reveal a trend toward an in- 
crease of the cavalry arm. 

While the position warfare of the World War pre- 
cluded the employment of cavalry, a campaign fought in 
the open will always present situations that call for cav- 
alry action. 

This subject has been widely argued by self-styled 
technical experts who would advocate the abolishment of 
cavalry but whose opinions are based solely on theories 
and hypotheses that are derived from a superficial study 
of the great advantages of the tactical mobility and other 
characteristics of the cavalry arm. To be sure, on level 
ground, where cavalry is fully exposed to the hostile fire, 
the employment of horsed elements may be limited, 
though never precluded altogether. In broken and moun- 
tainous terrain, however, cavalry is in its true element. 

It would be a mistake to believe that cavalry is on the 
wane. The Italian forces in Ethiopia employed cavalry to 
great advantage. Likewise, General Franco has at his dis- 
posal a well-organized cavalry, which in many engage- 
ments brought about a decision by dislodging the gov- 
ernment forces and inflicting heavy losses upon them. 

Moreover, the complete motorization of an army does 
not necessarily indicate its absolute superiority, notwith- 
standing the speed and great radius of action of the motor 
vehicles, except in the case where the opponent employs 
similar or less capable implements. The mere fact that the 
armored vehicle is gradually eliminating the horse from 
the battlefield is no sign that the horse has lost all of his 
qualities and is obsolete in time of war, though relinquish- 
ing the open field to the motor. 

The horse is as important as the armored vehicle in com- 
bat; in fact, cavalry has the advantage in retrograde move- 
ments by being able to negotiate areas that may be inac- 
cessible to motor vehicles. 
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GERMANY 


ORGANIZATION OF THE GERMAN CAVALRY. 
(Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires, Brussels, Au- 
gust, 1937.) 

The organization of the German army at present con- 
sists of 36 infantry divisions, three mechanized divisions, 
14 cavalry regiments and one mountain brigade. While 
the infantry divisions are grouped into 12 corps of three 
divisions each, the mechanized division, independent 
cavalry brigade and mountain brigade are at the disposal 
of the Commander of Armored Forces. 

Of the 14 cavalry regiments; twelve of these serve as 
corps cavalry of the 12 corps, and the other two regiments 
comprise the independent cavalry brigade. 

The cavalry regiment of the corps 1s supplemented by 
the mounted platoon of the infantry regiment. 

Each German infantry regiment includes a mounted 
platoon of 32 officers and men and 31 horses, organized 
as follows: platoon headquarters (five mounted men) ; 
three rifle squads (eight mounted men each); and one 
combat car (three men, including one bicyclist). 

The mission of this platoon is to gain reconnaissance 
and secure the infantry regiment on the march. 

Reconnaissance is carried out by patrols operating in ad- 
vance of the regiment as far as the zone of division recon- 
naissance. Security is executed by patrols moving in ad- 
vance of the point. The security patrols are formed in 
echelon and advance so as to cross each other; at the point 
of intersection, the mounted men halt until the foot 
troops have moved up. The platoon is armed with the 
carbine. 

The personnel of this mounted platoon may also be 
called upon to function as mounted messengers within 
the regiment. . 

7 7 - 


DISTANT RECONNAISSANCE. By von Gonner- 
mann. (Militar-Wochenblatt, Berlin, July 23, 1937.) 


With reference to the military preparations now under 
way, the author predicts that motorized and mechanized 
reconnaissance units in a future war will advance but a 
short distance before encountering solid hostile fronts at 
the outset of the campaign; this would be similar to the 
experiences had by the cavalry in the World War. How- 
ever, reconnaissance need not cease there. The general aim 
being directed at mobile warfare, motorized and mechan- 
ized units will continue to operate near the hostile fronts, 
for instance, to establish screens or in pursuit of the 
enemy, and may simultaneously collect further intelli- 
gence. 

Although the means of ground reconnaissance have 
changed since the World War, friend and foe retain the 
same relative basic elements of reconnaissance, namely, 

ed, fighting power and means of communication, for 
both have made like increases and improvements. Motor- 
ized reconnaissance in the next war thus may encounter 
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situations similar to those met by cavalry in the World 
War. 

The author then cites a concrete case of distant recon- 
naissance, which occurred in Belgium in August, 1914. 
The gist of this case is that the reconnaissance elements of 
a German cavalry division operating in advance of the 
German Second Army identified the disposition and di- 
rection of employment of the British expeditionary forces; 
determined how large an area in front of the German right 
flank was unoccupied by the enemy; and identified an ex- 
posed flank of the opponent or, at any rate, a gap in his 
front. This information was of great importance to the 
German High Command, as it possessed no previous in- 
formation concerning the disposition and intentions of the 
British forces. 

Considering the fact that the speed, fighting power and 
means of communication of the reconnaissance units are 
practically the same in all armies, the author comes to the 
conclusion that the limited zones in front of the armies 
will permit of no greater exploitation of speed under 
modern conditions than they did in the World War. 
Likewise, once contact with the enemy is established, 
light motorized reconnaissance elements probably will 
lack the strength to penetrate the hostile front and gain 
the enemy’s rear—which constitutes the most desirable 
aim in reconnaissance. If tactical considerations or the 
condition of the terrain preclude the employment in com- 
bat of a mechanized cavalry division, partial reconnais- 
sance in flank may be used as an expedient even under 
modern conditions of warfare. 

However, reconnaissance in flank is practicable only 
where the flank of the army is disposed in depth; more- 
over, this type of reconnaissance should be resorted to 
only where no highly mobile unit is available on the 
flank. 

An attempt to gain lateral freedom of movement will 
be successful only if the operation is carried out with 
speed, that is, with surprise effect. Motorized and mech- 
anized elements are well-suited for this purpose. 

In modern warfare, one must anticipate meeting on 
hostile soil systematically erected barriers and other ob- 
stacles. Hostile motor vehicles will endeavor to draw 
armored scout cars and motorcyclists accompanying them 
into traps and their zone of fire. Hence cross-country pet- 
formance is even more essential to modern reconnaissance 
units than it was in the World War. Speed, on the other 
hand, may not always be exploited. Danger zones require 
cautious driving. Time lost in the removal of obstacles 
cancels advantages gained by great speed. All-round 
armor protection is permissible by sacrificing high speed 
to cross-country performance. This would afford the pet- 
sonnel a feeling of security, which is particularly im- 
portant in the reconnaissance of villages or towns. 

River crossings will be blocked to an even greater ex- 
tent than in the World War, for only a certain type of 
tanks are amphibian. Therefore, engineer detachments 
should always accompany the forward elements of a re- 
connaissance unit. 
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Detail reconnaissance is gaining more and more in im- 
portance, considering the fact that motorized armies will 
cause the situation to change even more rapidly than in 
the World War. The mere information that certain lines 
are occupied by the enemy will be of little benefit to the 
high command. The strength of the hostile forces can be 
determined only by engaging them in combat; and, above 
all, prisoners can be taken only in this manner. The 
similarity of the uniforms now worn by all arms makes 
the seizure of prisoners an important factor. Thus, next 
to cross-country performance, fighting power is the second 
main requirement of reconnaissance units. A reconnais- 
sance force may be regarded as strong enough if it is 
capable of opposing the arms which it must expect to en- 
counter in the hostile security zone. This calls for artillery 
support; aided by the antitank guns, the artillery must 
be powerful enough to contain an opponent who is put- 
ting up a temporary defense in stone buildings or trenches, 
so that the infantry may successfully attack him. How- 
ever, the mobility required of reconnaissance units puts 
certain limitations on the size of the armament. 

Ground reconnaissance is not complete without air re- 
connaissance. In fact, air reconnaissance must take pre- 
cedence over ground reconnaissance. The airplane pos- 
sessing a speed that is unattainable for ground forces, 
air reconnaissance in many instances must direct ground 
reconnaissance. On the other hand, densely habited areas 
or woods make it difficult for the aviator to observe the 
enemy and identify hostile positions. Therefore, co- 
ordinated action of air and ground reconnaissance is es- 
sential. 

Radio telegraphy will be the most secure means of 
transmitting communications in the future. Motorcycles 
and individual automobiles often fell into the hands of 
hostile cavalry during the World War; this happened 
even in friendly territory. 

Close reconnaissance still offers a wide field of employ- 
ment to horsed cavalry. It can speedily cover the distances 
involved in close reconnaissance; and cross-country per- 
formance is even more essential in close reconnaissance 
than in distant reconnaissance. However, the World War 
has taught us that the patrols must be supported by a 
strong reconnaissance unit. It is necessary, therefore, to 
reinforce cavalry in close reconnaissance by tanks whose 
fire power is more important than their speed; in other 
words, they must possess considerable cross-country ability 
and must be armed with artillery. In 1914, the Belgian 
armored cars and cyclists worked hand in hand, despite 
their inherent differences in speed and the fact that they 
could travel only on roads. Systematically trained, it 
should be easy for tanks and cavalry to codperate, especial- 
ly if hostile counteraction and a difficult terrain prevent 
them from exploiting their inherent speed. 


> A 7 > A 
INFANTRY IN THE SPANISH WAR. 
“The Infantry is still on the job.” This, says General 
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de Cugnac in the French magazine Choc, is the major les- 
son to come out of the Spanish war. 

The eyes of the military world have been centered on 
the test tube war in Spain for more than a year. Every 
country hopes to find there authoritative answer to ques- 
tions that have become military nightmares. What of the 
new weapons and the improvements in the old? Are they 
effective? How have they affected tactics? What is the 
present value of infantry as a factor in modern battle? 
Has aviation been overrated or underrated? Was Douhet 
right or wrong? The answers to these and a score of other 
perplexing questions have been diligently sought in the 
bloody Spanish ampitheatre. Unfortunately, it has been 
next to impossible to obtain precise replies to precise 
questions. Ironclad censorship, incompetent observers, 
distorted claims and counter-claims have all served to ob- 
scure the facts so eagerly sought. 

But in spite of all this, information has seeped through, 
and that information carefully interpreted should serve 
as a signpost on the military road of the future. We must, 
of course, recognize that in Spain we are not dealing with 
the great mass armies of the World War era. So, too, we 
must remember that both sides are torn by faction and 
that discipline and codperation are wanting. After point- 
ing out these various differentials and making due allow- 
ance for them, General de Cugnac continues substantially 
as follows: 


The predominance of Infantry in the Spanish War is af- 
firmed as clearly as it was in the World War. Success has 
been obtained only by actual occupation of the ground. The 
Infantry, alone, was able to hold its ground position. 

The war conclusively shows that troops on the defensive 
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still have the advantage. . . . Barbed’ wire, machine guns, 
antitank apparatus, etc., are capable of stopping the attacker. 

The modern tank, although better armed, better protected, 
and far faster than the 1918 variety, has encountered terrible 
counter-weapons. The antitank gun and accurate artillery 
fire have been bad enough but there has been something 
else too—the invisible infantryman, crouched in a hole, who 
hurls a bottle of gasoline on the tank and sets it in flames. 

Tanks grouped in sufficient numbers have shown them- 
selves capable of conquering ground. However, if the enemy 
opposes the tank attack with artillery then the tanks them- 
selves must be furnished with adequate artillery support. It 
has also been reéstablished that tanks can not hold ground. 
This is an infantry job and to accomplish it the infantry must 
follow up on the heels of the tank attack. All of which 
should drive home the fact that the tank, like every other 
agency of war, has its limitations and must not be expected 
or asked to do more than its capabilities and characteristics 
permit. 

Aviation has also disappointed those who thought it would 
revolutionize war. Bombing flights destroy towns, but pro- 
duce no capital results for the operations as a whole. Madrid 
has been bombed for more than six months but it still stands 
and its inhabitants live on. By their very nature, air attacks 
directed against rear zones can not be decisive. The “Douhet 
Doctrine” was only a dream after all. . . . 

Antiair defense has made wonderful progress; the guns are 
better and the methods of firing much improved. The Ger- 
mans have obtained excellent results. . 

Mechanized units have been little used in Spain, although 
the operations there afforded a good field of opportunity. 
Lack of “auto-machine guns” is given as the reason. To drive 
ahead fast and far may be a dangerous procedure if captured 
ground can not be held. And to hold ground the Infantry 
with all its essential combat equipment is necessary. 

All in all, then, the last word of modern warfare appears 
still to remain with a well-armed and well-supported infan- 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PEN AND SWORD, IN GREECE AND ROME. 
By Colonel Oliver Lyman Spaulding, United States 
Army. Published by Princeton University Press. 151 
pages. Price $2.00. 


Reviewed by Colonel Dorsey R. Rodney, Cavalry. 

This is a small book of 151 pages. It is intensely inter- 
esting, especially to the military reader. Ancient books 
in the original Greek and Latin constituted the source 
material. It is divided into three main parts—Classic 
Greece, Rome, and Byzanttum—each part dealing with 
the indicated periods. The author is careful to point out 
that it is not always possible to classify writers strictly on 
the basis of language or residence and that necessarily 
some liberties have been taken. It is interesting to dis- 
cover that very few of our present military teachings or 
ideas of command and training are really new or modern 
and that they have all been tried and discussed or at least 
written about in the ancient chronicles of armed forces. 

This little book brings out ideas of military value and 
interest contained in writings by old authorities, such as 
Homer, Xenophon, Cyrus, Arrian and others. In many 
cases side by side with our present ideas are found the 
thoughts and conclusions of ancient writers. All mounted 
officers of course know that Xenophon was an authority on 
cavalry, but perhaps few realize how detailed were his dis- 
cussions and how nearly they follow our present practice, 
especially as regards stable management, grooming and 
adjustment of equipment. 

All in all, this little book will provide the thoughtful 
reader, civilian or military, with at least six hours of very 
interesting and instructive reading. 
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CAESAR IN ABYSSINIA. By George Steer, Little 
Brown and Company, Boston, 1937. 407 pages, 4 maps. 
Price $3.00. 

Reviewed by First Lieutenant F. D. Merrill, gth Cav- 
alry. 


This is an account of the Ethiopian Army during the 
Italo-Ethiopian War. The author very frankly admits his 
favoritism for the Ethiopians and states that ‘the purpose 
of his book is to show the strength and spirit of that army. 

As an evaluation of forces the author claims that the 
Italians had about four hundred airplanes available initial- 
ly as compared to the eight serviceable ones in the Ethi- 
opian service. There were approximately sixty thousand 
modern rifles and fifteen million cartridges in Ethiopia at 
the start of the war and it is pointed out that this amount 


of ammunition was equivalent to only twice the expendi- 
ture of the Italian army in one battle. The most powerful 
gun in the Ethiopian army was a French 75-mm presented 
to Haile Selassie by Marshall Francet D’Esperey some 
years previously. The communications of the Ethiopian 
army depended upon an unreliable telephone system sup- 
plemented by six radio sets of uncertain performance. 

The author states that he had no intention of belittling 
the military achievements of Italy. He is enthusiastic in 
his praise for the reconnaissance work performed by the 
Italian aviators. However the main theme of the book is 
of a small unorganized native army with no artillery, 
aviation and very few automatic arms opposing a well- 
equipped modern army. 

There is related the implicit faith of Ethiopia in the 
League of Nations and the plan of defense which was 
kept passive in the belief that the League would interfere. 
Following this came a period of distrust which is well ex- 
pressed by a native machine gun officer demonstrating a 
really modern machine gun who said ““The people who 
sold this said they were wonderful but they were Euro- 
peans and probably cheated us.’ 

The means adopted for marching without interference 
from attack aviation shows that some Ethiopian leaders 
rapidly accepted the dangers of modern warfare and de- 
vised means of defense. Ras Mulugeta directed that men 
be sent ahead to blow horns from the mountains if they 
saw Italian planes and that the main body of his army 
march in small widely separated groups. Other leaders 
could not accept the new ways of warfare and such inct- 
dents as mounted charges with swords on armored cars 
occurred. 

Other incidents revealed that defects were present in 
the mechanized vehicles employed by Italy. The Fiat- 
Ansaldo two-man tank could fire its guns through a tra- 
verse of 15 degrees only. The Ethiopians learned to take 
advantage of this defect and captured or destroyed many 
vehicles by attacking them on their blind sides. 

The author concludes that Ethiopia was conquered by 
a gradual weakening of morale and the effect of inexperi- 
enced leaders combined with a lack of discipline. He states 
that the army was not united either by patriotism or mili- 
tant idealism and that internal dissensions contributed 
largely to the end. At the same time he emphasizes the 
resistance that was shown to the Italian advance initially 
and expresses the thought that had not an arms embargo 
been placed on Ethiopia the result might have been dif- 


4 


ferent. 
The Emporor Haile Selassie is shown as an intelligent 
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and patriotic ruler who never considered that he had any 
chance of winning the war alone. He considered his army 
as nothing more than a delaying force and based his trust 
in the League of Nations. 

As one of the first authentic books on the conquest of 
Ethiopia, Mr. Steer’s work will be widely read. It is a very 
human and interesting account of a recent campaign with 
much information which will be of value to the student of 
military history. It is well worth reading and can be rec- 
ommended to any officer desiring an interesting and in- 
structive book on this campaign. 
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BUGLES BLOW NO MORE. By Clifford Dowdey. 
Little, Brown and Company, Boston, 1937- 493 pages. 
Price $2.50. 

Reviewed by Major William C. Chase, gth Cavalry, 
Department of Tactics, The Cavalry School. 
This is another long historical novel of the Civil War. 

It covers exactly four years from Secession Night until 


Appomattox. Its name might well be ‘“War is Hell,” be- 


cause it gives a great deal of space to long and minute 
descriptions of the hardships of the war, not only to the 
soldiers, but also to the civilian population of Richmond. 

The heroine is Mildred Wade, daughter of an aristo- 
cratic Richmond merchant, who falls in love with Brose 
Kirby, her father’s shipping clerk. In normal tmes this 
affair might have been cured, but the war came along and 


all conventions were thrown overboard. Brose, an enlisted 
man in the “Bloody First” Virginia Infantry, Pickett’s 
Division, started in as a private and came out as a captain 
after having survived all the battles that Mr. Dowdey 
could find in the numerous histories which he lists in his 
bibliography. In between battles Brose came to Richmond 
to see Mildred. On spring day they went on a buggy 
ride. The next time Brose came home they were married. 

The trials and tribulations of the civilian population of 
Richmond are dealt with in great detail. Their initial en- 
thusiasms and eagerness for the war are contrasted sharply 
with their utter despair and poverty at the end. Much of 
this descriptive matter is interesting. A great deal of it 
came from A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary by J. B. Jones. The 
description of the burning of Richmond is particularly well 
done. Bread riots. Burning warehouses. Mobs out of 
control. Negroes out of control. All these facts are excel- 
lently depicted. One can almost hear the walls of the 
warehouses collapse during the conflagration. 

The historical detail is accurate. There seem to be no 
forced situations. The Seven Days Battles. The Gettysburg 
Campaign. Yellow Tavern. Petersburg. Bermuda Hun- 
dred. Five Forks. Brose went through all these and many 
more with one pair of shoes and many patches on his but- 
ternut uniform. A square meal for Pickett’s soldiers was 
unheard of but they seem to have received plenty of am- 
munition. It gives a most accurate account of how effective 
the Union naval blockade became in the last years of the 
war. Above all, it is a glowing tribute to the morale and 


leadership of the Army of Northern Virginia. 
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Mr. Dowdey is a native of Richmond and the entire 
book is written from the Southern viewpoint. This is 
quite natural. Surely no one could better describe the four 
years of the war in Richmond than one who had been 
brought up there, heard about the war all his life from 
his family, and read all the books about it. 

No historical novel of this period can be published now 
without a comparison with Gone With the Wind. Bugles 
Blow No More is not nearly as interesting, not nearly as 
well done, and does not have such fascinating characters. 
To the admirers of Mrs. Mitchell’s best seller, no novel 
of the Civil War will ever be complete without Scarlett 


O’Hara and her fluttering eyelids. 
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FORTIFICATION. By Colonel William A. Mitchell, 
U. S. Army, Professor of Civil and Military Engineer- 
ing, United States Military Academy. Published by 
the Society of American Military Engineers, 1937, The 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C. Illustrated, 216 
pages. (Compact pocket size. ) 


Reviewed by Captain Albert Riani, gth Engineers. 


Fortification by Colonel William A. Mitchell, Pro- 
fessor of Civil and Military Engineering, United States 
Military Academy, is an excellent and thorough treatise 
on the subject, well illustrated throughout. The organiza- 
tion of the ground, construction of trenches and obstacles, 
the defensive characteristics of weapons, brief descriptions 
of military demolitions, bridges, and roads, are followed 
by detailed descriptions of defensive positions. The fortress 
of the future and a summary of historical examples il- 
lustrating the principles of fortification are of particular 
interest. Several map problems illustrate some of the prin- 
ciples discussed in the text. 
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TWENTY YEARS AS MILITARY ATTACHE. By 
Colonel T. Bentley Mott. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 342 pp. $3.50. 

For all who enjoy memoirs here is one which should 
please. A born story-teller chats informally and gives a 
series of intimate glimpses of practically everyone of note 
during the past thirty years. Colonel Mott seems to have 
been intimate with all outstanding figures in the European 
scene for three decades. Thus at a French review we 
see a frock-coated and tophatted Theodore Roosevelt 
astride a horse but nevertheless managing to look “not 
only at ease, but distinctly smart.” We dine with the 
Grand Duke Vladimir at the very moment when he hears 
that he is no longer the heir to the Russian throne—a 
tsarevitch has been born. It is a gloomy meal, and the 
silence is broken only by “the changing of the plates and 
the constant presenting of a fresh cigarette to the Grand 
Duke by the tall Cossack who stood at other times im- 
movable behind his chair.”” Then near the end of Octo- 
ber, 1918, we go with Colonel Mott, now liaison officer 
with Foch’s headquarters, to the Rue de Varenne, where 
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we find General Pershing pacing his bedroom, swearing 
furiously because of an aching tooth for which he had 
refused opiates. At this meeting Colonel Mott learned 
of Pershing’s insistence on the unconditional surrender 
of the German army. 

When picturing such intimate scenes and telling of 
the social life of an attaché Colonel Mott is at his best. 
He really has little to say that is illuminating concerning 
his own work. The part of the book that deals with the 


World War is more professional, but much of the material 
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is second hand. Unconvincing in his attacks on the Ger- 
mans, he is altogether delightful in relating how General 
Dawes rode down the Champs Elysées, cigar in mouth, 
both feet stretched out over the side of his car. 

At the beginning and at the end of his book Colonel 
Mott takes up his cudgel in a criticism of the curriculum 
of his Alma Mater, West Point. He is sincere, but weak- 
ens his argument by inaccurate and incorrect statements, 
for the school he depicts is that of 1886 not the one of 
today. J.L. W. 
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Ist Squadron, 3d Cavalry, Fort Ethan Allen, 


Vermont 


LIEUTENANT CoLoneL THomas H. Ress, JR., 
Commanding 


Having completed the annual summer Practice March 
the Squadron is now engaged in clearing off unfinished 
business of summer training. Both troops are firing record 
courses with the light machine gun and drilling mounted 
and dismounted. 

The Practice March this summer took the Squadron 
315 miles around Lake George and Lake Champlain, 
leaving Fort Ethan Allen August 17th and returning 
August 29th. Marching distances averaging between 25 
Eee i o miles a day, the column moved by the way of 
Whitehall, N. Y. and Lake George Village, N. Y. up 
through Ticonderoga and Plattsburg Barracks; and 
crossed back into Vermont on the new bridge at Rouses 
Point, N. Y. The 315 miles were covered in 11 marching 
days. The terrain marched throughout was for the most 
part quite hilly, and the roads for about fifty per cent of 
the march were hard top. Despite these obstacles and the 
added hazard of an abnormally hot August the men and 
horses made the march in good style and returned to 
garrison in excellent seiiticien. On August 25th-26th 
the Squadron, combining a night march and a forced 
march, covered 72 miles between Ticonderoga, N. Y. and 
Plattsburg Barracks in 28 hours. This march included a 12 
hour halt at which a complete camp was set up and meals 
served at Westport, N. Y. and a 2 hour halt for breakfast 
at Keeseville, N. Y. The thirty miles from Ticonderoga 
to Westport were covered from 6:15 AM to noon on the 
24th. The 42 miles from Westport to Plattsburg Barracks 
were made from midnight August 24th to 10:15 AM, 
August 25th. On the night march cantle rolls and packs 

were transported by motor. This march was rendered ex- 
ceptionally difficult by the large percentage of hard top 
road and the necessity ‘of traversing Rattlesnake Mountain 
just south of Keeseville. 

At different times during the practice march the 
column engaged in tactical exercises with airplanes from 
Mitchell Field, L. I. and also with the Scout Car Section 
of the Squadron. The airplane afforded the troops some 
lively practice concealment from aerial observation on 
march and also active defense against attacks from the 
air. The Scout Car Section operated against the column 
with a delaying mission offering opportunities to try out 
various security measures against mechanized enemy. 

One of the most pleasant aspects of the entire march 


was the hospitability and friendliness of the townspeople 
along the route. The Squadron Camp never failed to at- 
tract throngs of curious citizens every night. Swimming, 
boating, baseball with local teams, and sight-seeing a 
nearby points of interest afforded excellent recreation. At 
Fort Ticonderoga the Squadron were guests of Mr. Wil- 
liam Pell at the restored Fort and the museum. On reach- 
ing Plattsburg Barracks after the forced march the Cav- 
alry were welcomed and extended all privileges and con- 
veniencies of the Post by Colonel Thomas Crystal, 26th 
Infantry, Commanding. Occasions such as these made 
very pleasant high spots to the two weeks march. Lay- 
overs of one day each were made at Bolton Landing, N. 
Y., and at Plattsburg Barracks. 

With the Fall horse show season at hand the Squadron 
is working out a team to show at the Montreal Horse 
Show at the end of September and expects to show again 
at the Boston Horse Show in the middle of October. 

The Scout Car Section did a week’s duty with the r1oth 
Cavalry, Mass., N. G. in their August encampment and 
also participated i in the 18th Brigade maneuvers at Fort 
Devens in September. 

The First Squadron has revived the custom of Retreat 
Parade at Fort Ethan Allen and is attracting much favor- 
able comment by the snappy appearance and precision of 
the troops on parade. 

On October 1st, Lieutenant James L. Dalton, trans- 
ferred to the 26th Infantry at Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y. 
His loss to the Squadron and to the Cavalry is a source of 
deep regret to all who have had the pleasure of serving 


with him. 
q » 


3d Cavalry (less Ist Squadron)—Fort Myer, 
irginia 
CotoneL J. M. WainwricHt, Commanding 


The Second Squadror and Machine Gun Troop, under 
Major George H. Millholland, marched on August 12th 
to Fort Belvoir, Virginia, where they established a camp 
of instruction for the 120 Cavalry Reserve Officers from 
the Second and Third Corps Areas. After a very success- 
ful camp, irrespective of one week of very hot and one 
week of very rainy weather, these organizations returned 
to Fort Myer on August 30th where conditioning and 
other preparations were at once started for the march to 
the Pennsylvania Military Reservation at Indiantown 
Gap, Pa., the scene of the Regular Army maneuvers of 
the Third Corps Area. 

On September roth, the Regiment, less 1st Squadron, 
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Band and a detachment of Troop “E” (of which, more 
later) under Colonel Wainwright started the march to 
Indiantown. Moving in easy stages the regiment passed 
through Rockville, Frederick, Gettysburg and Harrisburg, 
Pa., to its destination. For many of the officers who are 
graduates of the Cavalry School and who had tangled in- 
numerable times with the Red forces on the Gettysburg 
map, the march was one of great interest. Here was the 
Fairview School House Ridge and there were the passes at 
Zora, Fairfield and Cashtown from which Major General 
A’s Blue Division was always debouching ably covered 
by Colonel A’s First Blue Cavalry. 

A camp site at Gettysburg on the historic ““Wheat- 
field” and a free afternoon gave everyone an opportunity 
to make a tour of the Battlefield and dip in our two-cents- 
worth of criticisms of the actions and orders of the com- 
manders on both sides. It is regretted that our present day 
officers of the Third Cavalry could not have been in 
command during the Battle for had this been so, each 
side could have covered itself with glory and each side won 
a stirring victory. 

At Harrisburg, the 104th Cavalry very kindly turned 
over the area of the Harrisburg Military Post to the regi- 
ment, including its splendid installations which made all 
very comfortable. Not content with this, the hospitable 
officers of the ro4th threw a delightful party for our officers 
which was tremendously appreciated. 

The first week at Indiantown was given over to Regi- 
mental Training and maneuvers which were enjoyed 
more than the second week when we became the wily 
Reds and fought delaying actions practically all the time 
for the benefit of a test of the new Infantry Division. It 
cannot be said, however that the work was not interesting 
for it is believed that much benefit was derived, if only a 
moral effect in accomplishing the almost unheard of feat 
of causing the Blues to withdraw. 

Too much credit for this victory cannot be given to 
First Lieut. John Ramsey Pugh, 3d, who was easily the 
hero of the hour. Darting hither and yon, in the black of 
a very black night on marshy ground, he harrassed the 
enemy doughboys and was so harrassed himself, that in 
a hand to hand conflict, no weight limit and no holds 
barred, he finally got himself captured. The fact that, as 
an enemy prisoner, he was forced to march six miles to 
camp and lead his horse did not help the situation— 
much. Anyhow, after Lt. Pugh’s capture, the tide of 
battle turned and the flag of victory floated high above 
the Regimental Staff's concrete dug-out. 

Upon completion of the Corps maneuvers, the dough- 
boys hopped into trucks and were whipped back to their 
respective Posts in six hours while the Cavalry started 
its six-day march back to Fort Myer. The same route was 
covered upon return as on the march up but the distance 
was covered in two days less. This was accounted for by 
longer marches and by a forced and night march which 
slipped fifty-seven concrete miles under our horses’ feet 
in twenty-four hours. The last three days of the march 
were made in the rain at which time the trucks had some 
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difficulty in getting in and out of camp sites but the good 
old horses, true to our boast, never faltered. 

In the meanwhile, a detachment of Troop “‘E” and the 
Band, under Captain John L. Hines, Jr., with a total of 
sixty men and horses were shipped to St. Louis, Mo., at 
the expense of and to participate in the St. Louis National 
Horse Show. The Troop lived up to its reputation in 
putting on its ‘“Wild Mongol Ride” amidst the plaudits 
of thousands. With its beautifully matched chestnut 
horses, strikingly caparisoned and wearing mitrror-like 
brass face plate, they made a colorful appearance in con- 
trast to the wild and savage costumes of their riders. From 
all reports the troop was easily the hit of the show and 
the regiment is proud of them. 

Not to be outdone by its sister organization, Troop “F” 
was dropped off at Frederick, Md., on the return march 
to Fort Myer for the purpose of exhibiting its now fa- 
mous ‘‘Rodeo Ride” at the Great Frederick Fair. This 
troop performed at the same place last year and made such 
a splendid showing that the request for its return engage- 
ment was made many months ago. 

And now, the Regiment settles down to garrison train- 
ing which in a few weeks will culminate in the prepara- 
tions for the winter season of riding hall exhibition drills 
which begin about January 15th. 

First Lieut. C. B. McClelland, fresh from duty with 
the Cavalry Rifle Team has reported and has been assigned 
to duty with the Machine Gun Troop, now commanded 


by Capt. H. A. Luebbermann. 
> i q > A 


5th Cavalry—F ort Clark, Texas 
Co one Rosert C. RicHarpson, Jr., Commanding 


Since the résumé of the activities of the 5th Cavalry 
that last appeared in this column, the 5th Cavalry, under 
heavy handicaps, has accomplished many things. Of 
ficers of the Cavalry Reserve commanded the 5th Cavalry 
for tactical training; the Officers of the 311th were with 
the regiment for two weeks and were followed immedt- 
ately by the Officers of the 312th for a like period. At the 
end of this period 140 selected men from the regiment 
were placed on special duty for the purpose of organizing 
and training as Truck Company “C,” and as part of 
the Reconnaissance Squadron; both units to take part in 
the Proposed Infantry Division maneuvers at Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas, and vicinity. In three weeks these units 
left Fort Clark and with them went nine officers—some 
with the units and others to serve as staff members or 
umpites. 

This exodus depleted the Officer personnel to the ex- 
tent that the Regimental Commander became Post as well 
as Regimental Commander: the Regimental Adjutant ac- 
quired the desks of the Post and Brigade Adjutants in ad- 
dition to his own and found that he was writing memo- 
randums and first indorsements to himself; one Captain 
became Troop Commander of both Troops in the Second 
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Squadron. In order that he could be in two places at one 
time he found it was necessary to cary two watches, 
one with “E” Troop time and one with “F” Troop time. 
The will-to-do predominated, and no one lost his sense of 
humor (not even a Troop Commander or his First Ser- 
geant when they found themselves taking turns doing 
Stable Police). Consequently new shoeing shops have 
been built, a new outside jumping course has been con- 
structed, the interiors of practically all the Officers 
Quarters have been completely reconstructed and the 
stable shacks are now being remodeled. At the same 
time the Regiment has prepared for and staged two, each, 
very successful horse shows, track meets and swimming 
meets; the Officers have played polo three times a week; 
the non-commissioned Officers have attended an equitation 
class daily, and the 1st Cavalry Brigade (less 12th Cav- 
alry) conditioned for and completed a six day march of 
143.5 miles. Simultaneously with the above, training of 
troops has continued with emphasis on individual equita- 
tion and the school of the squad, and without going into 
detail it might be mentioned -that all other incidentals 
pertaining to the administration and training of a fine 
Cavalry Regiment have been accomplished. 

The only thing that was disconcerting to the spirit of 
the 5th Cavalry during this period was the death of 2d 
Lieutenant William J. Hanlon—he was killed in an 
automobile accident on the night of September rath, 
while en route to San Antonio, Texas. 


a ae 
7th Cavalry—Fort Bliss, Texas 


CoLoneL JoHN K. Herr, Commanding 


The Paso Del Norte roof was the scene of the last regi- 
mental officers party on July gth. Covers were laid for 
fifty-six guests at a dinner dance and the Seventh Cav- 
alry Orchestra furnished the music for a very enjoyable 
time. 

Captain E. C. Johnston reported for duty from Fort 
Riley on July 8th. During July, six reserve lieutenants 
reported for duty under the provisions of the Thomason 
Act. 

The encampment of the New Mexico Military Insti- 
tute ROTC, which was under the supervision of the 
Seventh Cavalry, came to end on July 14th. Certificates 
of capacity and reserve commissions were presented by 
Colonel Herr at the closing exercises. The annual train- 
ing of the CMTC was concluded on the 3rd of August 
with Lieutenant Colonel Polk presiding at the closing 
ceremonies in the absence of Colonel Herr on a month’s 
leave. 

Mounted and dismounted pistol firing was completed 
in July at the Winfrees Nose Range with all troops turn- 
ing in excellent results. 

The Seventh Cavalry Band was the recipient recently 
of a letter of commendation from the Commanding Gen- 
eral on the quality and performance of the Wednesday 
and Sunday evening concerts. Many letters of apprecia- 
tion from civilians, ‘who have enjoyed the music, also at- 
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test that this has been a very successful concert season. 

The assembly of the Infantry Division Test Units tor 
the departure to San Antonio during the first part of Sep- 
tember was begun on August 15th and will continue into 
the first few days of September. The regiment is fur- 
nishing eight officers and one hundred and eighty-nine 
men for these tests, which will last until the middle of 
November. 

The regimental swimming team won the post swim- 
ming meet held on August 20th and 21st in the big new 
pool in the Seventh Cavalry Area. Although pushed hard 
by the Eighth Cavalry all the way, the team’s total of 
45 points was enough to give us first place. 

Lieutenant Albert B. Turner became the father of a 
boy on August 11th. 

On August 28th, before one of the largest crowds ever 
to watch a baseball game at Fort Bliss, the Special Troops 
nosed out the Garry Owens by a score of 5 to 4 in the 
final game of the league. With this game the Seventh 
Cavalry lost the post championship which it had held for 
the past five years. 

Without the loss of a single game the Seventh Cayv- 
alry polo team won the summer tournament, which was § 
conducted the latter part of August. The Eighth Cav- 
alry, 82d Field Artillery, El Valle, Special Troops and 
Freebooters were the other teams taking part. The 
Seventh Cavalry Team scored a total of fifty-one goals in 


four games. 
if : v 


9th Cavalry—Fort Riley, Kansas 
Coronet Curnsert P, STEARNS, Commanding 
July 28th marked the 71st birthday of the regiment 


which was celebrated by assembling the officers and en- 
listed men at the War Department Theatre where the Reg- 
imental History to date was given by Major Joseph M. 
Tully, Executive Officer, followed by an address delivered 
by Colonel Cuthbert P. Stearns, Commanding Officer.* 
The recruits joining the regiment since last regimental 
day were presented by Master Sergeant Edward O. 
Thompson. The regiment was then dismissed to repair 
to the mess hall where a splendid luncheon was served 
consisting of real southern barbecue and all the trimmings. 

At two thirty the regiment witnessed the third game 
of the four-game series played yearly between the gth 
and roth Cavalry, which was very closely contested, the 
roth Cavalry winning by a score of three and two. That 
night a dance was held at the Post Gymnasium with 
plenty refreshments. A good time was had by all. 

The roth Cavalry baseball team won the fourth and 
last game of the series on the 29th making it the second 
time since 1932 that the Ninth Cavalry suffered defeat 
by them on the diamond. 

“The Citizens’ Military Training Camp closed a very 
successful and commendable month’s training, the regi- 
ment serving as parent organization. 

*Epriror’s Note: The stirring and inspiring address of Colonel 


Stearns was received by The Cavatry JOURNAL. It is regretted 
that lack of space prevented its republication. 





























































successful target season this regiment has enjoyed in the 
past several years. Sergeant Raymond Curtis, won high 
honors by shooting a 241 score over course B. 
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The end of July also saw the completion of the most 


The regiment having cleared away the records of target 
season immediately made ready for the Fourth Army 
Maneuvers — Representing Headquarters and Head- 
quarters Troop of the Cavalry Division (Provisional) 
with Captain Halley G. Maddox, gth Cavalry, as Com- 
mandant, and the Division Signal Troop—Captain C. 
Stanton Babcock, gth Cavalry, Commanding. Most of 
the other officers of the Regiment made up the Division 
Staff or were assigned duties as umpires. 


ee ae 
2d Squadron—1 2th Cavalry, Fort Ringgold, 
Texas 
Lieut. Cotone F, C. V. CrowLey, Commanding 
This Squadron returned on August 18th from a very 


successful range season at the Fort McIntosh Target 
Range. The weather was excellent throughout the en- 


| tire season, and very favorable firing results were obtained. 


Of a 132 men firing the course for rile marksmanship 22 
qualified as experts, and only three were unqualified. 

On August the rgth Captain F, W. Drury, 12th Cav- 
alry, rst Lt. John J. LaPpage, 12th Cavalry and 2d Lt. 
Edgar J. Treacy, Jr., 12th Cavalry, with 4o enlisted men 
departed from Fort Ringgold to participate in the Pro- 
posed Infantry Divisional Test being held at Camp 
Bullis, Texas. ; 

ist Lt. John DeW. Morley, Medical Corps was pro- 
moted to the grade of Captain with rank from July 1st. 
Captain Morley recently was authorized by the Adju- 
tant General’s Office to change his name to John D. 
Morley. 

Lt. Col. Francis C. V. Crowley, recently graduated 
from the Army Industrial College and Chemical Warfare 
School, arrived at Fort Ringgold on August 24th and 
assumed command. 

On August 22d a 2d Squadron, 12th Cavalry horse 
show team participated, preliminary to the Division 
Horseshow to be held in October, in a Horseshow at 
Fort Brown and came home with g out of 15 first places. 

Following is’a Roster of Officers on duty at this station: 


Lt. Col. Francis C. V. Crowley, Commanding. 


Mayors 


Joe C. Rogers 
Ernest E. Hodgson 


CAPTAINS 
John L. Hitchings 


Milo B. Dunning 
Herbert L. Jackson 


Frederick W. Drury 
John D. Morley 


First LIEUTENANT 
John J. LaPpage 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Edgar J. Treacy, Jr. Edward D. Mohlere 
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13th Cavalry (Mechanized)—Fort Knox, Ky. 


Cotonex Cuartes L. Scott, Commandin g 


On July 2gth, a part of the 13th Cavalry together with 
the 54th National Guard Division, participated in a tacti- 
cal exercise against the 7th Cavalry Brigade Mechanized 
less those elements with the National Guard Division. 
It was a most instructive exercise and a great deal was 
learned by both the National Guardsmen and ourselves. 

Again on September 3d, a similar exercise was held with 
the 62d National Guard Artillery Brigade. 

New equipment is beginning to come in now on a 
regular schedule. Four combat cars were received during 
August and seven or eight more are expected in Septem- 
ber and again in October. Also the first complement 
of trucks are expected daily and when they are received 
the transportation difficulties of the regiment will in large 
part be solved. 

On August 7th, the rst Squadron of the regiment 
marched to Mammoth Cave and returned on the ninth. 
A week later the 2d Squadron made a similar march to 
Lake Herrington. It was the first time in the field for a 
great many of the men and they enjoyed the hike and 
camping out to the fullest. It is expected to send the 
other troops of the regiment out on short three-day 
marches in the near future. 

Since the completion of the regular target season, all 
troops have been busily engaged in training drivers for 
the many different types of vehicles they will be required 
to drive. 

About the rst of September the new allotment of grades 
and ratings was received. This permitted a substantial 
promotion to all grades to include Staff Sergeant, and 
provided quite an increase in the number of specialists’ 
ratings. 

After a very brilliant start in the unit baseball league 
the Regimental Team developed a slump that caused it to 
lose the two last games of the season and thereby caused 
a three way tie between the 1st and 13th Cavalry and 
the combined service detachments team. This tie will be 
broken by a round robin of which the details have not, 
as yet, been arranged. 

There have been quite a few new arrivals in the regi- 
ment of late. Lieutenant Colonel Geoffrey Keyes, Majors 
Nelson M. Imboden, Truman E. Boudinot and Mord- 
aunt V. Turner, Captains Claude O. Burch, George B. 
Hudson and First Lieutenant David A. Watt have re- 
ported for duty. Captain Grant A. Williams has been 
transferred to the 1st Cavalry and Captain Paul A. Disney 
and First Lieutenant Harry J. Fleeger left the regiment 
in August to attend the Special Advanced Equitation 
Course at the Cavalry School. In addition to the above 
permanent changes the regiment has had six officers at 
Camp Perry, Ohio, on duty with the National Rifle 
Matches for the past month. 
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Ist Squadron, | 4th Cavalry—Fort Sheridan, Ill. 


CapTAaIN CLypeE A. BurcHamM, Com manding 


The Squadron left Fort Sheridan on August g for Camp 
McCoy, Wis., to participate in the Sixth Corps Area 
maneuvers. The first few days of this two hundred and 
fifty mile hike were made rather leisurely because of 
the number of new men in the Squadron. En route to 
Camp McCoy, Colonel Blunt gave the Squadron several 
practical problems in advance guard and reconnaissance 
so that the Platoon Leaders and troopers were well ac- 
quainted with these two types of Cavalry action by the 
time we reached Camp McCoy. 

The first week at McCoy was spent with the two troops 
opposing each other in combat. In the first of the two 
field exercises the Squadron participated in, our mission 
was delaying action. The Squadron was very highly com- 
mended for its work by Brigadier General Peyton, Com- 
manding the Twelfth Brigade. 

While at Camp McCoy, Colonel John C. Pegram, 
our Regimental Commander visited the Squadron for a 
few days and all the Officers of the Squadron had the 
pleasure of becoming better acquainted with their Regi- 
mental Commander. 

On the trip back to Sheridan, the Squadron spent two 
days at Madison, Wisconsin assisting in the ceremonies 
for the G.A.R. National Convention. The Squadron 
received several very nice compliments from civilian 
groups for the part we took in the parade and escort. 

Back at Fort Sheridan the Squadron began preparation 
for the Fort Sheridan Horse Show which was held Sep- 
tember 25 and 26. 

The Squadron detail of thirty-five men returned from 
Camp Perry, Ohio, in the latter part of September. The 
Cavalry Team was coached by Captain Clyde A. Bur- 
cham of the Squadron. Second Lieut. Carl A. Baehr of 
the Squadron also spent the summer at Camp Perry in 
administrative capacity. 

Private Skonieczny of Troop B, was on the Cavalry 
Team and won the Cavalry Cup in the President’s Match 
and received a letter of commendation from the Chief of 
Cavalry, Major General Leon B. Kromer, for his excellent 
shooting. 

In addition to preparing for the Horse Show the 
Squadron continued also rifle range work and remount 
training so that all in all September was a very busy 
month. During October the Squadron completed its rifle 


work, fired the Machine Gun and Mounted Pistol. 
A if : 


26th Cavalry (P.S.)—Fort Stotsenburg, P. I. 


CoLonet CLARENCE A. DouGHERTY, Commandin g 


The arrival of the Grant on July 3d brought Colonel 
Clarence A. Dougherty and Captains Donald H. Nelson, 
August W. Farwick and Wallace H. Barnes. Colonel 
Dougherty immediately assumed command of the regi- 
ment, relieving Lt. Colonel Edgar W. Taulbee. 

The 26th Cavalry has started its training program for 
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1937-1938. It being the rainy season in the Philippines 
activities have been confined generally to garrison train- 
ing. 

On July 28th, one hundred six (106) remounts were 
received in the regiment. Immediately upon their arrival 
they were divided into six groups and training started, 
The following-named officers are detailed for training these 
remounts: Lt. Col. Edgar W. Taulbee, Officer-in- 
Charge; Captains Zachery W. Moores, William O. Hea- 
cock, Paul A. Ridge, Wallace H. Barnes, 1st Lt. Thomas 
F. Taylor and 1st Lt. Milton A. Acklen. 

The regiment has been active in athletics during the 
past three months. On July 28th, a regimental boxin 
match was held. Another boxing tournament will be held 
between the 26th Cavalry and the 24th Field Artillery 
some time in September. The regimental championships 
in the following events have been awarded to organiza- 
tions, as follows: 


Indoor Baseball (Soft ball) 
Volley Ball 
Bowling—Ten Pins 

Duck Pins Troop ‘F’ 


Soccer In process of completion 


Both the officers and enlisted men’s regimental bowl- 
ing teams are participating in the Post Tournaments and 
have won all games played to date. 

A riding class is being conducted under the auspices 
of the 26th Cavalry Polo Association for the instruction 
of the ladies of the post. 1st Lt. Samuel L. Mayers has 
been detailed as officer-in-charge of the class. Classes are 
held twice a week. While the class is primarily for the 
benefit of those who have had little or no experience in 
riding, every effort is being made to make the instructions 
interesting to all who enroll. 

Officers, ladies and enlisted men are practicing jumping 


for the September Horse Show. 
i ae 


112th Cavalry—Dallas, Texas 
CotoneL WALTER B. Pyron, Commanding 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
Clarence E. Parker 


Majors 


William C. Cameron Albert S. Johnson 
Waldo B. Lasater 


CAPTAINS 
McIntire, McCord. 
Newman, Campbell W. 
Phillips, Royal G. 
Rice, Henry C. 
Smith, Bertram L. 
Stafford, David T. 
Williams, Charles R. 


1st LIEUTENANTS 

Hill, William M. 
Metcalfe, George S. 
Phillips, Henry L. 
Starr, William T. 


Beecherl, Louis A. 
Brewer, George A. 
Dunlap, John B. 
Johnson, William A. 
Kuttler, Abner K. 
Mann, John A. 


Allen, Carroll R. 
Cowman, Forrest M. 
Finley, Relph N. 


Grant, James I. 
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2p LIEUTENANTS 

Neel, James H. 
McMains, D. M. 
Tipton, Quentin R. 
Wallace, Allen B. 


Bass, Melton L. 
Hood, Manley E. 
Houghton, Thomas R. 
Houghton, Reves R. 
Johnson, Rupert H. 
WarRANT OFFICER 
Lester E. Harris 


After a most successful field training period at Mineral 
Wells, Texas from July 10, to July 24, the Regiment 1s 
hard at. work preparing itself for the Third Army ma- 
neuvers in which it will take part, next summer, at Camp 
Bullis, Texas. 

With this in view, the Regimental Commander and 
staff have mapped out a most ambitious program of 
armory training, that will keep Officers and enlisted men, 
not only on their toes but very much interested. 

In addition to the weekly Sunday drills and field ex- 
ercises, at which all troops of the Regiment drill from four 
to six hours, (Regulations require one and one-half hours 
for pay) an Officers equitation class, an Officers school, 
and a non-commissioned Officers school, are being con- 
ducted weekly. 

This Regiment 1 is most fortunate in the location of its 
troop armories, all are so located, on the outskirts of Dal- 
las, that suitable and varied terrain is available for troop 
field exercises and cross country riding. This is taken ad- 
vantage of at each Sunday drill. 

The field training of the Regiment, at Camp Wolters 
this past July, was voted by all as the most productive of 
results of any yet experienced. 

During the first week the training consisted of field 
problems for small units, commencing with the squad 
advancing progressively, and terminating with the troop; 
stressing the combat principles that the Regiment would 
later employ as a part of the Brigade team, in the Brigade 
field exercise. Each platoon, in the Regiment, engaged in 
a platoon leadership test and combat firing exercise on the 
combat range, during this period. 

During the second week the Regiment, as part of the 
Brigade team, engaged i in a continuous field exercise 1n- 
volving delaying action against a represented motorized 
infantry division. 

The problem required the Regiment to make several 
night marches. These were most satisfactorily executed, 
under most adverse weather conditions, and were excel- 
lent training for Officers, men, and horses. 

The Brigade maneuver clearly points out the influence 
of terrain and weather on mechanized and motorized 
operations. 

The night before the maneuver started, a four inch rain 
Bp the roads and terrain a sea of mud, and although 

Lt. Col. M. H. Quisenberry, commanding the motor- 
ized infantry, and his men worked all night, in water up 
to their waists most of the time, to get the infantry into 
position, it was twelve hours before some of the motorized 
infantry could move. 

The 56th Cavalry Brigade, in the meantime, mounted 
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on the good old horse, moved into its delaying positions 
with the greatest of ease. 

Lesson learned: The horse is still the most mobile thin 
on the battlefield, in all kinds of weather, and all kinds of 
terrain. 

The following named Officers were commended, by the 
field Inspection Board, for exceptional outstanding work 
during the field training period: Colonel Walter B. 
Pyron, Captain Royal G. Phillips, Captain John A. 
Mann, 1st Lieutenant William T. Starr, and 2nd Lieu- 
tenant Melton L. Bass. 

First Sergeant Herbert D. Campbell, Troop “A” won 
the Peter Schram Medal for the best First Ser- 
geant in the 56th Cavalry Brigade. This medal was pre- 
sented to Sergeant Campbell, at the closing exercises at 
camp, by the Brigade Commander, General Louis S. 
Davidson. 

While commendations are in order, Lt. Col. Clarence 
E. Parker, Executive Officer, and Captain Royal G. Phil- 
lips recetved fine commendations from the Governor of 
Texas for their efficient, outstanding performance of duty 
at the New London School Disaster. 

Colonel Parker commanded all the State Troops ordered 
out, and the excellent manner in which he performed this 
arduous mission, justly deserves the commendation he re- 
ceived. 

Captain Phillips, commanding Troop “F,” 
telegraphic orders from the Governor, to proceed without 
delay to the scene of the disaster. Within one and one- 
half hours his Troop was entrucked and on the way. This 
shows a fine state of preparedness for immediate field 
service, and the efficient, quiet, soldierly manner in which 
Troop * ‘F,” executed the heartbreaking mission assigned 
it, is a credit to any organization and its commander. 

Captains Henry C. Rice and Bertram L. Smith, our 
beloved fighting Chaplain, are recetving congratulations 
from the Regiment on their recent promotions to Captain. 


received 
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115th Cavalry, Wyoming National Guard 


Cotone- R. L. Esmay, Com manding 


The instructional staff, Major Edwin C. Godbold, 
DOL, Captain Charles W. Fake, DOL, and Sergeant 
John Trone, DEML, have been occupied in preparing 
for the winter extension course program which will open 
October 1st. Lessons have been distributed to all staff 
officers, from whom the work is required, troop officers 
who are encouraged to take the work and enlisted men 
seeking reserve commissions or promotions. 

Interest has been aroused in Casper by the delivery of 
two T-13 model scout cars to Headquarters Troop, com- 
manded by Captain Dean C. Morgan. Pictures of the 
new equipment have been widely published throughout 
the state. 

With a new polo field completed near the site of the 
reconstructed frontier post, Fort Casper, polo under the 
sponsorship of Headquarters Troop obtained a late season 
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start but a full schedule is expected for next summer. In- 
door games will be played this winter. 

The regiment is encouraged by the showing of the team 
competing in the Camp Perry matches. Its standing 
improved from last year’s 116th place to 73d in the recent 
contests. The team captain was Major Woodruff Gwynn, 
JAGD, and Captain A. L. Boyack acted as team coach. 

Various changes of assignments followed the transfer 
of Captain Hugh Spangler to the inactive list. Captain 
Spangler has moved from the state in connection with his 
civilian duties. Captain R. L. Markley will take his 
place as regimental adjutant. Captain Phil Rouse will re- 
lieve Captain Markley as S-2 and S-3. Lieutenant A. B. 
Kight, VC, has been relieved of the temporary command 
of the Medical Detachment and will be succeeded by 
Lieutenant G. O. Beach. 


a a 
116th Cavalry, Idaho National Guard, 
Summer Training Camp, 1937, 
Camp Bonneville, Boise, Idaho 


Coronet Samuet D. Hays, Cavalry, Commanding 


At 8:00 AM, June 5, 1937, the first truck Convoy arrived 
at Camp Booneville, Boise, Idaho, to start the annual sum- 
mer encampment of the 116th Cavalry, Idaho National 
Guard. There were six (6) motor convoys arriving on 
schedule during the day, the last one, about 4:30 PM. 


Only 25 (1’4 tons) cargo trucks were available to 
transport over 400 men and equipment to Camp, necessi- 
tating usage of multitrip. These trucks were divided and 
temporarily located among the National Guard units in 
the southern part of the state. By careful planning, dis- 


tribution, concentration, and schedules of movements 
for these trucks, all the men and cargo (less two troops) 
were transported in one day. At no time were there more 
than ten men to a truck. The longest distance traveled 
was 273 miles, the shortest 20 miles. The men were less 
fatigued after arrival by truck than they had in the past 
by railroad. 

The time and labor required to transfer men and 
cargo from their respective Armories to the Camp by 
truck, was approximately 60 per cent less than the former 
effort by railroad. The horses were transported by rail, 
when the distances were too far for marching overland. 

Troops “I” and “K”’ travelled by rail, because these 
units are located in the northern part of the state about 
400 miles from Boise, and there were not sufficient avail- 
able trucks for their movement. 

All of the troops displayed a marked degree of progress 
in training over that of the previous years, especially in 
discipline, and soldierly appearance. There seemed to be 
a smaller number of recruits, this year. 

The normal training and duties continued throughout 
the week until Friday, which time had previously been 
selected as Regimental Field Day. Our Commander in 
Chief, Governor Barzilla Clark, had designated this same 
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date, as Governor’s Day at the Camp. These two events 
inde a busy time for every one. A review was held in the 
late afternoon; the Governor and other distinguished 
guests took the review. The state Executive mounted on 
his trusty steed, and accompanied by his staff, rode 
around the command and appeared intensely interested in 
the procedure. He expressed himself as highly pleased 
with the appearance of the men and the fine review; a 
“happy new experience” for him. 

In the early afternoon, our annual Field Day was run 
off on the Polo Field. It consisted of eleven mounted and 
four dismounted events. An outstanding feature of the 
meet was the jumping exhibition of Captain Percy L. 
West (C.O. Troop “B”) who had just returned from the 
Cavalry School, where he had been a student for three 
months. The ride he gave over a series of five different 
types of jumps was rated by the three Regular Army of- 
ficers present, as exceptional. He reflected credit, to his 
Riley horsemanship instructors. 

The winner of the mounted event, was Troop “E,” 
stationed at Boise, Captain Wm. H. Adendroth, com- 
manding. Superiority in the dismounted event was shown 
by Headquarters Troop, stationed at Caldwell, Captain 
Lee R. Clemons, commanding. 

The Governor also, honored our Field Meet with his 
presence, and remarked that he was so highly entertained 
and pleased with the spirit of the contestants and the 
events to such an extent, he had entirely forgotten about 
the cares and worries of his job as Governor, in fact it was 
the first real pleasant let down he had enjoyed, since 
taking office. 

Saturday morning was devoted to inspection, policing 
of the areas. Kitchen and saddle rooms were in nearly 
every organization rated as outstanding. In fact this camp 
boasts the justified slogan ‘‘not a fly in camp.’ ” This is 
made possible by the use of individual troop incinerators. 

The Adjutant General’s Trophy match (rifle), was 
fired on Saturday and Sunday. Troop “K,” Moscow, 
Captain Harry A. Brenn, commanding finished in first 
place, with Headquarters Troop rifle team from Caldwell, 
captained by 1st Lieutenant Sam W. Davis, trailing a 
close second. Last year the standings of these two troops 
in this event were just reversed. 

The regiment also, lists Polo among its activities, and 
during the camp, games were contested between Troop 
“A,” Gooding and Troop “E,” Boise. The first game 
was played on Sunday, June 6th, the honors going to 
Troop “A,” with a score of eight to seven. The second 
game was called the following Sunday, Troop “E” win- 
ning with a score of 8 to 6. 


Troo p “E” 
Troop “A” No. 1. Private Anderson 
Private Schrum No. 2. 2d Lt. Johnson 


Captain Bevington No.3. Corporal Allen 
No. 4. 1st Sgt. Keltner 


The line-up: 


No. 1. 
No. 2. 
No. 3. Private Jacobs 
No. 4. 1st Sgt. Cecil 


Lieutenant Johnson and First Sergeant Keltner, of 
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Troop “E,” have been selected to accompany the Boise 
civilian polo team, to Washington, where a northwest 
tournament will be played. 

Sunday morning, a warning order was issued from Regi- 
mental Headquarters, informing the command that a 
regiment field maneuver and overnight bivouac, would 
take place as per schedule on Monday and Tuesday. At 
8:00 AM, Monday, the regiment cleared camp. Strict 
march discipline was observed until the regiment arrived 
at an area about six miles south of Camp, where the prob- 
lem was to be held. The regiment was then assembled 
in a natural amphitheatre, and the problem was explained 
in detail by our instructor Major John D. Hood, Cavalry, 
who used a public address system (loud speaker) which 
he had “set up” on the top of a reconnaissance car. 

The problem planned by our Instructor consisted of 
a regiment acting as a flank guard for a Corps, and a 
meeting engagement near a key position. To make the 
action realistic and more interesting, the enemy was out- 
lined by means of different colored flags and reconnais- 
sance cars, aerial bombs to represent artillery fire, long 
range machine gun fire, and hostile airplanes. There were 
six movements of the various flags, indicating machine 
gun nests, unknown flanks, extending front line, mounted 
force moving to harass the Blue flank and movement of 
Red trains. These tactics of the enemy were timed and 
controlled by means of a large white flag, in the hands of 
Sergeant M. Anderson (Andy), our Sergeant Instructor, 
who was stationed centrally in Blue territory. The prob- 
lem was most interesting. Because of the necessity for 
quick and positive action, our regimental commander 
Colonel Samuel D. Hays ordered the advance guard, 
under command of Major Lou J. Farber, to push rapidly 
toward the dismounted hostile line of defense, and furnish 
a regimental reserve. The maneuvering force, to consist 
of the 2d and 3d Squadron, Major Freeland A. Colvard 
and Frank H. Townley, Jr., commanding respectively, 
to make a wide envelopment under the leadership of the 
regimental executive Lt. Col. Frank E. Meek, and the 
machine gun troop, Captain E. W. Horner, command- 
ing, to furnish general support, for the attack. All at- 
tached Units were given special missions. 

The enemy was ably represented and maneuvered, un- 
der the leadership of two officers from the 58th Cavalry 
Brigade Staff, Captain Fred Vandergraft and 1st Lt. John 
E. Walsh. 

A new tactical principle was tried out in this maneuver, 
the using of a reconnaissance car to quickly convey the 
regimental commander, his staff and accompanying of- 
ficers forward, to make a reconnaissance and confer with 
the advance guard commander. The use of the radio and 
other communication are “speeded up.” In extensive 
operations, there is no doubt as to its efficiency. 

After supper the entire command was assembled and 
listened to a very instructive and interesting critique, 
covering the activities of the day, given by Majors Hood, 
Seabury, and Captain Crandal. Our Brigade commander, 
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Brigadier General M. G. McConnel, spoke favorably of 


the maneuver, and gave an interesting short talk. 

Wednesday morning, the entire command marched 
mounted to a location previously selected, and observed 
the Machine Gun Troop, put on a demonstration, with 
field firing on ground targets. Major Hood used the loud 
speaker, as a means of describing the action, as it occurred, 
first the sudden appearance of the troop coming at a gallop 
from behind cover, going into action, etc. Captain Horner 
also spoke over the amplifier, after which the command 
mounted, and rode over the “‘battlefield.” The ‘““wounds” 
displayed by the enemy targets ‘“D” and “E,” certainly 
proved that the machine gun is a soldier’s best friend 
when in need. 

The return movement by motor truck convoy, to the 
various home stations, commenced at 6:00 AM, Saturday, 
and by 12:00 noon the Camp was cleared by all units and 
practically deserted, except for the rear “clean up,” de- 
tachment from Headquarters Troop. 

There were several highlights of the Camp which de- 
serve mentioning. We were extremely fortunate in hav- 
ing with us as Inspectors, Major A. H. Seabury and 
Captain E. P. Crandal, both from the 11th Cavalry, 
Monterey, Calif. They spoke most favorably of the regi- 
ment, especially the willing spirit and high morale which 
existed and the quick response to suggested corrections. 
The impressive sight in the early morning, of scattered 
troops maneuvering over the foothills just east of camp, 
with the pine covered mountain as a background, and the 
city of Boise peaceful in the valley below mantled with 
thousands of trees reflecting the beauty of the early dawn. 

The author is reminded of the origin of the name Idaho. 
It is derived from the Indian word, “‘Er-da-how,” meaning 
“behold the sun coming down the mountain,” or the 
beautiful sunrise. Well described by the knowing early 
Indians. 

At the time of the writing of this article, the report of 
the Inspectors, as to their findings during Camp, has not 
been received. However, be it good or bad, all officers 
and men of this regiment will have reason to believe that 
they have been judged thoroughly and impartially 
through constructive criticism, and we would be happy to 
have the War Department see fit to return Major Sea- 
bury and Captain Crandal to our Camp next year, in the 
same capacity. 

This has been an exceptional camp for the health of the 
command. No accidents, no major surgical operations 
and practically no sickness. The efficient Medical De- 
tachment, Major Robert E. Talbot, commanding, is due 
much credit for this condition. This unit of only twenty 
men, also, boasts a baseball team, which has never met 
defeat at the hahds of teams from the troops, who try 
yearly to “knock ‘em off the champion pedestal.” 


The 116th Cavalry is going to have the misfortune of 
losing Major John D. Hood as our Instructor, this Oc- 
tober. He has served with us for over four years in that 
capacity, but has been detailed for duty with the Cavalry, 
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in the Philippine Department, and will sail from San 
Francisco, on October 5, for the Islands. 

We now turn our thoughts and effort to the coming 
year of Armory Training, and await the arrival of our 
newly detailed Instructor, Major Hans C. Minuth, Cay- 
alry, who has come to us from the 4th Cavalry, at Fort 
Meade, South Dakota. 


if tA A 


61st Cavalry Division 


Active duty training of this Division was conducted at 
Fort Belvoir, Virginia, in conjunction with the 62d Cav- 
alry Division. This post, situated about seventeen miles 
from Fort Myer, Virginia, afforded ample terrain and 
facilities for field and terrain exercises. 

Sixty officers divided equally amongst the four line 
regiments reported at camp on Sunday, August 15th. 
Physical examinations were made at the Post hospital, 
Fort Myer on that date. All day Monday was used for 
shake down rides by regiment. This proved most bene- 
ficial as all company officers rode the McClellan saddles. 

The schedule consisting of equitation, drill, tactical 
drills and terrain exercises, was followed closely the re- 
mainder of the week. Sunday afternoon, August 22d, i 
started to rain and it continued to rain until Thursday 
night, August 26th. Due to the fact that the rain came 
frequently in cloudbursts, the schedule was changed 
accordingly. Terrain exercises were held in the mess 
tents as map problems. In spite of the weather some 
mounted instruction went on daily. During this period 
a very excellent talk on Ethiopia was given by Captain 
John Meade, 16th F.A., Ft. Myer, Va. Captain Meade 
was the American Army observer with the Ethiopian 
forces. Another lecture of exceptional interest and in- 
struction was given by Lt. Col. D. H. Gillette, C.E., on 
attack and defense of river crossings. 

st Le. J. K. Lynch, 304th Cavalry, presented two 
trophies for the outstanding 2d Lieutenant of each brigade 
of the 61st Cavalry Division. These trophies of a bronze 
McClellan stirrup with a nickeled saber hilt running 
through the top, and suitably inscribed were won by 2d 
Lt. George E. Sapora, 304th Cavalry, and 2d Lt. Robert 
LeR. Smith, Jr., 302d Cavalry. It is intended by the 
donor to present them annually as an incentive to new 
2d Lieutenants,to make their best efforts. 

On Friday afternoon, August 27th, an impromptu 
horse show was held in the Engineer School Riding Hall. 
Lt. Colonel Herbert H. Frost, 302d Cavalry, promoted 
the show. A great deal of interest was shown, and two 
prizes were awarded in each class: 1st prize, a ten-cent 
frying pan, and 2d prize, an enameled “pot.” The tug of 
war, which was most thrilling, was won by the 62d Cav- 
alry Division, as was the equipment race. Team jumping 
was won by the 306th Cavalry, with second place to the 
302d Cavalry. First Lieut. F. G. Siewers, Jr., 302d Cav- 
alry, won first in the individual jumping with second to 
Captain W. W. Woodruff, 206th Cavalry. Each officer 


was required to ride his regularly assigned horse and in 
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spite of the extreme heat a great deal of interest was 
shown by all. 

Officers were released to return to their homes at mid- 
night August 27th, and by Saturday morning, camp con- 
sisted of only a few stragglers. Officers were unstinting in 
their praise of the Brave Rifles for the excellent job of 
housekeeping. The camp was in an excellent location and 
the mess was voted the best ever. 

The unit instructors in charge of the training of the 
Reserve officers of the 61st Cavalry Division were Major 
Catesby ap C. Jones, Cavalry, and Major Ernest F. 
Dukes, Cavalry. 

The 61st Cavalry Division Association sponsored 
successful field test for the members of the Division on 
July 18th at the Round Hill Stables, Greenwich, Conn. 
Six teams of three each, one from the 302d Cavalry, two 
from the 303d Cavalry, two from the 304th Cavalry and 
one representing the Division Staff competed for a troohy 
donated by Mayor Frank T. Stack of Norwalk, Con- 
necticut. 

The course, about 11 miles over natural country, in- 
cluded twelve obstacles (stone walls, timber and brush 


jumps) and a ford. Judging was based on four phases; 
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pace and gaits suitable for the terrain (uniform rate of 
progtess) ; condition of the mount at the finish; horse- 
manship, conduct and appearance in the saddle; and 
manner of negotiating obstacles. The first two phases 
were scored more highly. 

The final scores showed ties for first place in both the 
team and individual performances. The team award was 
made to the 302d Cavalry team, composed of Lts. F. G. 
Siewers, R. L. Smith, and A. I. Davenport. This team 
had fewer faults in the first two phases than the 304th 
Cavalry Team No. 1, made up of Capt. Harry Disston, 
Lt. Leon K. Kurland, and Lt. Harry G. Stack. The other 
teams finished in the following order: 3d, 303d Cavalry 
Team No. 2; 4th 304th Cavalry Team No. 2; 5th, Di- 
vision staff; 6th 303d Cavalry Team No. 1 (member of 
which went off the course). 

Four men were tied for first in individual performance: 
Lt. Davenport, 302d Cavalry, Capt. Harry Disston, 304th 
Cavalry, Lt. J. W. Morris, 303d Cavalry, and Lt. H. G. 
Sack, 304th Cavalry. First place was decided by a jump 
off in the Club stables over four jumps about 3’ 9”. The 
Division Associate plate and the championship ribbon 
were awarded to Lt. Morris and the reserve ribbon to 
Lt. Davenport. 

Several officers of the Division who did not ride, and 
their guests, guests of the riders and some local enthusiasts 
were present as spectators. Refreshments were served after 
the ride and especially appreciated by the riders. The 
success of the competition was due in no small measure 
to the following judges: Col. F. C. Bull, Brooklyn, | 
Lt. Col. J. F. Coneybear, 304th Cavalry, Major Catesby 
apC. Jones, Cavalry, Major Adrian St. John, C.W.S., 
Dr. Wallace F. Vail, Veterinary Surgeon, Edgar Lock- 
wood, Esq., and Charles D. Lanier, Esq., both of Green- 
wich, Conn. 

The field test proved an enjoyable and practical ex- 
perience. Future competitions of a similar nature are 
planned for the Fall. It is hoped that representatives of 
the Division will have the opportunity of competing 
with other Cavalry Reserve organizations. 


7 7 nf 


62d Cavalry Division 
305th Cavalry—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Cotonet Vincent A. Carrot, Cavalry-Reserve, 
Commanding 


Our regiment was particularly fortunate this year in 
that, for active duty training, we had an opporunity to 
serve either with the C.M.T.C. at Fort Myer, or unit 
training at Fort Belvoir. This gave those officers that like 
training with troops an opportunity to further develop 
along these lines, and it also offered, at Fort Belvoir, tacti- 
cal and terrain exercise for those officers that felt they 
needed this type of training. 

On July 5th, twelve officers under the command of 
Major J. D. Grannis journeyed to Fort Myer, and were 
garrisoned under canvas on the lawn of the officers’ club. 
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They were processed on July 6th, and on July 7th, the 
C.M.T.C. cadets arrived, and were processed. On July 
8th, the active schedule started and proceeded very 
smoothly for the entire encampment. It is reported that 
the boys seemed to be of an even better grade than usual, 
and were eager to learn and very easy to handle. 

The officers that were fortunate enough to go to the 
C.M.T.C. feel that it was a highly satisfactory one, and 
that all received splendid training. 

As a finale, the 305th gave a party on July 16th for the 
officers of the post, and the incoming officers of the 308th 
Cavalry who were to take over the command. Good fel- 
lowship prevailed and all seemed to enjoy themselves. 

The unit training period at Fort Belvoir started on Au- 
gust 15th, with sixteen officers of the regiment under 
command of Lt. Col. Robert R. D. McCullough. Our 
group was augmented by other regiments of the 61st and 
62d Cavalry Divisions. The camp itself is admirably 
situated in a grove of trees, and the remoteness of the post 
from traffic and towns lends itself to the many interesting 
tactical exercises that were prepared. 

One of the interesting features of this camp was the 
Horse Show, held on August 27th in the Riding Hall. 
The attendance was good, and the five classes consisting 
of enlisted men jumping, tug-of-war, team jumping, 
equipment race, and individual jumping, presented a 
varied program that all enjoyed. 

On the night of the show, the Reserve officers gave a 
party for the 3d Cavalry officers and also those from the 
Engineer post. The crowning feature of this was a presen- 
tation by Major Millholland to Colonel Wilson of a 
trophy to honor him as “Polo Sire” (It seems that one of 
his sons defeated. the championship 3d Cavalry team 
singlehanded). Colonel Wilson made a delightful ac- 
ceptance speech. 

Both groups on active duty report that too much credit 
cannot be given to Colonel Wainwright, and his adjutant 
Major Millholland, for the effort they expended to make 
them comfortable. They did a grand job and the officers of 
the regiment are deeply appreciative, and publicly thank 
them. Captain Reybold also deserves great credit for the 
mess that was excellent—well balanced, well prepared, 
and ample. 

Now that active duty is over, we are looking forward 
to our annual meeting and the start of inactive work. 


f q 7 


306th Cavalry—Baltimore, Maryland, and 
Washington, D. C. 


Coronet J. B. P. Clayton Hitt, Cavalry-Reserve, 
Commanding 


In June, the regiment again led the division in the 
record of attendance at unit conferences. Recent changes 
in personnel include the relief from assignment to the 
regiment of 2d Lieut. Ralph W. Powers (reappointed 
without eligibility). ist Lieut. Lathrop E. Smith has re- 
ceived a six-months extension on C.C.C. duty, while 1st 
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Lieut. Robert B. Curtiss has been relieved from such duty, 
at his own request. New assignments to the regiment 
are 2d Lieutenants Robert B. Helfrich and Harold L. 
Colvocoresses, and also Privates Ralph A. Peake and 
Alan M. Warfield. 1st Lieut. Edward S. Morgan, Med.- 
Res., having moved, has been relieved from assignment 
to the regiment. 

On August 15th, nineteen officers of the regiment re- 
ported at Fort Myer, Virginia, for the 14-day period of 
active duty training. Subsequent thereto, 1st Lieut. Sid- 
ney Wogan and 2d Lieut. Ford E. Young, Jr., had been 
ordered to duty as Instructors with the C.M.T.C., to 
fill vacancies in another regiment. The following of- 
ficers reported: Lt. Col. William H. Skinner, Major Ed- 
ward B, Harry, Captains Vernon J. Blondell, Edward A. 
Kane and Walter W. Woodruff, 1st Lieutenants Ken- 
neth S. White, Graham R. Dukehart, Laurie Hess, Fred- 
erick Magers, George E. Monk, Lloyd A. Parker and 
Ernest J. St. Jacques, and 2d Lieutenants Lowell J. Brad- 
ford, Wallace M. Burgoyne, Paul P. Byrne, Josef E. Gel- 
lerman, Wilbur W. Hiehle, Joseph Michaelson, Robert 
B. Helfrich. After receiving the usual physical exami- 
nation immediately upon reporting, officers then pro- 
ceeded to Fort Belvoir reservation, where the camp for the 
period had been established. Hence, the usual checking 
in was all completed by Sunday afternoon. The reserve 
camp was the largest one conducted for some years, with 
around 120 officers present. All regiments of the 62d Cav- 
alry Division were represented, with a large group of 
officers from the 61st Cavalry Division (New York and 
New Jersey) present. The camp was under the general 
supervision of Colonel J. N. Wainwright, Cav., com- 
manding the 3d Cavalry, and the instruction under Col. 
A. H. Wilson, Cavalry. Three troops of the 3d were on 
hand, and training facilities in general were excellent, 
and in fact superior to any in recent years. Due to Major 
J. C. Mullennix, Cav., having been ordered to the 2d 
Corps Area for temporary duty in connection with the 
C.P.X., there, the unit carried on without our popular 
Unit Instructor, who was much missed. 

Officers were divided into two groups, one consisting of 
captains and field officers, and the other of lieutenants and 
work started at reveille Monday morning on a most in- 
teresting schedule. Some mounted drill up to squadron 
work was provided, and also some little pistol work for 
the junior group, otherwise the full time was devoted to a 
series of Terrain Exercises. The weather was extremely 
hot during the first week. A heavy storm broke the 
hot spell the following Sunday evening. Then followed 
some typical “Pohick weather.” The rain continued 
more or less steadily until Friday morning. Tents had or 
developed leaks, mud grew deeper and deeper, lakes de- 
veloped in the tent area and grew larger, and more im- 
portant, riding was necessarily curtailed in favor of map 
problems in the mess tent. Colonel Osmun Latrobe, 
Chief of Staff, 62d Cavalry Division, visited camp during 
the first week, as did Lieut. Colonel H. McE. Pendleton, 
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Cav., the Assistant Chief of Staff, during the second 


week. 

On the evening of the closing Thursday, a regimental 
patty was held at Pohick Manor. Colonel Skinner pre- 
sided and the guests included Col. J. N. Wainwright, 
Col. A. H. Wilson, Lt. Col. H. McE. Pendleton, Lt. 
Col. E. N. L. Glass, and Major George Millholland. 
Several officers of the regiment not on duty, Major Epp- 
ley, Capt. Glazier, Lieutenants Irby and Wogan, came 
down to help make the party a success. A Horse Show 
was held on Friday afternoon at which our representatives 
garnered most of the awards in the face of stiff competi- 
tion from officers of the other five regiments. The show 
was held in the Belvoir riding hall and the 3d Cavalry 
Band furnished music for this affair, and also for the last 
camp dinner that evening. In spite of the weather, the 
period was a most enjoyable one. The schedule was car- 
ried on with unusual smoothness and dispatch, and with- 
out the petty annoyances often evident at reserve camps. 
Lt. Col. Wm. H. Skinner commanded the regiment, in 
the absence of Colonel Hill. 

A group of Baltimore officers met informally on Wed- 
nesday evening, September gth at the residence of Lt. 
Col. Skinner, to meet Colonel Henry W. Baird, Cav., 
who has just reported as the Senior Unit Instructor at Bal- 
timore, and as the Unit Instructor of this regiment. The 
following were present: Lt. Col. Wm. H. Skinner, Major 
Wallace C. Warner, Captains Vernon J. Blondell, Ellis 
O. Keller, Thomas H. Mundy and Samuel Glazier, rst 
Lieut. Graham Dukehart. Plans for the inactive duty sea- 
son ahead were considered. It is planned to use the Fort 
Riley (1937) set of continuing problems for the fall con- 
ferences. A regimental party will be held in Baltimore 
on Saturday evening, October g, 1937. The usual riding 
and pistol work will be resumed in October. 

The Adjutant has just received, through Lieutenant 
Carroll Wright, some most interesting historical material 
to add to the official history of the regiment. This material 
is from the files of Col. Warren Dean, who was the 
Executive Officer of the original 306th Cavalry (World 
War) and covers training schedules of the early months 
of 1917 when the regiment was being organized and 
trained, etc. 

The regimental commander, Col. Hill, is expected to 
return from his European tour late in September. 
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307th Cavalry—Richmond, Va. 


Coronet MattHew M. James, Cavalry-Reserve, 
Commanding 


Last minute changes due to business emergencies re- 
duced our attendance at Camp to sixteen assorted grades, 
which arrived in Fort Belvoir August 15th in good shape, 
and departed the 28th in better shape. The schedule, and 
facilities provided, afforded the most instructive and well- 
rounded period of active duty training in the memory of 
those attending. The camp, administered by our old 
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friends the 3d Cavalry, was exemplary in every respect. 

For the first time, we met officers of the 61st Cavalry 
Division—there were seven regiments represented in 
camp—and it was gratifying to note that we had little, if 
anything, to learn from them. There should be plenty 
of competition for berths on next summer's quota. 

Three of ours, Latimer, Miles and Wilson, worked 
with the C.M.T.C. in July, with commendable distinc- 
tion. 

We learn of the marriage of our genial instructor of the 
3d Squadron and Machine Gun Troop, Major Finley. 


Congratulations, Sam. 
i 7 = 


308th Cavalry—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Coronet Georce H. CHerrincTon, Cavalry-Reserve, 
Commanding 


The active duty season of this regiment was one of the 
most interesting and successful it has ever had. As this 
year was the year for the 308th Cavalry to train the 
C.M.T. enrollees at Fort Myer, the Regimental Com- 
mander was especially anxious to have a full compiement 
of officers for the three periods of the camp. However, 
business interfered and the officers required were not ob- 
tained. It was necessary to turn over to the 305th Cavalry 
the entire first period and to receive reénforcements from 
the 306th and 307th during the other periods. It is desired 
to take this opportunity to congratulate and thank Major 
J. Douglas Grannis, 305th Cavalry, and the officers of his 
group for their excellent work in preparing the trainees for 
the succeeding periods of the camp. It is also desired to 
thank the officers attached during the second and third 
periods for their valuable assistance in continuing the 
training. 

An innovation inaugurated at this camp was the presen- 
tation by this regiment of a handsome trophy for horse- 
manship* to be competed for by Blue students. Three 
students from each troop were selected by the instructor in 
equitation, Captain John B. Reybold, 3d Cavalry, for the 
final competition. This was judged by Lt. Col. John H. 
Shenkel, 308th Cavalry, Major Arthur R. Thayer and 
Captain T. Q. Donaldson, 3d Cavalry, and the award 
was unanimously made to Trainee Timothy F. Ruane, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., a future officer of this regiment. The 
trophy aroused so much interest, that it is believed a simi- 
lar award should be made each year, the regiment charged 
with the training of the C.M.T.C. to be the donor. 

It is believed that training C.M.T.C. 1s the most valu- 
able experience that the troop officers can obtain as it re- 
quires thorough training in the fundamentals of our 
branch and gives the maximum command duty. Every 
troop officer should make a special effort to be detailed 
on this duty and should then accept all instruction given 
prior to camp as well as that available during the active 
duty period. It is a busy two weeks, but one who applies 


*Photograph and description published in CAVALRY JOURNAL, 
March-April, 1937. 
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himself will complete the tour a much more valuable 
officer than he was before. 

Since returning from camp the officers located in and 
near Pittsburgh have been quite active at the Regimental 
Training Center. Every Wednesday evening and Sun- 
day morning sees a large group taking advantage of the 
facilities for riding offered by the regiment and of the 
many miles of trails and soft roads in the vicinity. 


q : q 


862d Field Artillery (Horse)—Baltimore, 
Maryland 


Cotonet Rocer S. B. Hartz, Field Artillery-Reserve, 
Commanding 


The following officers of the 862d F.A. attended camp 
this summer at Fort Hoyle, Md., during period August 
22 to September 4, 1937: 

Major Frank Gosnell, Jr., F.A.-Res. 
Captain Irwin A. Lex, F.A.-Res. 

Captain William W. Owens, F.A.-Res. 
1st Lt. Julian de Bruyn-Kops, F.A.-Res. 
ist Lt. Victor D. Miller, Jr., F.A.-Res. 

1st Lt. Thomas G. Young, Jr., F.A.-Res. 
ist Lt. John R. Forsythe, F.A.-Res. 

2d Lt. Richard C. Hoffman, III, F.A.-Res. 
2d Lt. Stanford I. Hoff, F.A.-Res. 

2d Lt. Richard W. Kiefer, F.A.-Res. 


The Unit Instructor, Lt. Colonel Newton N. Polk, 
F.A., had just completed a tour of duty at the 80th Di- 
vision Exercises, Indiantown Gap, Penna., when he was 
ordered to camp with the 862d F.A. 

The training this summer was held in conjunction with 
the 311th and 571st Field Artilleries and consisted of in- 
struction in equitation, fire commands and their execu- 
tion, preparation of fire, conduct of fire, staff functions, 
and service practice, sub-caliber during which practice 
each officer was enabled to fire at least one problem. The 
camp was very satisfactory and was enjoyed by all. 


ce # 
63d Cavalry Division 


309th Cavalry, 310th Cavalry, 463d A.C. 
Squadron 


Camp Gordon Johnson in the old Greenleaf area of 
Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, assumed an aspect of real 
mobilization during August when every unit of the 63d 
Cavalry Division represented in the Fourth Corps Area 
arrived simultaneously for training. 

The recently organized Division staff functioned in a 
two-week CPX in which the terrain adjacent to Fort 
Oglethorpe in the famous Chickamauga National Park 
was used to give the new “‘brass hats’’ a chance to see the 
actual problems of a cavalry division headquarters during 
an attack, a delaying action, and a withdrawal. Colonel 
Robert Blaine, Cavalry DOL, Chief of Staff, 63d Cavalry 


Division, handled the problems in the triple role of divi- 
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sion commander, umpire and instructor. Lt. Col. R. A. 
Mead and Majors Nathan Cockrell and Robert Haag 
served as G-3, G-2 and G-4 respectively, assisted by Cap- 
tains H. B. Hart and W. B. Carson and 1st Lieutenant 
Barnes in that order. Major Rothe, QM-Res. was G-1, 
with Captain Douglas Jeter as assistant, while Captain 
Russell Blades S-4 of the 155th Brigade, was also an as- 
sistant G-3. Lt. Col. Ira Stineman, Division quarter- 
master, Captain A; Ryder, Division signal officer, and 
ist Lieutenant O. F. Jones, QM-Res., represented the 
special staff. Captain Hart, graduate of the 1937 course 
at the Cavalry School, handled the daily hour of equita- 
tion instruction, which kept the staff officers “on their 
toes” and rendered swivel chairs decidedly unpopular. 

The 309th and 310th Cavalry regiments this summer 
for the first time took over the entire command of the 
cavalry CMTC, organizing, equipping, and training 
a full regiment of trainees. Colonel Alexander G. Con- 
oley, Major Percy Bouck, both of the 309th, and Major 
David A. Spence, 310th, served as camp commanders. 

With slight periods of overlap the CMTC training 
proceeded nannthy, each group of officers arriving and 
departing on fourteen-day headway. It was the first 
year that entire charge of the CMTC had been given to 
the organized reserves, in prior times the 6th Cavalry 
having furnished camp commanders and troop com- 
manders, with the reserve contingent officering platoons 
only. Eminently successful, wi from the standpoint 
of regimental tr aining and camp progress, the program 

was voted an entire success. Major H. B. Gibson, Cavalry 
DOL, unit instructor, 310th Cavalry, was on hand 
throughout the camp in the role of advisor. 


The United States Cavalry Association, 
1624 H Street, N.W.., 
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When Major Clayton with fourteen officers of t 
463d Armored Car Squadron arrived for unit training af 
the same time it brought the division to full war footing 
in the area, the 156th Brigade being located in the Eighth 
Corps Area and the 863d F.A. training at Fort Bragg, 
N. C. The “wagon soldiers” handled their own camp, 
assisted by Captain Withers, 6th Cavalry, working out 
their problems with the 6th Cavalry scout cars and get 
ting in an extra amount of actual machine gun firing with 
both the air and water-cooled guns. 

The staff CPX, designed to give training to the newly 
formed unit in anticipation of its participation in the 
Third Army maneuvers projected for Camp Shelby, Mis. 
sissippi, in 1938, involved the formal opening of message 
center, staff section journals, work sheets and files, issu- 
ance of orders, both formal and fragmentary, and the 
consolidation of periodic reports. Throughout the days 
devoted to the actual operations the officers sweated 
through the tactical and administrative problems _pre- 
sented by the hundreds of messages Colonel Blaine had 
prepared in advance as coming from the simulated units 
actually engaged in the operation. The division was pre- 
sumed to be covering the concentration and advance of 
a Corps marching on Atlanta 

Social activities were represented by a dance tendered 
reserves and regulars by Colonel Conoley and the officers 
of the 309th Cavalry and a beer party and picnic supper 
given by and for the reserves. 

Colonel George Dilman, 6th Cavalry, post commander, 
and the officers and personnel of that fine regiment, co- 
operated throughout in every demand made upon them 
for assistance or advice. 
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